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Wilham the Conqueror's March to London 


21 1066 


T has been generally agreed that William the Conqueror, on 
approaching London after the battle of Senlac, made no 
attempt to cross the Thames, but marched along its right bank 
and found a crossing at Wallingford nearly fifty miles above the 
city. A suggestion has recently been proposed that his movements 
were governed by military considerations, as ‘ a long sweep about 
a hostile city was favourite strategy of William’s’.* In this 
essay I am chiefly concerned to show that William crossed the 
Thames at Kew, and to explain the reasons for his subsequent 
march to Wallingford. 

Our direct sources of information about his movements are 
few and poor. First, there is the chronicle * of William of Poitiers, 
his chaplain, whose statements must be accepted as valuable on 
account of his official position, but used cautiously as coming 
from a man of foreign birth who probably knew little of English 
geography. No convincing reason has ever been cited for suppos- 
ing that he was with the Conqueror at Senlac, or even shortly 
after the battle. He omits the names of the leaders of the army ; 
he gives no description of the submission of any town of im- 
portance, except Dover, Canterbury, and London, and he records 
no incident which betrays curiosity or even personal observation. 
We have instead a meagre and colourless narrative, which reads 
as though it were based on what had been told him either by his 
master the Conqueror or by some of his master’s servants. 

Next we may notice the Latin song* written soon after the 


* G. B, Adams, The Political History of England, 1066-1216, p. 6. 

* Printed in Migne’s Patrologiae Cursus Completus, tom. cxlix. 

* De Bello Hastingensi Carmen, printed by Henry Petrie and John Sharpe in the 
Monumenta Historica Britannica, 


VOL. XXVII.—NO. CVI. P 
* All rights reserved 
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Conquest and ascribed to Guy, bishop of Amiens. It has the 
appearance of being in substance a truthful narrative, though 
statements in a song are more likely to be untrustworthy in 
point of detail than those in a prose chronicle. Guy has much 
to say on matters which the other chroniclers pass by in silence, 
such, for instance, as the preparations for the siege of London. 
These have been treated by modern critics as purely imaginary 
events on the ground that they are inconsistent with what William 
of Poitiers has said. Nevertheless, instead of rejecting Guy’s 
statements, we ought to seek explanations by which they can be 
reconciled with those of other authorities. 

The chronicle of Florence of Worcester, who died in or about 
1118, and the version of the Saxon Chronicle, sometimes designated 
by the letter D and often called the Worcester chronicle, contain 
very brief accounts of the events which occurred between the 
battle of Senlac and the coronation of William. Florence gives 
the fuller narrative, but he says nothing which contradicts the 
statements in the Worcester chronicle. These authorities are 
valuable in that they supply some information about the doings 
of the English, which, coming from an English source, is at least 
presumptively trustworthy. William, the monk of Malmesbury, 
who died about 1142, gives an even briefer account than Florence’s ; 
and it is somewhat different. If we accept Florence of Worcester’s 
account rather than William of Malmesbury’s, it is partly because 
Florence has the better reputation for accuracy, and partly because 
his account is more consistent with what may be learnt from the 
other authorities. 

Some indirect evidence was published by Mr. F, H. Baring 
in this Review in January 1898.4 He found from Domesday 
Book that certain manors in the counties round London were of 
considerably less value at the date when the Domesday tenant 
received them, than they had been in the reign of the Confessor, 
and were afterwards at the time of the survey. He assumed that 
they had been wasted by the Conqueror before his coronation, 
and he so constructed from Domesday an itinerary of the invaders. 
But it is unlikely that the main army laid waste the country 
wherever it marched. Its advance was rapid and almost certainly 
along good roads. Small forces sent to obtain supplies and 
secure the submission of the county towns are more likely to 
have burnt farms than the main army. We can believe that the 
Kentish peasantry allowed the victorious William to pass un- 
molested, and yet attacked small detachments of his army and 
so provoked reprisals, Again, many of the low valuations on 
which Mr. Baring relies might be explained otherwise. Famine, 
for instance, has her own tale of woe to tell, and often she wanders 


* Ante, xiii, 17-25. 
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far from the stricken field of battle. We know, too, that before 
Harold left London it had been proposed to lay waste the country 
between the city and the channel, so as to impede the march 
of the invaders.® It is likely enough that many acts of wanton 
destruction were perpetrated by the English soldiers in their 
flight from Senlac. Moreover, if military considerations com- 
pelled William to burn some manors, prudence must have 
counselled him to leave others intact. In all probability his 
instructions were brief and general. His men were to encourage 
submission and punish resistance. Domesday is no easy docu- 
ment to interpret. The dates when the tenants received their 
lands varied; the three separate valuations are not always 
recorded ; and there are other difficulties which make it impos- 
sible to construct from it the actual itinerary of the Conqueror 
and his army. Nevertheless, we may gather from Mr. Baring’s 
interesting paper some useful information. 

William’s first move after the battle at Senlac was to Hastings, 
where, according to Guy of Amiens, he stayed five days.® He then 
marched to Dover, stopping on his way at Romney to avenge the 
slaughter of some of his men who had landed there in error.’ 
This done, he took possession of the town and castle of Dover 
without fighting, and remained there eight days, which he occupied 
in strengthening the fortifications. On his withdrawal the 
citizens of Canterbury came to meet him, swore fealty to him, 
and gave him hostages. The next day he arrived at the Broken 
Tower, where he pitched his camp.” Where was this Broken 
Tower, or Turris Fracta? There is no town or village in Kent 
bearing a name which could be correctly so rendered in Latin. 
Either the name is a blunder, or it must be used of some small 
stronghold which ceased to exist soon after the Conquest. The 
chronicler is most emphatic in stating that his master pitched 
his camp the next day at the Broken Tower and then fell ill. 
But the Conqueror is not likely to have marched from Dover 
to some obscure and insignificant place for his next halt. Where- 
ever the Broken Tower may have been, it was at or near some 
town capable of supporting an army for a short time. I believe 
that Turris Fracta is either a blunder, which cannot now be 
explained, for Sandwich, or else some small fortress in or adjoining 


® Wace, Le Roman de Rou, ed. Frédéric Pluquet, ii. 166. 

® * Hastinge portus castris tune quinque diebus mansit,’ 1. 597. 

7 *poenam exigit pro clade suorum, quos illuc errore appulsos:’ William of 
Poitiers, p. 1257. 

* * Receptocastro, que minus erant per dies octo addidit firmamenta ;’ ibid. p. 1257. 

* *Occurrunt ultro Cantuarii haud procul a Douera, iurant fidelitatem, dant 
obsides :’ ibid. p. 1258. 

*° * Veniens postero die ad Fractam Turrim castra metatus est, quo in loco grauis- 
sima sui corporis ualetudine animos familiarium pari conturbauit aegritudine :’ ibid. 
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that town.!! The Conqueror was already in possession of Pevensey, 
Hastings, Romney, and Dover. Moreover, as Winchelsea and Rye 
lie between Hastings and Romney, and Hythe between Romney 
and Dover, we may regard it as certain that he seized these three 
towns on his march. Only the occupation of Sandwich was needed 
for him to be in possession of the eight chief seaports of east Sussex 
and Kent. He was bound to seize these ports promptly in order 
to prevent their inhabitants from equipping fleets with which 
to intercept reinforcements. The ships which had brought the 
Norman army to England were now needed to bring yet more 
soldiers from Normandy, and the invaders, we must assume, 
having for a while no navy at their disposal, were compelled to 
seize the seaports from the land.” It is highly probable that 
at this time a detachment of the army was also sent to seize 
Seaford, Shoreham, and Bosham, the three chief seaports of 
Sussex which lay to the west of Pevensey. 

From Sandwich the Conqueror marched to Canterbury, where, 
according to Guy of Amiens, he stayed a month.“ Too much 
stress must not be laid on Guy’s precise words, for he wrote in 
Latin elegiacs, and it possibly suited his metre to speak of a 
month’s stay when the true period was really less. If the Con- 
queror’s subsequent movements be considered he can scarcely 
have stayed at Canterbury more than three weeks, and probably 
left there about 21 November. 

While William was at Canterbury he sent to Winchester and 
demanded tribute from its citizens. Edith, the widow of the 
Confessor, who held the city in dower, after taking counsel of her 
chief men, decided to comply with the demand. 


Guincestram misit, mandat primatibus urbis, 
Vt faciunt alii, ferre tributa sibi. 

Hanc regina tenet . 
Solum uectigal postulat, atque fidem. 

Vna primates reginae consuluerunt 
Illaque concedens ferre petita iubet.™ 


If we may trust Guy of Amiens the tribute was paid before the 
Conqueror left Canterbury, for he says, 


Rex sic pacatus tentoria fixa resoluit.l® 


It is probable that William made arrangements for the occupa- 
tion of the city by a Norman garrison, and we may suspect 


" Possibly the Conqueror lodged at Richborough. W. Boys, in his History of 
Sandwich, p. 835, gives Ruppecester as one of the variant names of Richborough. 
A blundering writer might render Ruppecester or some similar form by T'urris Fracta. 

® Reinforcements actually came, but where they landed is not known. Sce 
below, p. 221. 

* * Per spatium mensis cum gente perendinat illic ;’ 1. 623. 

* Ibid. ll. 625-32. © Ibid. 1, 635. 
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that he gave directions that reinforcements from Normandy 
should disembark at Bosham or one of the neighbouring ports 
and proceed without delay to Winchester. 

From Canterbury the Conqueror advanced towards London. 
Mr. Baring contends that he marched through various small 
towns and villages, leaving Rochester and even Maidstone on 
his right. As his advance was rapid, it is much more likely that 
he kept to the old Roman road through Rochester, a place of 
strategic importance. Neither William of Poitiers nor Guy of 
Amiens has recorded any resistance at Rochester, and probably 
none was offered. A battle or siege after the ready submission 
of Dover and Canterbury would have been noteworthy, whereas 
the surrender of another city would scarcely have appeared 
worth recording. Indeed, it may be that Rochester had already 
surrendered before William left Canterbury, for Guy of Amiens 
states that after the surrender of that city other towns and 
boroughs offered him gifts, and that from all sides men came 
to bend their knees and kiss the Conqueror’s feet..* But whether 
Rochester had already surrendered or not, the Conqueror is not 
likely to have left the city in the possession of the English before 
he marched onwards to London. 

Meanwhile the great men of the realm were busy in the 
metropolis. Aldred, archbishop of York, the earls Edwin and 
Morkere, and the citizens and the butsecarls wished to elect 
Edgar Atheling, the grandson of Edmund Ironside, as their king, 
and promised that they would fight for him; but when all 
warlike preparations had been made, the earls withdrew their 
support and went home with their army. This is Florence of 
Worcester’s account ;?” that of the monk of Malmesbury reads 
a little differently. He tells us that when news of the death 
of Harold reached London the two earls tried to arrange that one 
or other of them should be made king, but that when they found 
that their efforts were in vain they withdrew to Northumbria in 
the belief that the Conqueror would never visit that part of the 
island.* Then the monk goes on to say that the rest of the 
magnates would have chosen Edgar as their king if they had had 
the bishops as their supporters. It looks very much as if, while 
the magnates were in the midst of their preparations for the 
coronation, messengers came from the pope forbidding the 
bishops to take part in the ceremony, and ordering them to submit 
to the Conqueror.” 

Perhaps the most significant feature of these accounts is that 


* Jbid. ll. 611-22. ? Ed. B. Thorpe, i. 228. 

* ii. 307, ed. W. Stubbs, 

** It will be remembered that the pope had sent William a consecrated banner : 
William of Poitiers, p. 1246. 
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they say nothing of Stigand, the archbishop of Canterbury ; 
and yet we may gather from William of Poitiers that if Stigand 
was not among the English magnates in London, he was at 
least in correspondence ® with Edwin and Morkere about this 
time. Yet, as Mr. Baring has observed, in the general devastation 
of the manors in the south of Kent Stigand’s remained con- 
spicuously intact. We may perhaps infer from this that he 
surrendered by letter or deputy when the Conqueror first entered 
Kent. May it not be that the men who surrendered at Canterbury 
were eagerly following the example of Stigand, chief among the 
Kentish magnates ?*4 The submission of Winchester, a see 
which he held with his archbishopric, would have induced him, 
if further inducement were needed, to adhere to his new lord. 
If he was, as I think, among the first of the magnates to submit, 
the Conqueror may have seen in him a useful ally. The bishops 
as a body may have mistrusted their metropolitan as a heretic, 
but he was in a position to secure the support of a large part of 
the clergy in the important dioceses of Canterbury and Win- 
chester ; and his brother Ethelmar was bishop of the important 
diocese of Elmham. Stigand’s early submission would explain 
his name not appearing in the English chronicles as one of the 
magnates who wished to have Edgar Atheling as their king. 
But if Edgar had been chosen it would in the ordinary course 
of events have fallen to the lot of Stigand to crown him ; and if 
the pope’s messengers had, as I have suggested, forbidden the 
bishops to take part in the coronation, the magnates would 
naturally have begged the heretic Stigand, in spite of his sur- 
render, to perform the ceremony. There was a chance of his 
deserting his new lord, and an archbishop who had received his 
pall from an anti-pope might be expected to pay little attention 
to the orders and prohibitions of the true pope. Many a strong 
man in Stigand’s place would have vacillated, and we may well 
believe that Stigand vacillated. In Matthew Paris’s Gesta 
Abbatum * we read of the archbishop, ‘Ipse similis arundini 
uentis agitate nune regi nunc Anglis uidebatur inclinari.’ It 
is likely enough that when the Conqueror reached the south bank 
of the Thames he learnt that Stigand was in friendly communica- 
tion with the earls Edwin and Morkere, and forthwith determined 
to lay waste such of his manors as were then near at hand. 

A body of citizens was sent across London bridge to attack 
William as he drew near to the city.* They were driven back 


© See the passage quoted on p. 215 below. 

*t It is possible that Stigand was himself responsible for the submission. 

* i, 45, Rolls Series. 

*8 * Praemissi illo equites Northmanni quingenti, egressam contra se aciem refugere 
intra moenia impigre compellunt, terga cedentes:’ William of: Poitiers, p. 1258. The 
continuation is quoted in the text below, p. 216. 
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with much slaughter by an advance-guard of five hundred 
Norman knights, who then burnt all the houses they could find 
on the south side of the Thames. It was probably then that 
Edwin and Morkere withdrew ‘ with their army’ to the north. 
Perhaps as soldiers of experience with an army at their disposal 
they had their own ideas of the best method of resisting the 
invaders. If the Londoners declined to follow their advice they 
are likely to have refused all further assistance. Some such quarrel 
between them and the intimates of the Atheling might explain 
the discrepancy between the accounts of what happened in London 
given by Florence of Worcester and William of Malmesbury 
respectively. A claim to exercise military authority might easily 
have been misrepresented as a claim to the throne. But the 
simpler explanation of the earls’ conduct may be the true one, 
that they saw the impossibility of maintaining the claims of 
the Atheling, and were already willing to surrender on 
the most favourable terms they could obtain. It is not 
clear where the two earls went on leaving London. Florence 
of Worcester says that they went home,™ William of Malmes- 
bury that they departed for Northumbria.“ There can 
be no doubt that they went northward, and, having regard to 
the fact that immediately after the battle at Senlac they had sent 
their sister Ealdgyth to Chester, it is likely enough that they 
marched towards that city along Watling Street.” 

Here we may pause to consider what William of Poitiers ” 
says of Stigand and the proposed coronation of Edgar. 


Interea Stigandus Cantuariensis archipraesul, qui sicut excellebat opibus 
atque dignitate, ita consultis plurimum apud Anglos poterat, cum filiis 
Algardi aliisque praepotentibus praelium minatur. Regem statuerunt 
Edgarum Adelinum ex Edwardi nobilitate annis puerum. 


The word interea refers to the period between the Conqueror’s 
departure from Canterbury and the defeat of the Londoners near 
Southwark. We may without difficulty suppose that when the 
Conqueror reached the banks of the Thames and moved west- 
wards he came to Stigand’s manor of Mortlake, and there learned 
that the archbishop had been making plans with the earls Edwin 
and Morkere for resisting the invaders. It is significant that 
though the archbishop’s manors in the south of Kent appear 
to have been spared in the general devastation of that part of 
the county, the Domesday Book suggests that his manor of 


** §Cum suo exercitu domum redierunt :’ p. 228. 

* *Northanhimbriam discesserant ex suo coniectantes ingenio nunquam illuc 
Willelmum esse uenturum : ’ ii. 307. 

** * Et sororem suam Aldgitham reginam sumptam ad ciuitatem Legionum misere :’ 
Florence of Worcester, p. 228. 

7 p. 1258. 
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Mortlake on Thames was wasted by the invaders.* But whether 
the Conqueror first learnt of Stigand’s duplicity when he reached 
Mortlake or some time earlier, we have in William of Poitiers’s 
account evidence that the archbishop was at this time the political 
associate of the earls Edwin and Morkere. This is a fact which 
throws some light on subsequent events. 

According to the received opinion the Conqueror, after burning 
Southwark, marched to Wallingford without crossing the Thames. 
The only authority which has been cited in its support. is a 
passage in the chronicle * of William of Poitiers, which appedrs 
to me to have been seriously misinterpreted. 


Multae stragi addunt incendium, cremantes quidquid aedificiorum 
citra flumen inuenere ut malo duplici superba ferocia contundatur. Dux 
progrediens dein quoque uersus placuit transmeato flumine Tamesi uado 
simul atque ponte ad oppidum Guarenfort peruenit. 


The chronicler here states distinctly that William reached 
Wallingford after he had crossed the river. As the town is on the 
Berkshire side of the Thames, the received opinion supposes that 
the chronicler’s account is inaccurate, but it fails entirely to 
explain the inaccuracy. It is, however, quite easy to believe that 
William crossed the river twice before he reached Wallingford, 
the first time from south to north (as I hold, at Kew), the second 
time in the reverse direction. The second crossing being further 
from London would have been less worthy of notice than the 
first, where the river was broader. There is, therefore, nothing 
remarkable in William of Poitiers mentioning one crossing only, 
and in that crossing being the one nearer London ; more especially 
if the first crossing was difficult and the second easy. 

The Conqueror was now master of Dover, the chief port of the 
kingdom, Canterbury, its ecclesiastical capital, and Winchester, 
its second city in political importance. He had repulsed the 
men whom the citizens of London had sent to oppose him, and he 
was now, so we are told, free to go where he would. Without doubt 
his next object was to secure the submission of London with as 
little delay as possible. To do this he had no need to march some 
fifty miles to the west of the city. There-were several fords much 
nearer London than Wallingford, by which he could have crossed 
the river, had he chosen to do so. There was no strategic advan- 
tage in occupying Wallingford rather than several other towns 
on the banks of the Thames. 

The nearest ford to London was between Lambeth and West- 
minster, where in ancient times Watling Street crossed the 
Thames. The Conqueror almost certainly made no serious 


** *Totum manerium T.R.E. ualebat xxxii lib. et post x lib. Modo xxxviii lib. :’ 
D.B. f. 31°. * p. 1258. 
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attempt to cross here. There is some reason for thinking that 
the ford was no longer used ; but if it were in use, no prudent 
general would have ventured to pass through a ford more than 
a quarter of a mile long, and not two miles distant from a strong 
and populous city like London. If the Conqueror had crossed here, 
William of Poitiers would have given some account of his success- 
ful landing at Westminster, which would have been a military 
exploit well worth recording. 

The next ford ® of military importance up the river was 
between Kew and Brentford. Just fifty years earlier Edmund 
Ironside had led an army across the Thames at Brentford.** The 
story of that exploit, then still lingering in the neighbourhood, 
would have reached the Conqueror’s ears, who was likely to have 
attempted what Edmund had achieved. Kew is situate on the 
south bank of the Thames at a distance of nearly nine miles from 
London Bridge and five miles from Kingston, at this time a place 
of no military importance, but perhaps, after Southwark and 
Guildford, politically the chief town in Surrey. Kingston seems 
to have surrendered without a fight ; at any rate the chroniclers 
say nothing of a siege, and Domesday ™ suggests that it had 
suffered no waste when it came into the king’s hands. The 
Conqueror might have been content to send a detachment of his 
troops to accept the surrender of Kingston, while he busied 
himself with the ford at Kew; and if there was a bridge at 
Kingston at this date the detachment may have been directed 
to cross the river by the bridge and then proceed to Brentford. 
This at first sight might be taken to be the explanation of the 
words ‘transmeato flumine Tamesi uado simul atque ponte’. 
A part of the army crossed at Kingston by bridge, the rest by ford 
at Kew. This is not the best explanation. The existence of the 
bridge at Kingston is very doubtful, and the distance of Kew 
from Kingston is too great for the words simul atque to refer to 
such a double crossing. We may therefore turn to what is, 
I contend, the true explanation of the words of William of 
Poitiers. 

In the middle ages Old Brentford was a small town consisting 
of one long street lying along the north bank of the Thames. 
Not being of sufficient importance to form a parish of itself, 
it was ecclesiastically a part of Ealing. A chain of three islands 
called ‘ aits’, or ‘ eyots’, nearer Brentford than Kew, lies in the 
bed of the river, stretching almost from one end of the town 


*° There were ferries at Chelsea and Fulham in the middle ages. Perhaps at the 
time of the Norman Conquest fords were in use in these places, but there is 
no reason for supposing that they were considered important from a military point 
of view. 

*° Two Saxon Chronicles, ed. C. Plummer, i. 150. 
2 * T.R.E. et post et modo ualuit xxx libre :’ D.B. f. 30. 
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to the other.** To-day when the channel lies on the Surrey side 
of the aits, the other passage is at low tide choked with mud. 
In former days it was not so: there was a narrow but navigable 
channel between the aits and Brentford, and the Surrey passage 
was broad and shallow. So much importance was attached to 
the maintenance of the ancient channel that when, in 1757, one 
Robert Tunstall obtained an act of parliament * for constructing 
a bridge across the river, a section was inserted prohibiting gravel, 
sand, or mud from being taken from the river bed between Kew 
and the aits ; the intention, no doubt, being that nothing should 
be done by which the ancient channel might be diverted from the 
Brentford side of the aits to the Surrey side. 

The situation of the ford across the Thames can be identified 
without difficulty. From the main street of Brentford a steep 
lane, now called Smith Hill, running southwards to the water's 
edge, serves as the chief approach from the street to the river. 
If the lane were continued southwards it would pass over the 
topmost ait before reaching the Surrey bank. Continued north- 
wards it crosses the main street at right angles and leads to 
Ealing, in which parish, as already mentioned, Old Brentford 
formerly lay. Next to the main street this lane, which is still 
called Ealing Lane, was until recently the most important road 
in Old Brentford.** But if Smith Hill were continued across the 
river, passing over the topmost ait, it would reach the Surrey 
bank at a place where another lane formerly ran into the river. 
This lane, which, in 1748, was called Love Lane and then separated 
Kew Gardens from Richmond Gardens, led to Sheen.” There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the ancient ford connected 


* The two lower aits almost join one another, and they probably once formed 
a single island which was called Brentford Ait. On the official map sold at Kew 
Gardens these two aits are called Kew Aits; and the upper ait is called Lot’s Ait. 

** The aits, though nearer Brentford than Kew, were in the county of Surrey. 
(I. Faulkner, Brentford, Ealing, and Chiswick, p. 163.) In the earliest ordnance maps 
the channel is represented as lying between Lot’s Ait and the Brentford Aits, and 
between the Brentford Aits and Brentford. At an earlier-date, however, the channel 
probably lay between Lot’s Ait and the Brentford shore. Possibly it was diverted 
when the Grand Junction Canal, which joins the Thames just above Lot’s Ait, was 
constructed. 

> 30 Geo. II, c. 63. 


*6 Even now an omnibus plies between Ealing and Old Brentford along this road. 

** This lane is called Love Lane on the two plans of Richmond Gardens by 
John Roque, which are dated 1734 and 1748 respectively, and are now in Museum iii 
at Kew. It will also be found clearly marked on a manuscript map at the British 
Museum, by Thomas Richardson, made in 1771; but it is there called Kew Foot-lane. 
This map is described as ‘The Royal Gardens of Richmond and Kew... . Taken 
under the direction of Peter Burrell Esq. ... by Thomas Richardson’. In Museum iii 
there is another map by Peter Burrell, also dated 1771, of the Manor of Richmond, 
which includes Kew. In this map Lot’s Ait is marked as lying outside the manor ; 


but it should not on that account be assumed that this ait was then in Middlesex, and 
not in Surrey. 
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Smith Hill and Love Lane. It was along this line of connexion 
that Robert Tunstall proposed to construct the bridge for which 
he obtained the act of parliament already mentioned. It was to 
begin at Smith Hill in Brentford and pass over the topmost ait. 

In these geographical facts we may see the best explanation of 
the words of William of Poitiers, ‘ transmeato flumine Tamesi 
uado simul atque ponte.’ The invaders crossed the broad and 
shallow passage from Kew to the island by the ford, and the 
narrow and deeper channel from the island to Old Brentford 
by a bridge. If the river were swollen, as is likely, by the winter 
floods, it would have been difficult, perhaps impossible, to pass 
through the deeper channel by the ford, and a bridge of boats or 
some other military bridge would have been a necessity. The 
crossing would have been especially difficult at neap tides, which 
occurred in the last days of November.* 

Let us now assume that the Conqueror crossed the Thames 
at Kew. Having marched up Smith Hill he found himself in 
the principal street of Old Brentford, which was then part of the 
main road from London to Winchester. His first business was to 
make preparations for the siege of London. If we may believe 
Guy of Amiens this was precisely the course which the Conqueror 
adopted. 

Paruit extemplo, celeri uelocius aura 
Agmen belligerum castra locare sibi: 

Densatis castris a laeua moenia cinxit, 
Et bellis hostes esse dedit uigiles. 


Aedificat moles, ueruecis cornua ferro, 
Fabricat et talpas, urbis et excidium.” 


Guy’s statements have been doubted ; but it is most improbable 
that, writing very soon after the Conquest, he would give a 
detailed account of what never happened merely for the sake, 
as has been suggested, of glorifying his master. If his story 
were a string of falsehoods it would have deceived nobody, and 
it is much more likely that he wrote what was substantially the 
truth. His account, too, is quite consistent with that given 
by William of Poitiers. Guy tells the story as he heard it from 
one who took part in the siege, while William bases his narrative 
on the statements of the Conqueror or some of his companions on 
the march, who took no part in the siege. 

The whole of the Norman army was not needed for the siege, 
and as William of Poitiers says nothing of the preparations, we 
may suppose that the Conqueror marched with the remainder 


** T assume that the ford could only have been crossed when the tide was low. 
* Il. 661-73. 
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along the road to Winchester. It was important to secure the 
submission of the country between the two cities. It may 
be that the reinforcements which had come from ‘ over the sea ’ ”, 
or some of them, were at Winchester, and that with these the 
Conqueror wished to strengthen his well-worn troops. In any 
case it was almost a political necessity that he should lose no 
time in personally visiting the second, and in some respects the 
first, city of the island. This is an explanation which seems to 
me to be consistent both with the account of the siege of London 
given by Guy of Amiens and with the statement of William of 
Poitiers, which we must next consider. From the time, however, 
when William reached Brentford the narrative is necessarily 
in a large measure conjectural. 

There seems to have been no direct road from London to Win- 
chester during the Roman occupation. There was a straight road 
westwards to Silchester passing through Brentford and crossing the 
Thames, probably by a bridge, at Staines ; and there was another 
almost straight road southwards from Silchester to Winchester 
which passed through Worting, a village adjoining Basingstoke 
on its west side. If the Roman road were still in use as far as 
Silchester, the Conqueror probably marched along it to that 
town. In modern times, however, the main road has deviated 
from the Roman road near what is now Virginia Water to pass 
through Bagshot, Hartford Bridge, and Basingstoke. If, then, 
the Conqueror marched along this newer road (which may have 
existed in his day) he found himself on reaching Basingstoke 
just off the ancient road from Winchester to Silchester which 
led northwards to Pangbourne on Thames,“ whence another 
road led to Wallingford, the chief military centre of Berkshire, 
and the town to which William of Poitiers says that the Con- 
queror marched after leaving the neighbourhood of Southwark. 
The chronicler, however, gives no information either of the 
route or the object of the march to Wallingford. I suggest, 
and nothing but suggestion is possible, that on his arrival at 
Silchester or Basingstoke the Conqueror received a message 
from Stigand not only offering to surrender but also to mediate 
with the English magnates. As William of Poitiers is the only 
chronicler who speaks of the Conqueror being at Wallingford, his 
words ** should be carefully noted : ‘Adueniens eodem Stigandus 
pontifex metropolitanus manibus ei sese dedit, fidem sacramento 
confirmauit, abrogans Adelinum quem leuiter elegerat.’ Stigand, 
as bishop of Winchester, held the manor of Harwell, situate 


*° See p. 221 below. 

“ At this date, however, there may have been a more direct road connecting 
Winchester and Wallingford. 

* p. 1258. 
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scarcely eight miles from Wallingford, and also several ‘ haws’ 
in the borough itself.“ His presence at Wallingford therefore 
needs no special explanation. 

For long periods during the middle ages Oxfordshire and 
Berkshire had a sheriff in common; and in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Wallingford was as important a place as any 
in these counties. It is likely enough that when Stigand decided 
to surrender at the great Berkshire stronghold the magnates 
of both these counties met and resolved to follow his example. 
The mere fact that, after the defeat of the Londoners, Stigand’s 
surrender is the only incident of the march (except the crossing 
of the Thames) which William of Poitiers mentions, suggests 
its supreme importance. But his surrender is suggestive of 
something more than this. In an earlier passage the same 
chronicler especially mentions Stigand as acting in concert 
with Edwin and Morkere ; so that we may perhaps see in the 
impending surrender of the two earls one of the causes of the 
Conqueror turning away from Winchester and marching from 
Basingstoke or Silchester northwards to Wallingford. With 
his new allies the surrender of London might well seem imminent, 
and an immediate visit to Winchester be considered as of secondary 
importance. And here we should remember that from a military 
point of view these two Mercian earls were still the chief obstacles 
to the Conqueror’s success. Of royal birth, their names counted 
for much in that large part of England which lay beyond the 
boundaries of Wessex, and though they had been defeated at 
Fulford Gate, scarcely three months before, they still commanded 
the soldiery of Northumbria and of many of the counties of 
Mercia which had taken no part in the disastrous battle at 
Senlac. If the Conqueror’s army had been reinforced from 
Normandy, it must also have been weakened by detachments 
assigned for special duties in the southern counties. Edwin and 
Morkere were still foes whose submission was to be desired. 

We next hear of the Conqueror at Berkhamsted. Our authority 
is the Worcester chronicle,“ which says, after describing the battle 
of 14 October : 


And Count William went afterwards again to Hastings, and there awaited 
whether the nation would submit to him; but when he perceived that 
they would not come to him, he went up with all his army which was left 
to him, and what had afterwards come over sea to him, and harried all 
that part which he passed over, until he came to Berkhamsted. And 
there came to meet him archbishop Ealdred, and Eadgar child, and earl 
Eadwine, and earl Morkere, and all the best men of London. 

® © Walchelinus episcopus habet xxvii hagas de xxv solidis, et sunt appreciatae 
in Bricsteuuelle manerio eius :’ D.B. i. 56". ‘In Walingeford iii hagae de xv denariis :” 
D.B. i. 58". 

* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ii. 168, Rolls Series. 
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Some scholars have in recent years held that the place here 
mentioned was not Great Berkhamsted, but Little Berkham- 
sted, a small village, never of any importance, in the south-east 
of Hertfordshire. But where the names of two places are distin- 
guished from one another by the addition of the adjectives 
Great and Little, the place-name, when standing by itself 
without an adjective, must obviously refer to the greater place. 
The identification of Berkhamsted with Little Berkhamsted 
rests solely on the itinerary compiled by Mr. Baring, which 
ought not, for the reasons already stated, to be accepted as 
established. 

If the Conqueror on receiving the submission of Stigand had 
intended to march forthwith on London, he would almost certainly 
have chosen some route other than the one by which he had come. 
He would have preferred that his army should be provisioned by 
districts which had not already suffered in this way. He would 
also have welcomed the opportunity of establishing his authority 
in other parts of the country. Actually the distance from Wal- 
lingford to London through Tring, Berkhamsted, and Stanmore 
was rather shorter than through Pangbourne, Silchester, and along 
the Roman road eastwards to the city, and it was considerably 
shorter than through Pangbourne, Basingstoke, Staines, and 
Brentford. If, then, the Conqueror was expecting the surrender 
of Edwin and Morkere, it is not surprising that he decided to meet 
them at Berkhamsted on his way to London, rather than to 
wait for them at Wallingford and so waste valuable time. To 
reach Berkhamsted he would have marched along the Upper 
Icknield Way“ in a north-easterly direction as far as Tring, 
when he would have turned to the right and found Berkhamsted 
four miles to the south-east on the direct road from Tring to 
London. But if Edwin and Morkere had, as is not unlikely, 
retired to Chester, and on Stigand’s recommendation had decided 
to come and surrender to the Conqueror at Wallingford, they 
would have journeyed towards London along Watling Street 
as far as Dunstable and then have turned to the right along the 
Upper Icknield Way. Thus, if time was important to the 
Conqueror, Berkhamsted, just four miles off the road between 
Wallingford and Dunstable, was an excellent place of meeting. 
It is also likely to have been a stronghold which the Conqueror 
would have been glad to occupy. 

On the way from Wallingford to Berkhamsted the Norman 
army passed through the village of Monk’s Risborough. The 
manor there belonged to one Esegar the staller, who held it 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, so that Esegar had done homage, 


*° The Icknield Way actually crosses the Thames a little below Wallingford, 
but it lay within easy reach of that town. 
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if not to Stigand, at least to the prior of Christ Church.“ These 
are most significant facts, for Guy of Amiens states that one 
Ansgar, who is no doubt the same person as Esegar, not only 
directed the military operations of the citizens during the siege 
of London, but also received messengers from the Conqueror 
about the surrender of the city.” Now Esegar, as one of the 
Christ Church knights, would at any time have found it well 
to pay special attention to the archbishop’s wishes, but if the 
latter ever counselled him to surrender, Esegar would never have 
been less unwilling to oblige him than just when the Conqueror 
was marching with fire and sword towards his manor of Monk’s 
Risborough. 

Florence of Worcester’s story “ of the march on London is in 
substantial agreement with the Worcester chronicle : 


Meanwhile Count William devastated Sussex, Kent, Hampshire, Surrey, 
Middlesex, Hertfordshire, and never ceased burning towns and slaying 
men until he came to the town which is called Beorcham; and there 
Aldred the archbishop, Wulstan, bishop of Worcester, and Walter, bishop 
of Hereford, Edgar child, the earls Edwin and Morcar and all the 
most noble men from London with many others came to him; and 
when they had given hostages they surrendered to him and swore fealty 
to him. 


Apart from the fact that one account is fuller than the other, 
the only point on which they disagree is that the town, which 
in the Worcester chronicle is described as Berkhamsted, 
Florence describes as ‘the town which is called Beorcham ’. 
Having regard to the ancient spelling, we can have little doubt 
that Great Berkhamsted is the town Florence intended to 
designate. For the rest his account is noteworthy because it 
mentions some of the counties through which the Conqueror 
passed on his way to London. They are obviously not written 
in the correct order, and Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Bucking- 
hamshire are omitted entirely. It is not unlikely that he marched 
rapidly through these three counties, and that, owing to the 
influence of Stigand, their inhabitants offered no resistance. 
Domesday Book suggests that they suffered little from burning 
and slaughter, and this may perhaps be taken as a sufficient 
explanation of the omission of these counties from Florence 
of Worcester’s list. ° 


“© ‘Hoe manerium tenuit Asgarus Stalre de ecclesia Cristi Cantuarie ita quod non 
poterat separari ab ecclesia T.R.E. :’ D.B. i. 143", 
# ‘Omnibus ille tamen primatibus imperat urbis, 
Eius et auxilio publica res agitur. 
Huic per legatum clam rex potiora reuelat 
Secreti, poscens quatinus his faueat:’ ll. 685-8. 
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We may now return to William of Poitiers, who writes thus : 


Hine procedenti, statim ut Lundonia conspectui patebat, obuiam 
exeunt principes ciuitatis, sese cunctamque ciuitatem in obsequium illius, 
quemadmodum ante Cantuarii tradunt, obsides quos et quot imperat 
adducunt.*9 


Now if the words ‘ statim ut Lundonia conspectui patebat ’ are 
taken literally, the place where the chief men of London surren- 
dered to the Conqueror can scarcely be Berkhamsted, which 
is some twenty-seven miles distant from that city. But if, as I 
think, William of Poitiers was not with the Norman army, we 
may take it that the words mean little more than ‘ when he was 
drawing near to London’. Vague words such as these certainly 
offer no sufficient ground for doubting the precise statement 
of the Worcester chronicle that the surrender took place at 
Berkhamsted. A later passage,” which reads thus : 


Praemisit ergo Lundoniam qui munitionem in ipsa construerent urbe et 
pleraque competentia regia magnificentia praepararent, moraturus interim 
per uicina. Aduersitas omnis procul fuit, adeo ut uenatui et auium ludo, 
si forte libuit, secure uacaret, 


certainly suggests that William of Poitiers thought that the 
place of surrender was at some distance from London. 

A more serious difficulty is to be found in a still later passage.* 
After describing the coronation William of Poitiers proceeds thus : 


Egressus e Lundonia, dies aliquot in prepinquo loco morabatur Ber- 
cingis, dum firmamenta quaedam in urbe contra mobilitatem ingentis ac feri 
populi perficerentur. Uidit enim in primis necessarium magnopere Lun- 
donienses coerceri. [bi ueniunt ad obsequium eius Eduinus et Morcardus, 
maximi fere omnium Anglorum genere ac potentia Algardi illius nomina- 
tissimi filii, deprecantur ueniam, si qua in se contra eum senserant, tradunt 
se cunctaque sua eius clementiae ; item alii complures nobiles et opibus 
ampli. 


Here we have statements which directly contradict Florence of 
Worcester and the Worcester chronicle. Edwin and Morkere 
are here represented as having surrendered not before but after 
the coronation, and not at Berkhamsted in Hertfordshire but at 
Barking in Essex, just seven miles from the city of London. The 
statements of the English chroniclers seem to me to be almost 
certainly correct. They agree better with the rest of the story, 
and the foreign writer is more likely to have blundered through 
the similarity of the names Berkhamsted and Barking than 
the Worcester chronicler. Indeed, it is quite possible that the 
Conqueror never stayed at Barking at all. It was an insignificant 
place in the middle ages, remarkable only for its convent of 


@ p. 1258. © p. 1259. 5 p. 1262. 
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Benedictine nuns, whom it is difficult to picture as the hostesses 
of the newly crowned king. Freeman said that William of 
Poitiers was capable of any disregard of chronology, but without 
concurring in this hostile judgement we may believe that the 
chronicler has repeated the substance of an earlier paragraph, 
which is printed above, and inserted it out of chronological order. 
In that case the few days which the Conqueror spent ‘ at Barking 
while certain fortifications were being completed in the city’ 
were the same days as those which he spent at Berkhamsted 
after he had sent men to construct a fortress in the city and make 
preparations for the coronation. But even if the Conqueror 
really stayed for a few days at Barking after the coronation. 
the similarity of the names Barking and Berkhamsted would 
be quite sufficient to account for William of Poitiers attributing 
the surrender of the earls Edwin and Morkere to the former 
place instead of the latter. It will be remembered that Florence 
of Worcester, an Englishman, speaks of the surrender having 
taken place at Beorcham (by which Berkhamsted is no doubt 
meant), and William of Poitiers, a man of foreign birth, might 
easily confuse Berkhamsted with Barking, more especially if 
(as I think) he was not one of the companions of the Conqueror 
on his march from Senlac to London. 
G. J. TURNER. 
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The Powers of Fustices of the Peace 


N the following paper we have endeavoured to trace the 
history of the doctrine that by the act of 34 Edward III, 
cap. i, justices of the peace were given power to bind over persons 
not of good fame to be of good behaviour. In the course of our 
inquiry we have considered the text of the act itself, the nature 
and cause of the discrepancy between the early translations 
and the authentic words of the act, and the effect of the transla- 
tion in use upon the language of the textbooks. No attempt 
has been made to deal with the case-law of the subject ; only 
a trained lawyer can safely attempt the delicate task of inter- 
preting the language of legal decisions and estimating their 
effect upon the law. But this omission is not likely to affect our 
main argument. The history of the commissions issued to the 
justices of the peace are dealt with in some detail, and especially 
the very remarkable changes in form which took place at the 
date when the act became law, and part of the argument will be 
found to rest upon this evidence. 

We print below (no. I) a specimen of the form of commission 
issued to justices of the peace before the passing of the statute 
in question ; and we here give an abstract of the powers thereby 
conferred. The justices are to cause the statutes of Winchester 
and Northampton to be observed, and to see that the men. 
of the county are properly armed according to their rank ; and 
may compel the men of the county to aid them in the discharge 
of their office. They are to inquire into offenders against the 
currency and the customs, and into any sums of money extorted 
by sheriffs and other officials from workmen or servants ; they 
have general powers of inquiring into felonies, trespasses, con- 
spiracies, and a long list of other offences, and of hearing and 
determining the same at the king’s suit only, so that this jurisdic- 
tion is purely criminal. There is also power to conclude all 
proceedings begun under the preceding commission; and the 
remainder of the commission deals with the fixing of the place 
and time of their sessions. It will be noted that no power of 
binding over to keep the peace is given to them. The date of 
the commission is 19 March, 31 Edward III (1357); and there 
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is no reason to believe that any change was made in the com- 
mission before the statute of 34 Edward III. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to deal with the 
whole of this enactment. But we must point out that the 
passing of this act follows closely upon the conclusion of the 
treaty of Brétigny ; and that it is in part an emergency law 
intended to deal with discharged soldiers returned from the wars 
and indisposed to settle down as peaceful citizens. We have 
printed the text of the part of the statute in question below (no. IT), 
and we give here a translation of it: 


These are the things which our Lord the King, prelates, lords, and the 
commons have ordained in this present parliament held at Westminster 
the Sunday next before the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul to be 
kept and published openly throughout the realm, that is to say :— 

First that in every county of England there be assigned for the keeping 
of the peace one lord and with him three or four of the best chosen of 
the county together with some persons learned in the law, and that they 
have power to distrain the evil-doers, rioters, and all other barrators, and 
to pursue, arrest, take, and chastise them according to their trespass 
or misprision, and to cause them to be imprisoned and duly punished 
according to the law and customs of the realm, and according to what in 
their discretion and good counsel shall seem best to them ; 

And also to inform themselves and to inquire touching all those 
who have been plunderers and robbers beyond the sea and are now 
returned and go wandering and will not work as they were used to do 
before this time, and to take and arrest all those whom they are able to 
find by indictment or by suspicion, and to put them in prison, and to take 
of all those who are of good fame, where they shall be found, sufficient 
security and mainprise for their good bearing towards the king and his 
people, and the others duly to punish, to the end that the people be not 
by such rioters troubled or damaged, nor the peace broken, nor merchants 
or others passing on the high roads of the realm disturbed or put in fear 
of the peril which may arise from such evil-doers. 


In this translation we have broken the text into paragraphs 
on the assumption that the words And also (or in the French Ht 
auxint) mark the beginning of a new clause, a method of construc- 
tion which is warranted by a comparison of the language of con- 
temporary statutes. The first clause adds nothing to the powers 
already possessed by the justices; but the following clause 
is entirely new. It may be as well to point out here that the 
text from which we have made our translation is the contem- 
porary version enrolled on the statute roll, and that another, 
though less authoritative contemporary manuscript, confirms 
the reading of the statute roll in every particular. 

In the second clause the justices are to inquire concerning 
any persons who have been plunderers in France, and have 


Qe 
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returned thence and are living in idleness ; if they find any, they 
are to arrest them ; those who are of good report in the neigh- 
bourhood are to give security to continue in good behaviour : 
those against whom anything is alleged are to be properly 
punished ; and any brigandage is in this way to be put down.' 
The havoc wrought in France by disbanded soldiers is well 
known ; and there can be no doubt that the same cause produced 
much disorder in England. The story told in the extract from 
the Patent Roll of 37 Edward III, which is printed below (no. V), 
furnishes one instance of the kind. The writ is addressed to Warin 
del Isle. The counties of Wiltshire, Berkshire, and Hampshire 
had informed the king that a body of returned soldiers had 
joined with other criminals to form an armed troop, and were 
riding in warlike array with swords drawn through the towns 
of those counties, and were robbing the inhabitants, killing 
and maiming some and putting others to ransom. The king 
complains that Warin del Isle was doing nothing to oppose 
such violence, and orders him to join the keepers of the 
peace with all his power in putting down any disturbance of 
the kind. 

There can be no doubt that legislation was needed, and the 
terms of the commissions issued almost immediately after the 
passing of the new act are even more stringent than its clauses 
quoted above seem to justify. The text of one of these com- 
missions will be found below (no. IIT), and it may be noted that the 
writ to Warin del Isle has to some extent followed its phraseology. 
It is a long and complicated document, bearing traces of temper 
and alarm, and recites at length the inconvenience arising from 
the return of large numbers of evil-doers from abroad who lived 
by highway robbery and blackmail, and grants the justices the 
following powers. They are to keep the peace, and to enforce 
especially the clauses of the statutes of Winchester, Northampton, 
and Westminster relating thereto ; to arrest, chastise, and punish 
all persons found armed contrary to the statute of Northampton, 
or offending or suspected of offending against any of the statutes 
named ; to compel all men returning from foreign parts who are 
suspected of evil-doing, as well as any persons who may have 
threatened bodily injury or arson, to give sufficient security for 
their good behaviour, and to punish at their discretion those 
who refuse to do so. They are to inquire into all felonies and 
trespasses, and to hear and determine them at the king’s suit 
only ; to inquire into and correct all false weights and measures 
and punish the users of them; to conclude all cases left over 
from previous commissions ; and to punish all workmen and 


? These persons were thus treated as though they were convicted persons holding 
charters of pardon (Stat. 10 Edw. III. cap. 3). 
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others offending against the statute made in the last parliament, 
that is to say, the statute of labourers. 

Commissions of the peace for the counties of Stafford, Cam- 
bridge, and Norfolk in the same terms were issued on 3 July 1362. 
The terms of the commission should be carefully noted ; the power 
to take security for good behaviour is more extensive than that 
given by the statute. The statute only refers to persons who 
have been plunderers and robbers beyond the sea; the com- 
mission mentions also persons who may threaten? any of the 
king’s subjects with bodily hurt or the burning of their houses : 
the statute limits its scope to persons who are of good report ; the 
commission has no such limitation. It is possible that the 
justices of the peace were not willing to exercise the powers so 
given them, or that some doubts arose as to the legality of this com- 
mission. In any case, in the next commissions of the peace issued 
on 20 November 1362 (below, no. IV) all allusion to evil-doers from 
beyond the sea has entirely disappeared ; the justices are only 
empowered to take sufficient surety for good behaviour from those 
who threaten bodily harm or arson, and to imprison those who 
refuse to give it; and this is the form which persisted during 
the fifteenth century and even down to modern times. So far 
as the form of the commission can prove anything, it would 
seem that the second clause of the statute must have fallen into 
disuse within a very few years. We have now to trace the curious 
history of its revival in a new and improved form. 

Among the miscellaneous books of the king’s remembrancer 
of the exchequer* there is a volume containing copies of the 
statutes. In this the first statute is that of 1 Edward III, and 
the last in the hand of the first scribe is that of 23 Henry VI: 
the remainder of the volume contains the statutes from 25 to 39 
Henry VI; it is in a later hand, and the table at the beginning 
of the volume does not refer to this portion. The handwriting 
and the ornaments used by the first scribe are of the fifteenth 
century ; and it is probable that the first part was completed 
about the 24th year of Henry VI (1445-6). In itself the volume 
is of no authority ; its importance lies in the fact that it is 
seemingly the source from which the early printed copies of 
the statutes and the early translations were derived. It was 
more accessible than the statute roll, it was from its shape easier 
to consult, and it was either the parent or the close relative of 
other manuscript collections of statutes. We print at the end of 
this article (no. VI) the version given by it of our statute ; but we 
do not insert here a translation of our own, because we are wholly 

* This portion of the commission extends to the justices of the peace the power 


exercised by the chancellor under the writ de minis. There is no statutory authority 
for it. * Exch. K.R., Mise. Books, vol. 10. 
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unable to attach any meaning to part of the versions given ; and 
we have therefore fallen back on the translation printed in the 
Great Book of the Statutes, apparently issued between 1524 and 
1533, and printed by Redman and Berthelet. We omit the 
preamble and a portion of the first clause : 


they shall have power to restreyne the offenders ryotours and all other 
baratours and to pursue arrest take and chastyse them accordynge to 
theyr trespas and offens. And do to be imprisoned and duely punysshed 
accordynge to the lawe and customs of the realme, and accordynge to 
that that to them shall seame best to do by theyr discrecyons and 
good avisement, and also to enfourme them and to enquyre of all those 
that hathe ben pyllours and robbers in the partyes beyonde the see and 
be nowe come agayne, and goeth wandrynge and wyll not laboure as 
they were wont in tymes past, and to take and arrest all those that they 
may find by endytement or by suspeccion and to put them in prison, 
and to take of all them that be not of good fame where they shall be found 
sufficyent suertye and maynprise of theyr good bearynge towardes the 
kyng and his people, and the other duely to punysshe to the intent that 
the people be not by such ryotours or rebelles troubled nor endamaged 
nor the peace bleamysshed nor marchauntes nor other passyng by the 
hyghe wayes of the realme distourbed nor put in peryll whiche may happen 
of suche offenders. And also, &c. 


It will be seen that the main difference introduced by the ex- 
chequer scribe is the insertion of the word ‘ not’ before ‘ of good 
fame’. He apparently hesitated to set down that a person 
who was of good fame could be called upon to find sureties, 
and inserted the fatal ‘ not ’ in the hope of making sense of the 
passage. How he proposed to interpret ‘ the others’, who were 
to be duly punished, it is impossible to guess; and _ indeed, 
subsequent editors of this statute have been driven to strange 
devices in their endeavours to evade the crux provided for them. 
Some of the expedients adopted we shall deal with below ; but 
our present concern is with the legal consequences of this,instance 
of legislation by a stroke of the pen. 

The first victim we have discovered is one William Barnard, 
clerk, a Norfolk man, who seems to have been in trouble about 
1515. We find him obtaining a supersedeas ; the justices of the 
peace for Norfolk had committed him to prison as a person not 
of good bearing or reputation, but an evil-doer, rioter, barrator, 
disturber of the peace, and oppressor by virtue of the statute 34 
Edward III. The writ (below, no. VII) sets out that he has proved 
that he is of good bearing and fame, and not as above described ; 
he has also found four sureties in £20 and his own recognizances 
in 40 marks, and in consequence the chancery orders the com- 
mittal to prison to be quashed. The professional bail was not 
unknown at this date, and these sureties were probably of that 
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order ; it is clear that William Barnard had not found sureties 
in Norfolk, or the supersedeas would have quashed his recogni- 
zances instead of his committal. But the main point to be 
noticed is that the courts at this date believed that the justices 
of the peace had statutory power to take security from those 
who were not of good fame. 

We may now turn to the writers of textbooks. 't is clear 
from the case of William Barnard that there was matter for their 
ingenuity to work upon, nor was their ingenuity lacking for the 
task. The first writer who deals with the matter at length is 
William Lambarde, a learned antiquary and an active justice 
of the peace, who wrote at the end of the sixteenth century. He 
begins by pointing out that there is very little difference between 
surety of the peace and surety of good behaviour, and that good 
behaviour consists in refraining from actions directly contemplat- 
ing a breach of the peace, even if no breach actually occurs, and 
he quotes the language of the judges in the case of Sir Richard 
Crofts and Sir Richard Corbet. Unfortunately the zeal of his 
office carries him away, and he proceeds to consider how he can 
amplify his jurisdiction in the following words : 


But all this notwithstanding, me thinketh that a man may reasonably 
aftirme, that the Suretie of good abearing, should not be restrained to so 
narrow bounds. 

For first, the Statute (34. HZ. 3. Cap. 1) enableth the Wardens of the 
Peace, to take of all them that be not of good fame (where they shall 
be found) sufficient suretie & mainprise of their good Abearing towards the 
king & his people. So that, if a man be defamed, he may by vertue 
hereof be bound to his good behawiour, at the discretion of the Wardens 
and Justices of the peace. And I once received a speciall writ out of the 
Chancerie, directed Custodibus pacis ac vicecomili: & eorum cuilibet, and 
grounded upon the same statute, for the binding of a man with Sureties, 
quod ipse boni gestus & fame de cetero erit, & quod nihil in contrarium 
statuti preedicti quouismodo attemptabit &c. wherein | proceeded as a 
Minister only. But the doubt resteth in this, to understand concerning 
what matters this defamation must be: and that (as I think) may be 
partly gathered out of the said statute also. For, after it hath first given 
power to the Wardens of the peace, to arrest and chastice offendors (S. against 
the Peace, Riottors, and Barretors) then it willeth them to enquire of such 
as hauing bin robbers beyond the sea, were come ouer hither, and would not 
labour as they were wont: & Lastly, it authorized them, to take suretie of 
the good behauiour of such as be defamed namely (as I thinke) for any of 
those former offences: for so it standeth well together, that they shall 
both punish such as have alreadie so offended, and shall also provide, 
that others shall not likewise offend. And even so doe they of the Chancery 
understand it, as by their speciall Supersedeas, which I afterward received 
from them upon that writ (whereof I spake even now) I did well perceive.® 


* Year Book, 2 Henry VII, 2. 5 Eirenarcha, p. 117. 
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The same doctrine was maintained by subsequent writers ; in 
the list of authorities given in Burn’s Justice of the Peace (1845 
edition) we find Pulton, Dalton, Hawkins, and Crompton all 
agreed that any person who is not of good fame may be called 
upon to find security to be of good behaviour under the statute 
34 Edward III. Dalton gives us no less than twenty methods 
whereby a man may so defame himself as to bring himself within 
the statute, and Hawkins and Crompton add four more. Burn, 
indeed, casts doubt upon the legality of this monstrous exten- 
sion, and suggests that the power should be used with great 
caution, but of the existence of the power for some purposes 
he has no doubt ; nor are we aware of any modern writer who has 
disputed it. 

As a matter of fact few legal writers seem to have looked at 
the statute itself ; they have relied upon the translation. Reeves, 
the historian of English law, whose work in its original form 
expresses the mind of the pure lawyer of his day, has some 
suggestive remarks upon the authority of the early translation 
of the statutes. In his preface on page viii he says : 


The text of our old statutes was translated in the time of Henry VIII. 
The ear of a lawyer by long use and frequent quotation has been so 
familiarized to the language of this translation that it has obtained in 
some measure the credit of an original. Conformably with the general 
deference paid to this translation I have mostly followed the words of 
it, except where I found it deviated from the text. 


If we refer to vol. ii, p. 473 (ed. 1787), we shall find that in this 
case he either was using a bad text or was quite unaware that 
the translation deviated from it. But this attitude of uncritical 
belief in the early printed translations as authoritative seems 
to have affected the minds of other lawyers. Even in the only 
critical edition of the statutes, that issued by the Record Com- 
mission in 1811 under the care of Luders, Tomlins, France, and 
Taunton, the editors seem always influenced in their suggestion 
of variant readings in the text by a desire to make it correspond 
with the translation.° The Statutes Revised (1870) have simply 
reprinted the Statutes of the Realm, without attempting to deal 
with the difficulty of the reading in any way whatever. 

English law is an experimental science, and it would be 
presumptuous to suppose that the considerations adduced above 
need necessarily affect its development. All we claim to have 


* For instance, in the present case they print Cay’s translation (1751), which runs, 
‘them that be [not*] of good fame’, and the note 2 points out ‘ All the translations 
read thus’. The text is as follows: ‘ceux [qi sont']de bone fame,’ with a note, 
‘1. qine sont. Lib. Scacc. Westm. 9... and the old printed copies.’ The impression 
left on the mind is that the editors thought the translation right and the Statute Roll 
wrong ; and so they probably did. 
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established is that the undoubted power possessed by justices of 
the peace to bind over persons not of good fame to be of good 
behaviour was conferred upon them, not by the wisdom of the 
high court of parliament at Westminster assembled in the thirty- 
fourth year of King Edward IIT, but by an unknown exchequer 
clerk who made a blunder in his transcript some time in the 
fifteenth century. C. G. Crump. 


C. JOHNSON. 


l 
Patent Roll, 31 Edward ITI, pt. 1, m. 17 d. 

Rex dilectis et fidelibus suis Galfrido de Say [et ceteris] salutem. Sciatis 
quod assignavimus vos coniunctim et divisim ad pacem nostram necnon 
ad statuta apud Wyntoniam et Norhamptoniam pro conservatione pacis 
eiusdem edita in omnibus suis articulis in comitatu Kantie tam infra 
libertates quam extra custodienda et custodiri facienda, et ad omnes 
illos quos contra formam statutorum predictorum delinquentes inveneritis 
castigandos et puniendos, prout secundum formam statutorum predictorum 
fuerit faciendum, et ad ordinandum, supervidendum, et faciendum quod 
omnes et singuli homines in comitatu predicto infra libertates et extra 
iuxta eorum status et facultates armis competentibus muniantur, arraientur, 
et parentur, et de intendendo! et auxiliando vobis et cuilibet vestrum 
in hiis que pacis et statutorum predictorum conservationem concernunt 
ipsos compellendos, prout melius videbitur expedire; assignavimus etiam vos, 
tres et duos vestrum, iustitiarios nostros ad inquirendum per sacramentum 
proborum et legalium hominum de comitatu predicto tam infra libertates 
quam extra, per quos rei veritas melius sciri poterit, qui malefactores et 
pacis nostre perturbatores falsam monetam bone monete nostre auri et 
argenti in comitatu predicto contrafecerunt et huiusmodi falsam monetam 
a partibus exteris in comitatum predictum duxerunt et solutiones decepti- 
vas scienter inde fecerunt, et lanas, pelles lanutas, et alias res custumabiles 
non custumatas nec cokettatas a comitatu predicto extra regnum nostrum 
Anglie ad partes exteras, contra proclamationem et defensionem nostram 
inde factas et contra formam ordinationis per nos et concilium nostrum 
inde facte, duxerunt, ac etiam de quibuscunque summis de operariis, 
artificibus, et servitoribus per vicecomitis senescallos, ballivos, et ministros 
nostros et aliorum, contra formam ordinationis et statuti inde factorum, 
perceptis, necnon de quibuscunque aliis feloniis, transgressionibus, con- 
spirationibus, confederationibus, oppressionibus, extorsionibus, cambipartiis 
ambidextriis, alleganciis iniustis, falsitatibus, forstallariis, dampnis, grava- 
minibus, et excessibus nobis et populo nostro in comitatu predicto infra 
libertatem et extra per quoscunque et qualitercungue factis, et de pre- 
missis omnibus et singulis et aliis articulis et circumstantiis premissa 
qualitercunque contingentibus plenius veritatem, et premissa omnia et 
singula ad sectam nostram tantum audienda. et terminanda secundum 
legem et consuetudinem regni nostri Anglie. Assignavimus etiam vos, 
tres et duos vestrum, iustitiarios nostros ad omnia indictamenta coram 
Bartholomeo de Burgherssh qui iam mortuus est et vobis prefatis W. et W. 
et aliis sociis vestris nuper custodibus pacis nostre et iustitiariis nostris 

' MS. incedendo. 
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ad huiusmodi felonias, transgressiones, et alia in literis nostris patentibus 
inde confectis contenta in comitatu predicto audienda et terminanda 
assignatis, facta ac processus inde inchoatos ac nondum terminata que 
coram vobis sub pede sigilli nostri mittemus inspicienda et debito fine 
terminanda secundum legem et consuetudinem supradictas. Et ideo 
vobis mandamus quod ad certos dies et loca quos vos, tres vel duo vestrum, 
ad hoc provideritis, inquisitiones super premissis faciatis, et premissa 
omnia et singula audiatis et terminetis in forma predicta, facturi inde quod 
ad iustitiam pertinet secundum legem et consuetudinem regni nostri 
Anglie, salvis nobis amerciamentis et aliis ad nos inde spectantibus. 
Mandavimus enim vicecomiti nostro comitatus predicti quod ad certos 
dies et loca quos vos, tres vel duo vestrum, ei sciri faciatis, venire 
faciat coram vobis, tribus vel duobus vestrum, tot et tales probos et legales 
homines de balliva tam infra libertates quam extra per quos rei veritas in 
premissis melius sciri poterit et inquiri. In cuius &c. Teste Rege apud 
Westmonasterium xix die Marcii. per consilium. 


Il 
P.R.O. Statute Roll (Chancery), no. 1, m. 10. 


ciiintait eae Ces sont les choses queles nostre Seignur le Ro 
parliamento tento Prelatz Seignours et la commune ont ordinez en ceste 
apud Westmonaste- present parlement tenuz a Westmustier le dymenge 
fram anno XX2")" preschein devant la feste de la Conversion de Seint 
Poul a tenir et publier overtement parmy le Roialme. Cestassavoir. 
Primerement que en chescun Countee Dengleterre soient assignez pur 
la garde de la pees un Seignur et ovesque lui trois ou quatre des meultz 
vauez du Countee ensemblement ove ascuns sages de la ley, et eient 
poer de restreindre les meffesours, riotours, et touz auters barettours et 
de les pursuir, arester, prendre, chastier selonc leur trespas ou mesprision 
et de faire emprisoner et duement punir selonc la ley et custumes du 
roialme et selonc ce qils verront mieltz affaire par lour discrescions et bon 
avisement, et auxint de eux enformer et denquere de touz ceux qi ont 
este pilours et robeours es parties de dela, et sont ore revenuz et vont 
vagantz et ne voillent travailler come ils soleient avant ces hours, et 
de prendre et arester touz ceux qils purront trover par enditement ou 
par suspecion et les mettre en prisone, et de prendre de touz ceux qi sont 
de bone fame ou ils serront trovez souffisant seurete et meinprise de lour 
bon port devers le Roi et son poeple, et les auters duement punir au fin 
que le poeple ne soit par tieux riotours troble nendamage ne la pees 
enblemy ne marchantz nauters passantz par les hautes chemyns du roialme 


destourbez ne abaiez du peril que purra avenir de tieux meffesours. et 
auxint ete. 


iil 
Patent Roll, 35 Edward III, pt. 2, m. 33 d. 
De pace conservanda 


Rex dilectis et fidelibus suis Roberto Herle et ceteris salutem. Quia 
ex clamosa informacione communitatis regni nostri accepimus quod 
quamplures vagabundi, aggregata sibi ingenti multitudine malefactorum 
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et pacis nostre perturbatorum, tam de illis qui in partibus exteris de 
pilagio et latrocinio ibidem vixerunt quam aliis, in diversis confedera- 
cionibus et conventiculis in diversis comitatibus regni nostri infra libertates 
et extra congregati, armati et modo guerrino arraiati hominibus in passibus 
mercatis et alibi in comitatibus predictis infra libertates et extra in- 
sidiantes, quosdam ex eis verberantes, vulnerantes, et male tractantes, et 
quosdam ex eis membris mutilantes, quosdam de bonis et rebus suis 
depredantes, et quosdam nequiter interficientes, et quosdam capientes, 
et in prisona secum quousque fines et redempciones cum eis ad voluntatem 
suam fecerint detinentes, et alia rapinas, incendia, felonias, et malefacta 
facientes vagantur et discurrunt in nostri contemptum et preiudicium, 
et populi nostri terrorem et commocionem manifestam, et contra 
pacem nostram. Nos dictam pacem nostram illesam observari et 
malefactores huiusmodi puniri volentes, ut est iustum, assignavimus vos 
coniunctim et divisim ad dictam pacem nostram, necnon ad statuta apud 
Wyntoniam, Norhamptoniam, et Westmonasterium edita in hiis que 
dicte pacis nostre conservacionem concernunt in comitatu Kancie infra 
libertates et extra custodienda et custodiri facienda, et ad omnes 
illos quos armatos contra formam predicti statuti Norhamptonie vel 
in aliquo contra formam eiusdem statuti et statutorum predictorum 
delinquentes inveneritis, et alios quoscumque de quibus suspicio male- 
ficiorum huiusmodi haberi poterit arestandos et capiendos, et habito 
respectu ad quantitatem delictorum suorum iuxta discreciones vestras 
castigandos et puniendos, prout de iure et secundum legem et consuetu- 
dinem regni nostri ac formam statutorum predictorum fuerit faciendum, 
et ad omnes illos qui a dictis partibus exteris in regnum nostrum venerunt, 
vel quos ex nunc ab inde in Comitatum predictum venire contigerit, de 
quorum gestu sinistra suspicio haberi poterit, et eciam alios qui aliquibus 
de populo nostro de corporibus suis vel incendio domorum suarum minas 
fecerint, viis et modis quibus melius poteritis ad sufficientem securitatem 
de bono gestu suo erga nos et populum nostrum inveniendam compellendos, 
et eos quos contrarios vel rebelles in hac parte inveneritis iuxta dictas 
discreciones vestras castigandos, et puniendos prout de iure et secundum 
legem et consuetudinem predictas fuerit faciendum. Assignavimus eciam 
vos septem, sex, quinque, quatuor, et tres vestrum iusticiarios nostros ad 
inquirendum per sacramentum proborum et legalium hominum de Comi- 
tatu predicto tam infra libertates quam extra, per quos rei veritas melius 
sciri poterit de quibuscumque feloniis et transgressionibus in Comitatu 
predicto, qualitercumque et per quoscumque factis et que exnunc ibidem 
fieri contigerit, et de eorundem malefactorum et felonum manutentoribus 
et fautoribus ac aliis articulis et circumstanciis premissa tangentibus 
plenius veritatem, et eciam de hiis qui mensuris et ponderibus in eodem 
Comitatu infra libertates vel extra contra formam statutorum et ordina- 
cionum inde editorum utebantur vel iam utuntur. Et ad easdem felonias 
et transgressiones ad sectam nostram tantum audiendas et terminan- 
das secundum legem et consuetudinem predictas, necnon ad debitam 
correccionem fieri faciendam de ponderibus et mensuris predictis et 
condignam punicionem illis quos de abusu ponderum et mensurarum 
predictarum culpabiles inveneritis iuxta iuris exigenciam et formam 
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statutorum et ordinacionum predictorum imponendam. Et eciam ad 
omnia indictamenta coram quibuscumque Iusticiariis nostris ad felonias 
et transgressiones in Comitatu predicto temporibus preteritis audiendas 
et terminandas assignatis facta, unde processus nondum sunt terminati, 
inspicienda, et ea debito fine terminanda secundum legem et consuetu- 
dinem supradictas, et ad omnes artifices, servitores, et operarios quos contra 
formam ordinacionis in iam ultimo parliamento nostro facte delinquentes 
per debitum processum coram vobis invenire contigerit castigandos et 
puniendos, prout secundum formam ordinacionis predicte fuerit faciendum. 
Et ideo vobis mandamus quod ad certos dies et loca quos, &c., ad hoc 
provideritis inquisiciones super premissis faciatis, et felonias et trans- 
gressiones predictas audiatis et terminetis, et premissa omnia et singula 
faciatis et expleatis in forma predicta facturi &c. Salvis, &c. Manda- 
vimus enim vicecomiti Comitatus predicti quod ad certos, &c., quos, &c. 
ei scire faciatis, venire faciat coram vobis, &c., tot, &c., tam infra libertates 
quam extra per quos, &c., et inquiri. Et quod ordinaciones in dicto iam 
ultimo parliamento nostro apud Westmonasterium tento, ut predicitur, 
factas vobis liberet execucioni demandandas. In cuius, &c. Teste Rege 
apud Westmonasterium xx. die Marcil. per consilium. 


IV 
Patent Roll, 36 Edward ILI, pt. 2, m. 7 d. 


et ad omnes illos qui aliquibus de populo nostro de corporibus suis vel 
incendio domorum suarum minas fecerint per sufficientem securitatem 
de bono gestu suo erga nos et populum nostrum inveniendam compellendos 
et si huiusmodi securitatem facere recusaverint tunc eos in prisonis 
nostris quousque huiusmodi securitatem fecerint salvo custodiri faciendos. 
Assignavimus &c. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium 20 Nov. 

Per ipsum regem et totum parliamentum. 


V 
Patent Roll, 37 Edward ILI, pt. 2, m. 8 d. 
De malefactoribus arestandis 


Rex dilecto et fideli suo Warino del Isle, salutem. Quia ex horribili 
querimonia communitatis Wiltescire, Berkescire, et Suthantescire accepimus 
quod quamplures malefactores et pacis nostre perturbatores qui nuper 
de pilagio et latrocinio in partibus exteris vixerunt, aggregatis sibi aliis 
malefactoribus more guerrino arraiati per villas tam mercatorias quam 
alias armis discoopertis armati tam de die quam de nocte equitarunt et 
equitant, quamplures eorundem Comitatuum de bonis et rebus suis 
depredantes et quosdam interficientes, quosdamque mahemiantes, et quos- 
dam capientes et secum quousque fines et redempciones cum eis ad volun- 
tatem suam fecerint detinentes, et alia mala et dampna innumera populo 
nostro ibidem facientes, vagantur notorie et discurrunt, et licet vos sicut 
ceteri pares vestri potentes aliorum Comitatuum regni nostri pro repulsione 
malicie huiusmodi notoriorum malefactorum et salvacione populi nostri 
iuxta ligeancie vestre debitum laborare teneamini; vos tamen hucusque 
quicquam inde facere non curastis per quod dicti malefactores audaciores 
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efficiuntur consimilia mala in hac parte perpetrandi in nostri contemptum 
et preiudicium et populi nostri parcium illarum terrorem et commocionem 
manifestam, de quo conturbamur quam plurimum et movemur; vobis man- 
damus in fide et ligeancia quibus nobis tenemini et sub periculo quod incum- 
bit quod absque alicuius excusacionis obstaculo, quociens de huiusmodi 
malefactoribus imineat in Comitatibus predictis vel partibus vicinis iminere 
poterit periculum aliquale, cum posse vestro una cum Custodibus pacis 
nostre in partibus illis et eorum quolibet vel aliis quibuscumque de eisdem 
partibus, vel vos cum propria familia et retinencia vestris, circa capcionem 
et destruccionem eorundem malefactorum diligenter intendatis. Ita quod 
in vestri defectum seu tepiditatem dampnum decetero populo nostro in 
hac parte non eveniat, per quod ad vos materiam habeamus tanquam 
ad fautorem malefactorum predictorum capiendi. In cuius, &e. Teste 
Rege apud Westmonasterium xiiij die Decembris. 


VI 
Exch. K.R., Misc. Books, vol. 10. 
1 qj INCIPIT STATUTUM APUD W ESTMONASTERIUM EDITUM ANNO XXXIILJbe 


*Ces sont les choses queux nostre seigneur le Roy prelats seignours et 
la commune ount ordeignez en ceste present parlement tenuz a West- 
moustier le dymenge proschein devaunt le fest de la Convercion de seint 
Paule lan du regne le Roy tierce apres le conquest xxxiiij'® a tenir et 
publier overtement parmy le roialme. *4 44] cam. PRIMIEREMENT que 
chascun counte dengleterre soit assigne pur la sauf garde de la pees un 
seignour et ovesque luy quatre ou treys des meultz vauees du countee 
ensemblement ove ascuns sages de la ley et cient poair de destreindre les 
meffesours, riotours, et totz autres barettours et de les pursuir et arrester, 
prendre, et chastier solonque lour trans® ou mesprisions, et de les faire 
emprisoner et duement punir solonque la ley et custume de roialme et 
solonque ceo quils verront meultz affaire par lour discrecion et bon avise- 
ment, et auxint deux enfourmer et denquere de totz ceux quount este pilours 
et robbours es parties de dela et sount ore revenuz et vount vagarantz et 
ne voillent travailler come ils soloient avaunt ces heurez, et de prendre et 
arester toutz ceux quils pourront trover par enditement ou per suspecion 
et les mettre en prison, et de prendre de totz ceux qui ne sont de bone 
fame ou qils seront trouez sufficiante seurte et mainpris de lour bon port 
devers le Roy et son poeple et les autres duement punir, au fyn que le 
poeple ne soit par tielx riotours trouble nendamage ne la peas emblemy 
ne merchantz nautres passantz par les hautes chimyns de roialme des- 
tourbez nabbeyez de perill que purra avenir de tielx meffaisours, et auxint 


[&e. ].6 


1 In red. * Gilt initial letter covering five lines inset. 
> In blue. ‘ In red. In the original on the right-hand margin. 
® Sic. 


® The book is a collection of statutes beginning 1 Edward III. Down to 23 Henry VI 
it is all in one hand and the style of ornament is uniform. The rest of the volume is 
25-39 Henry VI and is in a different style of ornament and in another hand, of the 
same class of writing. The initial table only applies to the first part. 
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Vil 
Writ of Supersedeas, 7 Henry [VITT}. 


Rex custodibus pacis sue in Comitatu Norfolcie ac vicecomiti eiusdem 
comitatus et eorum cuilibet, salutem. Cum vos, ex quodam relatu nuper 
accipientes Walterum Barnard, clericum, non boni gestus et fame sed 
malefactorem, riotorem, barrectatorem, pacis perturbatorem, et oppressorem 
esse, eundem Walterum, vigore cuiusdam statuti in parliamento domini 

{. nuper Regis Anglie tercii progenitoris nostri apud Westmonasterium 
anno regni sui tricesimo quarto contra huiusmodi malefactores, riotores, 
barrectatores, pacis perturbatores, oppressores, ac personas non boni gestus 
et fame editi, proxime prisone nostre mancipari iussistis. Et quia ex testi- 
monio satis fide digno informamur quod prefatus Walterus boni gestus et 
fame est nec huiusmodi condicionis prout superius versus eum suspicatur, 
ac pro eo quod Willelmus Bexley de Villa Westmonasterii in Comitatu 
Middelsexie yoman, Simon Harvy de eadem villa yoman, Willelmus Harvy 
de eadem villa yoman, et Thomas Grenewey de eadem villa yoman coram 
nobis in Cancellaria nostra personaliter constituti manu ceperunt videlicet 
quilibet eorum sub pena viginti librarum pro prefato Waltero, ac idem 
Walterus assumpsit pro se ipso sub pena quadraginta marcarum quod 
ipse decetero boni gestus, &c., quam quidem summam, &c., si ipse boni 
gestus, &c., tune cuicumque aresto versus ipsum Walterum racione 
premissorum faciendo supersedeatis omnino. Et si ipsum, &c. Teste 
Rege apud Westmonasterium xvij die Augusti. Anno regni nostri septimo. 
Throkmerton. 











An English Settlement in Madagascar 
1m 1645-6 


HAT the reign of Charles I was marked by a great outburst 

of colonizing activity, directed especially towards the Atlantic 
seaboard of America and certain of the West Indian islands, is 
of course familiar. But itis not equally well known that among the 
movements thus started was one for settlements in more distant 
regions, and that in 1645-6 an attempt was actually made to 
compete with the French in colonizing the tropical island of 
Madagascar. This interesting experiment we now propose to 
examine, in the light of the contemporary records. 

Madagascar—or the island of St. Lawrence, as it was fre- 
quently called, from the name bestowed upon it by its Portuguese 
discoverer—was from an early date known to the East India 
Company’s seamen, who regularly used St. Augustine’s Bay, 
on its south-western coast, as a place of call, both outwards and 
homewards. Here they filled their water-casks, cut billets for 
firewood, and bartered brass wire, beads, or calicoes with the 
natives for oxen and fresh provisions. There was, however, 
no thought of permanent settlement, for to any such idea the 
leading members of the Company were entirely opposed. They 
disliked all expenditure not productive of profit, either immediate 
or in the near future, and they were always urging their servants 
to spend as little as possible on fortifications or buildings of any 
sort. Their rivals, the Hollanders, might send out large numbers 
of soldiers, maintain squadrons of fighting-ships, erect strong 
castles, encourage European settlers, and aim steadily at building 
up an empire in the far east ; but the English merchants desired 
nothing more than peaceful commerce, with as little expenditure 
as possible on what they termed ‘dead stock’. As John Fryer 
observes, the policy of the Dutch was 


grounded on a different principle from our East India Company, who are 
for the present profit, not future emolument. These, as they gain ground, 
secure it by vast expences, raising forts and maintaining souldiers: ours 
are for raising auctions and retrenching charges; bidding the next age 
grow rich, as they have done, but not affording them the means.! 


* New Account of East India, 1698, p. 44. 
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But while this procedure commended itself to the Company 
as the wisest, if not the only possible course, it was viewed with 
some impatience by others, who saw in it a mere selfish pursuit 
of immediate gain, in which the higher interests of the nation 
were systematically disregarded. These critics pointed to the 
admitted success of the Dutch, and argued that the only chance 
of rivalling their achievements lay in adopting their methods— 
methods, too, which at an earlier date had been largely instru- 
mental in establishing the supremacy of the Portuguese in the 
east. To the excuse that the Company was hampered by want 
of funds and could not afford, even if it wished, to embark upon 
the larger policy, answer was made that this state of affairs was 
largely due to want of enterprise, and that, if its resources were 
so limited, it ought not to be allowed to monopolize English 
trade with so large a slice of the earth’s surface : if it could not 
effectively carry out the bolder policy, it should make room for 
those who both could and would. 

Arguments like these were doubtless used to secure the royal 
assent in 1635 to the establishment of the rival Company generally 
known as Courteen’s Association,? a busy promoter of which was 
Endymion Porter, who was an especial favourite at court. In 
the royal commission granted for the first venture of the new 
body, it is expressly alleged that the existing Company had 
neglected to plant and settle trade in the East Indies, and had 
made no fortifications to encourage any in future times to adven- 
ture thither, contrary to the practice of the Dutch and the 
Portuguese ; while a writer of the time * declares that the inten- 
tion of the new association was ‘to settle factories and plant 
collonies after the Dutch manner’. As a matter of fact, however, 
no attempt at colonization was made by the Association during 
the first few years of its existence, its whole attention and all 
the money it could command being needed for the outfit of the 
annual trading fleets. 

But although Courteen and his partners made no attempt 
in this direction, the idea of a ‘ plantation’ in the east was not 
lost sight of ; and before long we hear of a scheme for establishing 
one in Madagascar. The names of Lord Arundel and Endymion 
Porter were mentioned in connexion with the project ; and no 
less a person than the king’s nephew, Prince Rupert, then a lad 
of seventeen, was fixed upon as the leader of the enterprise. 
Facts (and fictions) were collected from seamen and others who 
had visited the island, and who spoke enthusiastically of its 


* From the name of its leading member, Sir William Courteen. He died in 1636, 
when the management of the concern fell into the hands of his son, also named William, 
who was commonly termed Squire Courteen, to distinguish him from his father. 

> Darell, Strange News, p. 4. 
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fertility and its great natural resources. Spices were believed to 
be indigenous there ; cotton had been found; and the soil was 
thought to be suitable for indigo. The natives were known to 
possess some silver, and hence the existence of valuable minerals 
was confidently assumed ; while coral, pearls, and ambergrts were 
counted upon as well. The climate was declared to be healthy : 
the inhabitants simple and tractable. Further—though this was 
whispered rather than openly spoken of—slaves were procurable 
at a small cost, and were a valuable article of merchandise in all 
parts of the east. Finally, in addition to the scope it afforded 
for commercial operations, the island was to be a place of arms, 
dominating the traffic between Asia and Europe. As Sir William 
Davenant put it, in a turgid poem foretelling the prosperity of 
Madagascar under Rupert’s rule, it was 


An isle so seated for predominance, 

Where navall strength its power can so advance, 
That it may tribute take of what the East 
Shall ever send in traffique to the West.* 


However, the youthful prince was destined for quite a different 
career from that thus prognosticated. His mother poured 
ridicule on the whole scheme. In a letter to Sir Thomas Roe 
she laughed at the idea of her son setting forth on such a mad 
expedition, with Porter playing Sancho Panza to his Don Quixote, 
and begged her correspondent’s assistance in putting ‘ such wind- 
mills out of Rupert’s head’. But the prince himself seems to 
have thought seriously of the matter, for in the spring of 1637 
an attempt was made, with the king’s approval, to collect funds 
sufficient to dispatch a vessel to the island under Captain John 
Bond, the prince proposing to follow in the autumn. The East 
India Company was invited to join in the venture, but respectfully 
excused itself, on the ground of want of means to do more than 
carry on its ordinary trade. In the end the necessary money was 
not forthcoming and the projectfell through. In May 1637, Roe, in 
a letter to the queen of Bohemia, wrote: ‘The dream of Mada- 
gascar, I think, is vanished, and the squire must conquer his own 
island ;’ and in the following month Rupert embarked for the 
continent to join the army of the Stadtholder. 

Two years later the proposal was revived, apparently under the 
auspices of Lord Arundel. On 29 March 1639 a royal warrant 
was issued to Bond, authorizing him to proceed to Madagascar 
as captain-general of the intended expedition; but want of 
money or some other difficulty again brought about a postpone- 
ment. Later in the year, however, Lord Arundel announced his 
intention of proceeding to the island in person, and King Charles 


“ Madagascar, with ther Poems, by W. Davenant, Kt., London, 1648. 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CVI. R 
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promised to assist by lending a vessel from the royal navy. Shares 
were offered to ali who were willing to subscribe to the venture, 
and would-be colonists were invited to set down their names. 
Any one paying in £20 was to be given a free passage and enrolled 
as a freeman-adventurer ; while those who were willing to go, 
but could not afford to contribute, the earl promised to entertain 
in his service for four years and then make them adventurers and 
freemen. Arundel at the same time proposed to the East India 
Company that it should freight his ships, after their arrival at 
the island, to carry home goods from its own factories in the east. 
To this the Company returned a civil refusal; and a further 
request from his lordship, that fifty of his men should be carried 
out to Madagascar in the Company’s fleet, was similarly de- 
clined. In addition, the court of committees protested strongly 
to the privy council that schemes of this character were 
likely to do the Company much prejudice, especially as the 
adventurers were already so discouraged that the abandonment 
of the East India trade was being seriously discussed. As a 
result the king put a stop both to Arundel’s intended voyage and 
to a similar scheme for Mauritius, for which Lord Southampton 
was responsible.® 

The threatening aspect of home politics soon drove out of 
Arundel’s head any idea of quitting the country ; and the scheme 
of a plantation in Madagascar slumbered until towards the close of 
1642, when Captain Bond announced to the Company his intention 
of proceeding to the island with a body of nearly three hundred 
settlers. Thereupon an appeal was made to parliament to stop 
such an infraction of the Company’s charter. The matter was 
referred to the committee for trade, on whose report (February 
1643) it was resolved that Bond should be allowed to proceed 
on his voyage, provided he gave security before starting that he 
would do nothing to injure the Company’s interests. From some 
cause or other, however, the project was dropped for that year. 
It was renewed a little later, and this time with more success. 
To rouse public interest in the scheme a book was published, 
with a dedication to Bond, entitled Madagascar, the Richest and 
most Fruitfull Island in the World (London, 1643). The author, 
Walter Hammond, had been a surgeon in the employ of the East 
India Company, and had on one occasion spent three months 
in the island. In 1640 he had published a pamphlet praising its 
excellence and declaring that its inhabitants were the happiest 
people in the world ; and this panegyric he now amplified in the 
interests of the proposed expedition. Soon after, we may here 
note, Richard Boothby, a discharged servant of the Company, 
published A Briefe Discovery or Description of . . . Madagascar, 


° Court Minutes of the East India Company, T640-3, p. 296. 
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in which he likewise set forth the many advantages offered by the 
island both for colonization and commerce. 

The project had now been taken up in earnest by the younger 
Courteen and his associates, whose competition with the East 
India Company under the grant obtained in 1635, while inflicting 
considerable loss upon the older body, had not produced much 
profit to the promoters. Through his wife, Lady Katherine, 
daughter of the first earl of Bridgewater, Courteen had found 
considerable support among the members of King Charles’s court ; 
and this may have been his reason for taking up the Madagascar 
scheme, though all his resources were really needed to carry on 
his operations in India itself. Preparations were pushed on 
vigorously ; settlers were collected, to the number of 140 men, 
women, and children; and these were embarked in the Sun, 
Hester, and James, three of Courteen’s outgoing fleet, which 
left the Downs in August 1644. Bond had evidently given up 
all idea of taking part in the enterprise, and the colonists had 
been placed under the command of John Smart, a relative of 
Courteen’s partner, Kynaston. 

Our chief authority for the history of the subsequent pro- 
ceedings is a manuscript volume in the British Museum (Additional 
MS. 14037), which contains a record of the consultations held 
and letters written by Smart and his assistants. In addition, 
there are many references in the contemporary records of the 
East India Company (now at the India Office), particularly the 
series known as the Original Correspondence. The ships touched 
at the Canaries in September, to procure water and a supply of 
wine, and then made their way to the Cape, where they anchored 
in January 1645. There had been little sickness on board, and 
only one death, that of the physician engaged for the colony. 
On the other hand, Smart wrote: ‘ Wee are increased in our 
nomber by the birth of foure brave boyes, besides expectacion of 
others : which makes us conclude God goes along with us.’ After 
a short stay, the voyage was resumed, and early in March the 
three ships reached St. Augustine’s Bay, in Madagascar. Here, 
on the south side, a settlement was formed ; houses were built ; 
com was sown; and an attempt was made to open up friendly 
relations with the* natives, who, however, were indisposed to 
trade except for a kind of Indian bead, called vacca, with which 
the colonists were unprovided. 

Smart’s first care was to dispatch the Sun, in pursuance of 
his instructions, on a voyage of exploration round the southern 
end and up the eastern side of the island. The merchants in 
charge were ordered to call at Santa Lucia Bay, and, if possible, 
obtain from the natives a grant of land for the establishment 

of another colony, together with an exclusive concession of trade 
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for a term of years. They were next to go on to Antongil Bay for 
similar purposes ; and then possibly to Mauritius, to search for 
the remains of a ship of Courteen’s that had been wrecked there. 
At all the places visited inquiry was to be made for minerals 
and trade products, while slaves and foodstuffs were to be pur- 
chased. The Sun sailed on 15 May; and on the same date the 
Hester also departed, in obedience to a secret commission from 
Courteen, the contents of which had not been communicated 
to Smart. 

In July arrived three ships belonging to the East India Com- 
pany, outward bound. These only stayed eight days, during 
which their officers kept rather aloof from the settlers, though 
they supplied them with some bread and beer in exchange for 
fresh provisions. While these vessels were still in the road 
the Sun returned from the east coast, with intelligence that 
there were ‘little hopes of any trade or settling of a plantation 
on that side the island’. Santa Lucia had been reached, but only 
to find the French strongly established there, with posts ‘ at 
Tallengara, Mattatana, and more notherly at St. Maries Island : 
at all which places they are fortefied, besides a vessell of 300 tons 
in port of great strength ’. The new-comers were met with a formal 
protest against their intrusion, coupled with a threat of hostile 
action should any attempt be made to traffic with the natives ; 
and in any case there seemed little likelihood of profitable com- 
merce, for the French ship had been lying in the port for over 
a year and yet was only a third full. The prolongation of the 
voyage was discouraged by news that the Dutch were already 
‘settled and fortefied at Antongill’; and so it was decided to 
return to St. Augustine’s. 

Meanwhile Smart had prepared the James for a longer voyage. 
She was first to proceed along the coast to the northward and 
visit ‘ Messelage* and ‘ Assada’,® for the purpose of buying 
slaves and procuring rice and timber. With a cargo thus made up 
she was to proceed in turn to Muskat, Gombroon (Bandar Abbas), 
and certain Indian ports, to dispose of her lading, and to bring 
back calicoes, foodstuffs, silkworms’ eggs, and seeds for the use 
of the plantation. Should this voyage prove impracticable, owing 
to the lateness of the season, the ship was to go instead to the 
East African ports. If Assada looked suitable for plantation, 
a concession of ground, with promise of sole trade, was to be 
sought. On this errand the vessel departed, 8 August 1645. 
Eight days later the Sun also put to sea. It had been in contem- 


* “Old” Messelage was the modern Majambo Bay; while ‘ New’ Messelage was 
Mojanga, a little to the south of the former. ‘ Assada’ is now the island of Nossi-bé, 
on the north-west coast. A few years later it was the scene of a further attempt 
at colonization, which ended as disastrously as that narrated in the text. 
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plation to send her to Brazil with a cargo of slaves, timber, &c., 
and thence to England with a lading of sugar ; but this intention 
had been frustrated by the failure of her previous expedition. 
To keep her idle in the road was out of the question, and so it 
was now determined to dispatch her to India and Persia, to 
seek a lading for England ; failing that, she was to return to the 
colony with supplies, which it was hoped she would obtain from 
Courteen’s factors in India. 

The outlook for the settlers was far from promising, and it 
must have been with heavy hearts that they saw the last of their 
three ships depart. In the same month, however, they were 
somewhat cheered by the arrival from India of one of Courteen’s 
ships, the William, homeward bound. From her Smart obtained 
a boat, some fishing-tackle, and a quantity of brass wire to be 
used in barter for cattle. By this vessel he sent Courteen a report 
which painted the situation in gloomy colours. The district 
round the settlement was for miles a barren waste; the crops 
the colonists had sown had failed entirely ; and there was not 
even enough grass to pasture the cattle which they had bought 
from the natives. The latter had been found to be ‘ of soe base 
and falce a condition that they have not their fellowes in the 
whole world ’, and they were always stealing the cattle on which 
the settlers depended for subsistence. No trace had been dis- 
covered of minerals or of the other valuable products they had 
been led to expect. They themselves had suffered every sort 
of privation. The expedition had been badly fitted out in 
the first instance, and many necessaries had been forgotten ; 
and the supplies they had brought were now nearly expended. 
Illness had been rife ; ague and dysentery had carried off many, 
with the result that only forty men were left fit to bear arms, 
the rest being ‘ old, ignorant, weake fellowes ’. As for the women, 
Smart said, they were of ‘no other use but to distroy victuals ’, 
and he wished he could be rid of such ‘ she-cattle’. He earnestly 
begged an early supply of stores of all sorts, without which 
disaster seemed inevitable. As it was, the settlers had decided 
that, if the James on her return brought an encouraging account 
of Assada, they would remove thither in her; and apparently 
they would have made the experiment, in such boats as they 
possessed, without waiting for her arrival, had not the year 
been too far spent to leave them any hopes of establishing them- 
selves in their new quarters before the rains set in. 

A couple of months after the departure of the William, two 
vessels, the Rebecca and the Friendship, came in from England, 
bringing a few more colonists, including a gardener with a quantity 
of vines and roses, most of which, however, had perished on the 
‘way. The ships arrived almost destitute of provisions, and they 
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had brought no brass wire, which was now the chief means of 
obtaining supplies. In this extremity an offer was received 
from a native chief to supply the English with cattle, if they 
would come and fight for him against a hostile tribe that was 
threatening him with invasion. It appears that similar aid 
had previously been afforded to this chief, whose name was 
‘Dian Brindah’, but he had ungratefully omitted on that 
occasion to pay his allies the stipulated reward ; and, moreover, 
his followers were accused of having participated in the thefts 
of cattle from which the colonists had suffered. Smart now 
resolved to punish the chief and at the same time procure the beef 
of which both the settlers and the sailors were so much in need. 
To lull suspicion he agreed to lend the desired assistance ; and 
early in November he landed with forty men, well armed, at 
“ Metorees towne, twenty leagues to the northward of this baie ’. 
The natives showed great pleasure at their arrival, and the follow- 
ing day the chief, with three of his sons, came unsuspectingly into 
the camp. There he was plied with liquor until he subsided into 
a drunken sleep, when he and his children were seized and hurried 
into the boats, which at once put to sea on their return voyage. 
His followers, who had been too surprised for the moment to 
attempt a rescue, collected a drove of oxen and followed along the 
coast to the English settlement, where, after some negotiation, 
Brindah and his sons were ransomed for two hundred head of 
cattle. Smart declared that a complete reconciliation ensued, 
the natives confessing that the English ‘had done nothing but 
what was just and reasonable’; but the relations between the 
two parties were certainly not improved by the incident, and the 
many subsequent acts of ‘ treachery ’ on the part of the natives, 
of which he so naively complains, found at least some excuse in 
the example he had unwisely set them. 

For a time, however, Smart was inclined to plume himself 
on the success of his manceuvre. The cattle thus obtained not 
only relieved the colonists from the fear of starvation, but enabled 
the Rebecca to be provisioned and dispatched on her voyage 
to Achin, where Courteen’s Association had established a factory. 
She sailed in the middle of December, and about the same time 
the Thomas and John, another of Courteen’s vessels, anchored in 
St. Augustine’s Bay on her way home from India. After a brief 
stay she resumed her voyage, having been able to spare the 
settlers nothing but a little wine. The situation now rapidly 
grew critical. The settlers had no bread or corn—in fact no food 
of any sort save a few half-starved cattle ; while for drink they 
were dependent upon a mineral spring, with a slender allowance 
of wine. The rains had come; and as a consequence fever was 
spreading and the number of invalids increased daily. Their 
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stock of medicines was by this time exhausted, and their only 
doctor was ‘the most unworthy that ever came amongst men ’. 
Their one hope lay in the fact that they still had at their disposal 
the Friendship ; and Smart now resolved to go in her to Assada, 
to seek supplies and arrange, if possible, for the transfer of the 
settlement to that island. He hoped also to procure there a 
number of slaves which he could send to Achin for sale in the 
Friendship. He set sail accordingly on 28 December 1645, leaving 
Samuel Levett in charge of the colony during his absence. 

The voyage proved an entire failure. Smart wished to keep 
along the shore, examining the coastline as he went; but the 
vessel was only a hired one, and the master refused to risk ship- 
wreck on a little-known and dangerous coast, and so he put well 
out to sea. It was then decided to call at the Comoro Islands, 
in hopes of learning there what success the James had had at 
Assada. After vainly attempting to reach Johanna (the island 
most visited by European ships), the Friendship anchored off 
Mayotta, another member of the group. Some of the party 
landed, and were much struck by the fertility of the island ; but 
little was obtained in the nature of supplies, and it was only 
with great difficulty, owing to a storm, that the ship was regained. 
Smart now gave orders to make for Assada. Soon, however, the 
Friendship struck a reef, though fortunately without doing 
herself much damage; and the terrified master thereupon 
absolutely refused to persevere with the voyage. The others on 
board were inclined to side with him, especially as provisions were 
running short; and Smart found himself obliged to acquiesce 
in the return of the ship to St. Augustine’s Bay. Even this was 
only accomplished with great difficulty, and it was 12 March 1646 
before the exhausted voyagers saw once again the royal colours 
that waved over their forlorn little settlement. 

Things had gone badly during Smart’s absence. Most of the 
settlers’ cattle had been entrusted to natives to pasture at a 
distance, owing to the barrenness of the country immediately round 
the plantation. Soon after the departure of the Friendship two 
Englishmen were dispatched to bring away some of the oxen 
and buy others; but on the way home they were attacked by 
the natives and kélled. In revenge the settlers ‘executed’ two 
prisoners that they had taken, and determined to put to death 
all others that fell into their hands. It was not long before two 
more Englishmen were waylaid and murdered ; and the natives 
next cut adrift one of the English boats and burnt another, 
besides setting fire to the smith’s forge. Finally, one of the 
settlers, who had strayed into the woods to gather water-melons, 
was found with his throat cut. Smart had left at his depar- 
ture a hundred settlers, including the women and the children ; 
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at his return only sixty-three were alive, and of these the able- 
bodied men numbered but twenty. 


To make up theire misery compleat, they were sore hunger bitten, haveing 
but 4 1b. salt beefe for a mess [i.e. four persons] for a day, and nothing 
elce in the world to subsist with ; which made them fall to eating of hydes 
that were saved, being fresh, which kept them alive ; cutting and spoyling 
more then they did eate. 


The resulting discontent showed itself in a general disregard of 
discipline, and the men ‘ became insolent and unruly, saying what 
they thought fitt themselves, noe man daring to controle them ’. 


In this deplorable estate [says Smart] I found them at my returne, as 
not haveing above four dayes provisions left. So had it not pleased Al- 
mighty God to send us hither so oportunely as He did, wee had perished 
at sea for want of victualls, and they in little better case ashoare. 


The settlers had still a small stock of beads, and Smart, who 
seems to have kept his health throughout, at once made a voyage to 
the northwards and purchased sufficient cattle to meet immediate 
requirements. It was now generally agreed that the settlement 
must be abandoned, and the necessary preparations were made 
with all speed. Two more expeditions along the coast resulted 
in the collection of a quantity of grain, goats, and oxen. The 
latter were salted down for ship’s provisions, the colonists living 
meanwhile on the offal and hides—‘ very good meat,’ said Smart 
cheerfully, ‘if well drest.’ The ordnance brought out for defence 
was with some difficulty got on board. The settlers’ houses, 
‘many and well built,’ were burnt to prevent the natives enjoying 
them, though one, which was provided with ovens and chimneys, 
was spared, as likely to be useful to the crew of any ship that 
might touch there. Letters explaining the desertion of the 
settlement and the future plans of the survivors were buried in 
a suitable spot, and over them the king’s colours were left floating 
as an indication of their whereabouts. Then, full of joy at 
leaving ‘this most accursed place’, the disillusioned colonists 
departed on 19 May 1646, in the Friendship and an attendant 
shallop. Their number had been reduced to sixty in all, of whom 
half were men. - 

Their immediate intention was to make for Mayotta, ‘ being 
a fruitfull place and where wee conceave wee may be more secure 
and live cheaper with our small remainder of people’ ; and their 
resources consisted of about £40 in money and a stock of iron 
for sale. Among the letters left behind was one addressed to 
Courteen’s agent in India, imploring him to send a vessel to 
their assistance ; ‘ otherwise in all likelyhood wee have no other 
hopes but to perrish and die miserably.’ Mayotta was ‘sighted 
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after a week’s voyaging. Though the mate of the Friendship 
had been at the island twice before, he failed to find the harbour, 
and the ship was forced to anchor on the coast in an exposed 
position. Smart landed with a large party and went to the 
king’s town, where he was well received and supplied with 
provisions. The king declared that ‘his desire was to be sonn 
and subject to the King of England’, and he showed an eager 
desire to propitiate the new-comers and induce them to remain. 
A native pilot was sent out to bring the Friendship into the port ; 
but meanwhile a storm had forced her to sea. News soon came 
that she had reached Johanna in safety; whereupon Smart 
determined to follow her thither. So, leaving two of his party 
with the king, he embarked with the rest on 16 June and reached 
his destination two days later. It was not, however, his intention 
to remain there ; and a few days later he sent orders to those of 
the colonists who had landed, commanding them to re-embark 
in the Friendship for the purpose of proceeding to Achin. Most 
of the men, however, and all the women, absolutely refused to 
obey. They were sick of braving the perils of the sea in a crazy, 
ill-provisioned vessel. At Johanna they had at least a chance of 
getting back to England in some homeward-bound ship, or at 
the worst of being carried to some settlement in India from 
whence they might hope to be helped home. No such oppor- 
tunity was likely to present itself at Achin ; and meanwhile they 
were more comfortable in their present quarters than they were 
likely to be in the deadly climate of a Sumatran port. To Smart’s 
summons, therefore, they replied that ‘they would rather be 
hanged then come aboard the ship againe’*. He protested, but 
without avail; and all he could do was to dismiss the recalci- 
trants from the service of Courteen—a punishment which, in the 
circumstances, was not likely to disturb them greatly. 

Our story now hastes to a conclusion. Smart sailed away to 
Achin, carrying with him only twenty-three out of the hundred 
and forty settlers he had brought from England. He reached 
his destination on 3 August 1646, and found the factory there 
in an impoverished and distracted condition. Manfully he strove 
to put things straight and to dispose of his scanty stock of 
merchandise to the benefit of his employer. It was, however, 
an uphill task, and at last his sorely tried strength gave way. 
In a letter of 26 January 1647 he said that he was very weak 
from dysentery, and, feeling that his end was near, he com- 
mended to Courteen’s care the wife he had left behind him in 
England. He died on the 3rd of the following month. 

Meanwhile, the letters left at St. Augustine’s Bay had been 
found by two of Courteen’s ships, the Loyalty and the Lioness. 
Both, however, were bound for England, and their commanders 
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did not feel justified in turning back to the Comoros in order to 
fetch away the settlers; they therefore reburied the letters, 
with others of their own, commending the task of rescue to some 
outgoing vessel. The chances of this were rather remote ; and in 
fact the duty was discharged by a ship that was already in those 
seas, namely, the Ruth, under Edward Thompson. He took off 
the survivors and carried them to Rajapur, on the west coast of 
India, where they arrived on 8 September 1646. Some of them 
made their way from thence to Goa, to seek their fortunes among 
the Portuguese. Others induced the commander of one of the 
East India Company’s ships, the Dolphin, to take them to Surat, 
where their immediate necessities were relieved by the charity 
of the English factors. Two married couples and two widows, 
having some means left, were able to engage passages to England 
in a vessel that sailed from Rajapur ; while a few more were sent 
home from Surat in 1647 and 1648. One young man was taken 
into the Company’s service at the latter place; and finally it 
is recorded that Mrs. Dabbs, the widow of a carpenter, was 
married to Bartholomew Austin, the Company’s carpenter at 
Surat, by the chaplain there. In all, we are told, not a dozen 
of the adventurers returned to their native country. 

This last item we owe to Paul Waldegrave, a merchant who 
had shared in all the misfortunes of the expedition, had accom- 
panied Smart to Achin, and had proceeded thence to Masulipatam 
in the Rebecca. There he and his associates were forced to sell 
their ship for want of means, and he owed to the charity of the 
East India Company’s servants first a passage to Surat and then 
another to England. After his arrival in London he published 
(1649) an answer to Boothby’s and Hammond’s panegyrics on 
Madagascar, in which he indignantly traversed the glowing 
accounts given by those writers of the riches of the island, and 
defended the Company from the many aspersions that had been 
cast upon it in connexion with the scheme of colonization. Thus 
ends the story of Smart’s settlement at St. Augustine’s Bay. 


W. Foster. 
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Clarendon and the Privy Council, 1660-1667 


I. CLARENDON’S THEORY OF ADMINISTRATION 


HE restoration of Stuart monarchy in England was accom- 

panied by the re-establishment of the administrative system 
of early Stuart times. The innovations of the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate were swept away, and, in appearance at least, the 
executive was restored to the form and practice of the time before 
the civil war. The presiding genius of this reconstitution was Sir 
Edward Hyde, created in 1661 earl of Clarendon, by which title it 
will be convenient to designate him. Clarendon embodied the 
principles and beliefs of the older constitutional royalists. During 
the exile he had constantly striven against the arbitrary ideas 
of those more advanced royalists who inclined to despotism, 
as well as against the tendency of the queen mother’s party to 
alienate national feeling by seeking aid at the hands of foreigners. 
In ecclesiastical matters he, like Charles I, was a staunch sup- 
porter of the church of England, while in civil government he 
had unbounded confidence in the efficacy of entrusting the 
administration to a sworn privy council, strong enough on the 
one hand to restrain the encroachments of parliament, while 
respecting its privileges, and on the other to check the undue 
influence of unofficial favourites, while adding weight and dignity 
to the royal authority. 


The members of that board [he said] had been always those great officers 
of state, and other officers, who in respect of the places they held had a title 
to sit there, and of such few others who, having great titles and fortunes and 
interest in the kingdom, were an ornament to the table. 


He held the highest estimate of its rights and duties. 


For by the constitution of the kingdom, and the very laws and customs 
of the nation, as the privy-council and every member of it is of the king’s 
sole choice and election of him to that trust, (for the greatest office in the 
state, though conferred likewise by the king himself, doth not qualify 
the officers to be of the privy-council, or to be present in it, before by a new 
assignation that honour is bestowed on him, and that he is sworn of the 
council ;) so the body of it is the most sacred, and hath the greatest 
authority in the government next the person of the king himself, to whom 


1 Continuation of the Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, Oxfcrd, 1857, § 733. 
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all other powers are equally subject : and no king of England can so well 
secure his own just prerogative, or preserve it from violation, as by a strict 
defending and supporting the dignity of his privy-council.? 


The privy council and the administration generally, according 
to Clarendon’s conception of them, had no other head than the 
king. The modern notion of an English prime minister had not 
yet appeared, while the older French conception of an adviser, 
dependent on the king for his authority, while relieving him of 
the burden of administration, was opposed to Clarendon’s views. 
He himself, during the short period when he enjoyed the 
monopoly of the royal favour, was solicited to assume such a 
position, but declined on the ground that it was foreign to the 
English constitution. 

Some time subsequent to March 1661 Ormonde proposed 
to him that, in order to shield the king from the evil influences 
to which he was exposed, he should give up his office of lord 
chancellor, and betake 


himself wholly to wait upon the person of the king. ... By this means he 
would find frequent opportunities to inform the king of the true state of 
affairs, and the danger he incurred, by not thoroughly understanding 
them. . . . That the king from the long knowledge of his fidelity, and the 
esteem he had of his virtue, received any advertisements and animadver- 
sions, and even suffered reprehensions, from him, better than from any 
other man ; therefore he would be able to do much good, and to deserve 
more than ever he had done from the whole kingdom? 


In fact it was suggested that instead of filling a great office of 
state he should take a position which the example of the French 
ministers, Richelieu and Mazarin, to say nothing of the great 
favourite of the last reign, the duke of Buckingham, had rendered 
familiar to English politicians. Clarendon, however, was not to 
be tempted. In his reply he asserted ‘that England would not 
bear a favourite, nor any one man, who should out of his ambition 
engross to himself the disposal of the public affairs’. Referring 
to the term ‘ first minister’, he characterized it as ‘a title so 
newly translated out of French into English, that it was not 
enough understood to be liked, and every man would detest it 
for the burden it was attended with’. He added that 


the king himself, who was not by nature immoderately inclined to give, 
would be quickly weary of so chargeable an officer, and be very willing to 
be freed from the reproach of being governed by any ... at the price 
and charge of the man who had been raised by him to that inconvenient 
height above other men.* 


Clarendon’s own conception of the functions of the privy 
council was singularly lucid. In his mind, as clearly as later in that 
2 Contin. of Life, § 912. 8 Ibid. § 85, « Ibid. §§ 86-90. 
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of Locke, existed the conception of the separation of legislature 
and executive. The legislative functions were to be committed 
to the king in parliament, while the whole superintendence of the 
executive was to be entrusted to the king in council. By the 
presence of the great officers of state, the chancellor, the treasurer, 
the general, the lord high admiral, the two secretaries of state, 
and the chancellor of the exchequer, as also of several lesser 
officials and several officers of the household, the council would 
be in touch with all the great departments and would bind them 
into a single administrative system. Through the treasury it 
would control the assignment and expenditure of the entire 
revenue of the crown ;° through the secretaries it would have 
cognizance of the foreign relations of the state. The general 
and the admiral were the heads of military and naval affairs, 
while the chancellor was at once the representative of the judicial 
body and the official president of the house of lords. Every 
important executive measure would be submitted to its judge- 
ment, and even in legislative matters the initiative of the crown 
was to be placed at its disposal. 

Clarendon believed that his conception of the privy council 
was in accordance with the traditional practice of the state. It 
was in fact ideal, and never had had an historical existence. 
His privy council differed largely from the privy council of 
Henry VIII and Elizabeth, dependent on the personal will of 
the monarch and in great matters rather a consultative than 
an executive body. It differed no less from the council of 
the earlier Stuarts overshadowed by the influence of unofficial 
favourites, who, being naturally rivals of the great servants 
of the crown, continually strove to restrict the king’s con- 
fidence to an inner ring of their own friends and dependants. 
Clarendon’s conception of the position of the privy council was 
that which he and other constitutional royalists had endeavoured 
to establish during the period of their parliamentary opposition 
to the predominance of Buckingham and Strafford, and which 
they had endeavoured later to oppose to the encroachments of 
the Long Parliament on the independence of the executive. 


Il. THe ORGANIZATION OF THE Privy CoUNCIL 


The complexity of the administration was already so great 
at the Restoration that it was necessary to organize the council 
somewhat elaborately to meet it. The greater part of the work 
was transacted in committees, and of these three distinct kinds 
may be distinguished. There were in the first place a considerable 

5 This control was not exercised by the treasury itself as at the present day. For 


a clear statement of the position of the treasurer see Dr, W; A. Shaw’s preface to the 
Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-7, pp. xxxv-xxxvii. 
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number of temporary committees to put business into shape 
for the council. There were also in the second place two com- 
mittees of a more permanent character to deal with naval affairs 
and with matters relating to the colonies. And there was, lastly, 
the foreign committee, which was in fact an inner council dealing 
with affairs of special moment. 





(a) The Temporary Committees 


Whenever a question involving detail came before the council 
it was usual to relegate its consideration to a small committee, 
which investigated it and reported to the council. About fifty 
such committees were appointed between 8 August 1660 and 
2 January 1666-7. Many of them are concerned with points of 
foreign policy, others with domestic matters, and others again 
with trade. Their duration varied. Usually they were dissolved 
or fell into abeyance as soon as council had accepted their reports. 
Sometimes, however, if the nature of their business required it, 
they continued in existence longer, and council, when it deemed 
it necessary, ordered them to meet. 


(b) The Standing Committees and the Councils for Trade 
and Foreign Plantations 


The standing committees were two in number, the committee 
for naval affairs, which will be dealt with in a later part of this 
article, and the committee for plantations. Colonial matters are 
so closely connected with trade that it is convenient to take them 
together. There were precedents for referring either subject to a 
specially constituted body.’ In Charles I’s reign a commission for 
trade had been appointed in 1625, which did not include any 
privy councillors and which was described as a subcommittee 
under the grand council,® and in 1630 a committee for trade had 
been formed within the privy council. On 28 April 1635 a separate 
committee for foreign plantations which dealt with the internal 
affairs of the American colonies had been appointed®. During 
the Protectorate and Commonwealth the administrative methods 
were considerably varied, but the usage had been to entrust trade 
and colonial business toindependent bodies of commissioners. This 


° See two partial lists of them in the Record Office, State Papers, Domestic, 
Charles II, vol. 7, no. 40; vol. 104, no. 76; and a complete list in vol. 276, no. 251. 

” This subject has been carefully treated by Professor Charles M. Andrews in his 
‘ British Committees, Commissions, and Councils of Trade and Plantations, 1622-75 ’, 
published in 1908 in the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, series xxvi, nos. 1-3. 

* Ante, xxi. 678 (1906); Andrews, p. 12. 

* Register of the Privy Council, Charles I, vol..x ; State Papers, Colonial, Charles I, 
vol, 8, no. 12. 
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was part of a general tendency to develop departmental govern- 
ment to which Clarendon was strongly opposed. 
the Restoration saw a change of system. 
Clarendon’s plan was to submit questions of trade and com- 
merce to the full council, while sending colonial matters to a 
committee. On 4 July 1660 a committee of plantations was estab- 
lished, consisting of ten privy councillors.” They were appointed 
to consider ‘ petitions, propositions, memorials, or other addresses 
. . . concerning the Plantations, as well in the Continent as 
islands of America’, and to make reports from time to time to 
the council. Clarendon intended to restrict trade and colonial 
matters to bodies composed solely of privy councillors. But the 
advantages of the recent practice of the Protectorate were too 
evident, and although his committee of plantations continued in 
permanence until after his fall, he was obliged before the close of 
1660 to permit the constitution of two more representative bodies 
composed of persons interested in trade. The powers and func- 
tions of these bodies were defined in accordance with the sugges- 
tions of Thomas Povey, and were modelled on those of the 
corresponding bodies under the Protectorate although they were 
more restricted. 
On 7 November 1660 the king issued a commission constituting 
a numerous body, including Clarendon, commissioners for manag- 
ing and improving trade. This body included members of the 
privy council, country gentlemen, customers, merchants, traders, 
officers of the navy, gentlemen versed in affairs, and doctors of civil 
law, as. well as persons nominated by the merchant companies.“ 
According to its instructions it was to deliberate on any injuries 
arising to English trade from non-observance of treaties with 
foreign powers, and on any decay or corruption with regard 
to home manufactures, and to suggest redress; it was also to 
consider the best means to improve native commodities, to 
regulate the fisheries, the balance of exports and imports, and 
matters relating to navigation, bullion, foreign plantations, and 
other kindred topics. The functions of the council of trade were 
deliberative and not administrative. They were intended to direct 
the attention of the privy council to matters requiring regulation, 
and at most to suggest methods of proceeding. The privy council 
1% Register of the Privy Council, 4 July and 5 September 1660, 5 and 10 September 


1662 ; State Papers, Domestic, Charles I], vol. 7, no. 40; vol. 276, no. 251; State 
Papers, Colonial, vol. xiv, no. 15. 

State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. 19, nos. 21-5, vol. 21, no. 26; Register of 
the Privy Council,17 August, 19 September, 10 October 166U. The companies requested 
to nominate members were the Turkey Merchants, Merchant Adventurers, the East 
India, Greenland, and Eastland, as well as the traders with Spain, France, Portugal, 
Italy, and the West India Plantations. 

* State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. 21, no. 27, 
Growth of Engl. Industry and Commerce, ed. 1907, 11. ii. 913 
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still dealt directly with the trading companies,” and until the 
failure in Skinner’s case it might be considered to control 
them.* It exercised the power of partially suspending the act of 
navigation and of granting and revoking licences to dispense with 
it. But although the establishment of the council of trade 
apparently left the influence of the privy council unimpaired, it 
failed to meet with Clarendon’s approval. It did not form part 
of his general scheme, and he condemned it as useless. The 
committee, he said, ‘ produced little other effect than the oppor- 
tunity of men’s speaking together, which possibly disposed them 
to think more, and to consult more effectually in private, than they 
could in such a crowd of commissioners.’ 

On 1 December 1660 a second council, consisting of thirty- 
five members, was constituted for the management of the foreign 
plantations.” The two councils were distinct, but were in 
communication with each other. The council of trade was to 
consider the general state of the navigation and trade of the 
foreign plantations, so far as they affected the rest of the king’s 
dominions, and was to take advice, as occasion required, with the 
council of foreign plantations.* The latter council was to collect 
information on the state of foreign plantations, the constitution 
of their laws and government, to report to the king complaints 
from the colonies, to use ‘ prudential means’ for bringing the 
colonies into a more uniform way of government, to inquire into 
the execution of the navigation acts and consider matters relating 
to emigration and transportation, and the propagation of the 
gospel in the colonies. The council of foreign plantations was 
possessed of considerably greater powers within its sphere of 
action than the council for trade.” Besides being charged to 
inform themselves of the state and condition of all foreign planta- 
tions,” the members were directed to order and settle a con- 
tinual correspondence, so as to be able, as often as required, to 
give to the king an account of the government of each colony 





® Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1660-1, p. 607 ; 1663-4, pp. 434, 469, 632. 

* Ibid. 1663-4, p. 673; for Skinner’s case see The Grand Question concerning the 
Judicature of the House of Peers, stated and argued, 1669 ; Cobbett’s State T'rials, vi. 
709-70. The orders concerning Skinner were erased from the council books, State 
Papers, Domestic, Charles IT, vol. 273, no. 92. 

8 Cf. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1661-2, pp. 19, 421; 1663-4, p. 252; 
1664-5, p. 267. 

%® Contin. of Life, § 442. 

State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. 19, nos. 45, 46; Andrews, British Com- 
mittees, p. 67; F.S. Thomas, Notes of Materials for a Hist. of the Public Departments, 
1846, p. 77; Preface to Calendar of Colonial State Papers, America and West Indies, 
1661-8, p. viii. * Cunningham, ii. 915. 

* The articles of instruction are in State Papers, Colonial, vol. 14, no. 59. Most 
of them are printed by Professor Andrews (pp. 69-70), and they are summarized in 
Thomas, Notes of Materials, p. 77, and the Calendar of Colonial State Papers, America 
and West Indies, 1574-1660, pp. 492-3. * Ant. 6 
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and of their complaints ;** and they were ‘ to use prudential means 
. . . for bringing the several Colonies and Plantations, within 
themselves, into a more certain, civil, and uniform method of 
government ’, applying, if expedient, the methods of administra- 
tion employed by other European states towards their colonies.” 
It must not, however, be supposed that the authority of the 
council of plantations was antagonistic to that of the privy 
council. It rather stood to it in the same relation as did the 
council of the north, or the council of the marches in Wales, before 
the act of 1641 for regulating the privy council and abolishing 
the Star Chamber was passed. In important matters the approba- 
tion of the privy council was usually sought.” 

The outbreak of the Dutch war proved fatal to the activity 
of these councils. The records of the council of plantations 
come to an end on 24 August 1664, but the council was still in 
existence as late as 24 February 1664/5.% When it ceased to act 
its business was conducted by the privy council’s committee for 
foreign plantations, which was revived on 15 December 1666.* 
The council of trade has no records later than July 1664, and 
though its commission was not revoked, its business was trans- 
ferred to the privy council.”* 


(c) The Foreign Committee 


When the privy council was reconstituted in 1660 it was drawn 
from two hostile parties who had only united in a temporary 
alliance in order to place Charles II on the throne. Immediately 
on Charles’s landing at Dover, before the reconstitution of the 
council, Monck presented him with a list of some seventy persons 
whom he recommended to be made privy councillors. With one 
or two exceptions they were presbyterians or parliament men, 
and though Monck afterwards assured Charles that the list was 
a mere formality to fulfil promises which he had made,” yet the 
king found himself obliged by the political requirements of the 
situation to include in his council men of all parties. By 
September 1660, in addition to the king’s brothers, who were un- 
sworn, the council consisted of twenty-seven members. Of these, 
nine—Clarendon, Ormonde, Norwich, St. Albans, Nicholas, 
Carteret, Cornwallis, Wentworth the younger, and Sir Charles 
Berkeley—had shared the king’s exile; seven—Southampton, 


*1 Ibid. Art. 4. = Ibid. Arts. 5 and 6. 

* See, for instance, Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1664-5, p. 4. 

* Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1661-8, nos. 790, 833; Andrews, British 
Committees, pp. 78-9. 

*° Register of the Privy Council, 7, 12 December 1666: Andrews, p. 80. 

* Andrews, pp. 86-7. 

*? Contin. of Life, §§ 11-12. 8 Cf. ibid. § 41. 
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Somerset, Leicester, Berkshire, Seymour, Lindsey, and Dor- 
chester—were royalists, who had remained in England; seven 
—Morice, Northumberland, Annesley, Manchester, Saye and 
Sele, Holles, and Robartes—were presbyterians or parliament 
men; and four—Albemarle, Cooper, Howard, and Sandwich— 
had taken part in the government under Cromwell. Although 
several of these councillors, including Lindsey and Manchester, 
took no share in the administration, the number was increased 
in the succeeding three years to between thirty and forty.” 
So heterogeneous an assembly was unfitted for confidential 
deliberations, because, as Charles said in 1679, the great number 
of the council prevented the secrecy and dispatch necessary in 
many great affairs, and also because it soon became obvious that 
the presbyterians, while strong in council, were unable to hold 
their own in parliament and the country. In consequence, on the 
suggestion of Clarendon, a secret committee was formed on 
13 June 1660 for the conduct of foreign affairs.*° 

The preliminary discussion of foreign affairs by a committee 
of council was not a novelty. But this committee soon undertook 
the consideration of many other important matters besides 
foreign affairs, and that was a new departure. I have shown in 
a former article *4 that the foreign committees of Charles I’s reign 
in all probability were strictly limited to foreign affairs, that 
the wider junto described by Clarendon as existing in the earlier 
months of 1640 was not identical with the standing committee 
for foreign affairs, but with a committee for Scottish affairs, 
which had been created in October 1639 ; and also that it is likely 
that Clarendon, who was then in opposition, misapprehended 
its character and ascribed to it the characteristics of his own 
foreign committee of 1660. There was, however, a junto of six, 
of whom he was one, formed in 1643, which dealt generally with 
affairs ; but this was in time of war, and it was rather a substitute 
for privy council than a committee of that body. 

The committee for foreign affairs under Charles II was very 
informal. Its members were varied at the discretion of the 
king. At the outset it was composed of Clarendon, Southampton, 
Ormonde, Albemarle, and the secretaries of state, Nicholas and 
Morice.** At a slightly later date, when the sale of Dunkirk was 
under discussion, Ormonde was omitted, and three naval authorities 


*® Register of the Privy Council. The list for June 1660 in Masson’s Life of Milton, 
vi. 17-19, is not quite correct for that month; it includes Dorchester, who was 
not sworn until 27 August. 

*° State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. 23, no. 94; Lister, Life of Clarendon, 
1838, ii. 6. 

*t Ante, xxi. 673. 

* Contin. of Life, §46; but cf. State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. 23, 
no. 94, which includes also Colepeper, who died on 11 July 1660. 
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—the duke of York, Sandwich, and Carteret—were added.** When 
Charles consulted it with regard to the arrangements concerning 
his marriage, only Clarendon, Southampton, Ormonde, Man- 
chester, and secretary Nicholas were included. When early in 
1663 he submitted the preliminary draft of an act declaratory of 
the nature of the royal dispensing power, Lord Robartes and Lord 
Ashley, who afterwards introduced the bill in parliament, were 
present in addition to the ordinary members.” The functions 
of the committee were mainly deliberative. It discussed proposals 
which were afterwards laid before the full council.** In the case 
of foreign negotiations, however, the privy council was sometimes 
not acquainted with them until a late stage, though Charles did 
not, during Clarendon’s period of office, actually conclude treaties 
without its sanction. On the occasion of the sale of Dunkirk the 
negotiations with the French envoy, D’Estrades, were conducted 
chiefly by Clarendon, with the cognizance of the secret committee. 
When they had proceeded for some time the matter was broached 
by the king at a close council, that is at one from which the clerk 
was ordered to withdraw and at which no minutes were taken. 
It was not finally considered in open council until 17 October 
1662,*” when the terms had been settled and the treaty was ready 
to be signed.* In dealing with foreign powers, therefore, this 
committee had considerable discretionary powers. 

The committee for foreign affairs dealt only with matters of 
foreign policy of particular moment. Temporary committees 
were frequently appointed to negotiate with foreign ambassadors, 
and these were different in composition from the foreign com- 
mittee. Thus the committee appointed on 6 September 1661 
to treat with the French ambassador consisted of Robartes, 
Manchester, Leicester, Anglesey, Ashley, Carteret, and the 
secretaries.® 


III. Opposition To CLARENDON’S SYSTEM 


Such was the arrangement of the business of the privy council 
under Clarendon’s administration. Almost from the outset, 
however, the complete realization of his ideas was rendered 
impossible by the hostility of other members of the government, 
and in the end his whole scheme of rule was overthrown by inde- 
pendent assaults from parliament and the king. 


*® Contin. of Life, § 456. % Jbid. § 154. % Ibid. § 584. 

%* Ibid. §1197. Some notes of the proceedings of the foreign committee by 
Secretary Nicholas are in State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. 23, nos. 93-104. 

* Register of the Privy Council, 17 October 1662. 

*® See Notes which passed at the Meetings of the Privy Council between Charles II and 
Clarendon, Roxburghe Society, 1896, p. 73 ; Contin. of Life, § 462. 

*® Register of the Privy Council, 6 September 1661. For other temporary com- 
mittees dealing with foreign affairs see State Papers, Domestic, vol. 276, no 251. 
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(a) Opposition from Parliament 


The demand that had been made before the civil war that 
council should be composed of persons approved by parliament 
was of course abandoned after the Restoration, but it was neces- 
sary to establish an understanding between the two bodies with 
regard to large measures of policy. Clarendon was chiefly con- 
cerned with influencing parliament, but he found eventually that 
the influence of parliament on the council was more important. 

At first Charles IT entrusted the conduct of affairs in parlia- 
ment to Clarendon and Southampton. These ministers 


had every day conference with some select persons of the house of commons, 
who had always served the king, and upon that account had great interest 
in that assembly, and in regard of the experience they had and their good 
parts were hearkened to with reverence. And with those they consulted 
in what method to proceed in disposing the house, sometimes to propose, 
sometimes to consent to what should be most necessary to the public ; 
and by them to assign parts to other men, whom they found disposed and 
willing to concur in what was to be desired : and all this without any noise, 
or bringing many together to design, which ever was and ever will be 
ingrateful to parliaments, and, however it may succeed for a little time 
will in the end be attended with prejudice.” 


This method, however, did not suit some of the younger 
royalists, who desired to form a definite party in the commons 
to act in the king’s interests. Prominent among these, according 
to Clarendon, were Sir William Coventry, who was private 
secretary to the duke of York, Sir Henry Bennet, keeper of the 
privy purse, Thomas Clifford, whose advances, according to 
Burnet,“ Clarendon had rejected, and Winston Churchill, father 
of the first duke of Marlborough. The influence of this party was 
enhanced on the retirement of Sir Edward Nicholas from the 
office of secretary of state on 15 October 1662 by the succession 
of Sir Henry Bennet to his office, and by the appointment of 
several new privy councillors, including the duke of Buckingham, 
who had already been sworn at Breda during the exile. ‘ From 
this time,’ says Clarendon, ‘they who stood at any near distance 
could not but discern that the chancellor’s interest and credit 
with the king manifestly declined.’ * When parliament reas- 
sembled in February 1662-3, Bennet and Coventry communicated 
to the king their idea of forming a party in the commons. To 
their proposals Clarendon objected ‘that great and notorious 
meetings and cabals in parliament had been always odious in 
parliament ’, and that they had almost always ended unluckily.® 

* Contin. of Life, § 395. “! Own Time, i. 225. * Contin. of Life, § 439. 


* Ibid. $409. Here we have that dislike of the party system inherited by the earl 
of Chatham. 
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The matter was compromised for the moment by including 
Bennet, Clifford, and Churchill in the parliamentary committee, 
but their presence is considered by Clarendon to have impaired 
the efficiency of these conferences by producing divisions among 
those present.“ In fact we find that the persons who eventually 
succeeded Clarendon in the direction of the administration first 
made their influence felt in the commons, that they then gained 
access to the parliamentary committee, and that they were thus 
enabled to weaken Clarendon’s general control of the government 
in spite of the fact that his influence was still preponderant in 
the privy council. The increased power of parliament rendered it 
necessary to submit to the parliamentary committee for discussion 
many topics which formerly would have been reserved for the 
council alone. Thus it was possible for Clarendon’s opponents 
in this committee to make his unpopularity with parliament an 
effective weapon against him and to represent him as out of 
touch with public opinion. Bennet and Coventry, for instance, 
used their position, according to Clarendon, to force on the war 
with the Dutch in 1665 by assuring the king ‘ that he could not ask 
more money of the parliament than they would readily give him, 
if he would engage in this war which the whole kingdom so much 
desired ’.® 

In consequence of the necessity of humouring parliament 
persons were made members of the privy council whom Clarendon 
did not consider suitable. He held that the council should be 
composed exclusively of great officials and magnates. Taking 
this view he particularly objected to the proposal to make 
William Coventry, the duke of York’s secretary, a privy coun- 
cillor, both on the ground that a servant of the king’s brother 
was not a suitable person and that no servant of the prince of 
Wales had ever been a privy councillor, with the exception of 
the earl of Newcastle, the present king’s governor, and also 
because ‘ there were at present too many already, and the number 
lessened the dignity of the relation’. In spite of these objections 
Coventry was knighted and called to the privy council on 26 May 
1665, and was soon after admitted to the foreign committee,” 
where Clarendon complains that his influence was employed to 
diminish his own credit with the king. 

In another direction parliament struck directly at the inde- 
pendence of the council. The control of finance was the weapon 
which it had formerly used against the crown. Clarendon’s 
views on this subject were clear. The right of granting supplies 
belonged unquestionably to parliament, but the appropriation 
and control of expenditure was exclusively the function of the 

“ Contin. of Life, §§ 412-14. ® [bid. § 534. 
“ Ibid. § 733. * Ibid. § 739. 
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council. The constant waste and misapplication of supplies which 
marked the king’s government “ made parliament little inclined 
to acquiesce in Clarendon’s opinion. During the Dutch war 
dissatisfaction became acute, and Sir George Downing urged, 
says Clarendon, that 


the root of all miscarriage was the unlimited power of the lord treasurer, 
that no money could issue without his particular direction, and all money 
was paid upon [no] other rules than his order ; so that, let the king want 
as much as was possible, no money could be paid by his, without the 
treasurer’s warrant.‘ 


Downing meant to insinuate that the treasurer could not prevent 
the king diverting supplies from the public service, and to remedy 
this he proposed to add a provision to the subsidy bill of 1665 
(17 Charles II, cap. i), appropriating the entire grant exclusively 
to the purpose of carrying on the Dutch war. The assent of the 
king was obtained, and the provision was introduced when the 
subsidy bill was in committee. It was regarded by the con- 
stitutional royalists as ‘introductive to a commonwealth and not 
fit for monarchy’. It was also observed that the appropriation 
of supplies in the Long Parliament was the prelude to rebellion, 
and that Cromwell had never permitted such clauses.” It was 
opposed by the solicitor-general, Sir Heneage Finch, and others, 
and Clarendon thinks that it would have been thrown out but 
for the intervention of the king, who ordered Finch to abandon 
his opposition. The king was mainly influenced by the considera- 
tion that the new clause, by reassuring the public, would enable 
him to borrow the money from the bankers on easier terms. 

In consequence of the reluctance of the constitutional royalists 
a meeting to discuss the bill privately was held in Clarendon’s 
bedchamber. Those present were the king, the duke of York, 
Clarendon, Southampton, Ashley, Arlington, Sir Geoffrey Palmer 
the attorney-general, Finch the solicitor-general, Coventry, and 
Downing. Clarendon reproached Downing with initiating so 
important a proposal without acquainting his superiors in the 
exchequer, and told him 


that it was impossible for the king to be well served, whilst fellows of his 
condition were admitted to speak as much as they had a mind to; and 
that in the best times such presumptions had been punished with im- 
prisonment by the lords of the council without the king’s taking notice 
of it.52 


Clarendon was irritated because Downing had not submitted his 
proposal to the treasurer, who would in due course have brought 


** See Pepys’s Diary, 30 June 1663, 29 February 1663-4. 
* Contin. of Life, § 780. 5° Ibid. § 787. 51 Tbid. § 804. 
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it before council for discussion before proposing it to parliament. 
Charles, however, did not share his feelings, and afterwards repri- 
manded him severely for his attack on Downing.” 

But although Charles was willing to allow parliament to appro- 
priate extraordinary grants to the war he did not intend to observe 
the conditions with any strictness : sums continued to be expended 
on other objects, and council was quite unable to check him even 
if it desired todo so. Moreover, at the close of 1664 he had created 
a fund upon which he was able to draw without being subject to 
any control whatever. In December he appointed Lord Ashley 
treasurer for the sums received by the crown from prizes made 
during the war, and directed that he was to make payments in 
obedience to the king’s warrant under his sign manual without 
accounting into the exchequer. Clarendon opposed this measure 
in vain,™ and Charles subsequently made large grants out of this 
fund for various purposes unconnected with the war.® 

The freedom with which the king diverted supplies, and the 
general corruption of the officials, gave rise to grave dissatisfaction. 
When parliament met on 21 September 1666 it found that the 
previous supplies had not sufficed to meet the expenses of the 
war. It was much discontented, and the commons resolved to 
make the appropriation a reality by investigating the accounts 
of the navy, ordnance, and stores. In spite of the opposition of 
the court party they appointed on 26 September a select com- 
mittee for the inspection of all the accounts of money voted and 
spent for the war. On 8 October they ordered the accounts of 
prize goods, which, it will be remembered, were under a distinct 
treasurer, to be brought to the committee.” Owing to the 
fact, however, that the committee had not power to take evi- 
dence on oath, it was impossible to obtain satisfactory results. 
Further steps were therefore resolved on. On 9 November 1666, 
the question being put in the commons that a bill be brought in 
enabling certain persons to take an account of the disbursements 
of the public monies upon oath, it passed in the negative by 
118 to 107, and a resolution was substituted 


that his Majesty having been graciously pleased to command his officers 
to bring into the House of Commons their accompts of the Receipts and 
Disbursements of the publick monies raised to maintain this present war, 
that the Lords be desired to name a committee of their House to join with 


® Ibid. §§ 805-6. 

*® The warrant for his commission is dated 24 December 1664, Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, 1664-5, p. 122. 

* Contin. of Life, §§ 575-81; cf. Christie's Life of Shaftesbury, 1871, i. 279-82. 

°° Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1664-5, pp. 339, 344, 363, 388, 452 ; 1665-6, 
pp. 48, 50, 102; 1666-7, p. 412; 1667, p. 99. 


°° Journals of the House of Commons, 21, 26, 28 September 1666. 
* Ibid. 8, 11 October 1666. 
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a committee of this House to the end the same accompts may be examined 
and taken upon oath.® 


The lords, however, did not approve of this procedure by means 
of a joint committee, considering that there was no precedent for 
a committee of lords and commons having power given them 
to examine by oath ; * and no arrangement being arrived at, the 
commons proceeded on 6 December to attach an additional clause 
in committee to a bill for raising a part of the supplies by 
means of a poll-tax, in which it was ordered that an account 
of the public monies given and spent for the war should be taken 
upon oath.” This provision was carried by thirty or forty 
voices in spite of the efforts of the court party.” 

The king and his ministers were considerably disturbed. The 
treasurer of the navy, Sir George Carteret, and Lord Ashley, the 
treasurer of the prize money, were reluctant to face the threatened 
scrutiny, and Charles knew that both treasurers had issued sums 
on warrants from him which he could not wish to be produced. 
In consequence he called ‘that committee of the privy-council 
with which he used to advise’, and complained to them of the 
unwonted procedure of the commons.” The committee appeared 
unanimous in the opinion that these proceedings must be stopped, 
and Clarendon, while acknowledging the necessity of respecting 
parliamentary privilege, was emphatic on the urgency of restrain- 
ing the houses from extending their jurisdiction to cases with 
which they had no concern.® 

Measures were therefore taken to prevent the passage of the 
objectionable clause. The ministerial supporters in the house 
of commons had sufficient influence to separate the clause from 
the poll-tax bill. On 11 December it was converted into a distinct 
bill and read for the second time. In the lords it was read for 
a second time on 19 December, and referred to a committee of 
the whole house. Then, with a view to shelving it, it was resolved 
to petition the king to issue a commission under the great seal 
to take account of the public monies.“ On 29 December the king, 
in answer to this petition, appointed a commission under the great 
seal to examine the war accounts.” On this being communicated 
to the commons on 3 January 1666-7 they resolved 


that this proceeding of the Lords in going by petition to the King, for a 
commission for taking the publick accompts, there being a bill sent up from 


8 Journals of the House of Commons, 9 November 1666; Journals of the House of 
Lords, 9 November 1666. 

°° Journals of the House of Lords, 12, 16, 22, 23 November 1666. 

°° Journals of the House of Commons, 7, 10, 11 December 1666, 

* Pepys’s Diary, 8 December 1666. 

® Contin. of Life, § 947-8. ® Ibid. § 949. 

* Journals of the House of Lords, 19, 20, 22 December 1666 ; State Papers, Domestic, 
vol. 182, nos. 94, 95. * Journals of the House of Lords, 29 December 1666. 
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this House, and depending before them, for taking the accompts in another 
way, is unparliamentary and of dangerous consequence.® 


In consequence of this remonstrance the lords resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill, and on 24 January sent it down to the 
commons amended. There it was still under discussion when 
parliament was prorogued on 8 February 1666/7.” 

But the commons were resolved not to abandon the principle 
for which they were contending. When parliament reassembled 
after Clarendon’s fall, a committee was appointed on 15 October 
1667 to prepare a bill, which was introduced on 26 October. 
It named a commission of nine with power to examine upon oath 
all persons connected with the expenditure of the previous war 
grants.” Their powers were limited to the next three years. The 
bill was sent to the lords on 17 December, passed on the 19th, and 
received the royal assent on the same day. The commissioners 
made two statements to the house of commons on 14 March 
1667/8 and 14 April 1668, and presented a report to both houses 
on 25 October 1669. In consequence of the statement made on 
14 April 1668, Admiral Sir William Penn was suspended from 
sitting in the commons on 21 April 74 and impeached on 24 April.” 
The impeachment came to an end on the adjournment of parlia- 
ment in May 1668 and the subsequent prorogation. After the 
presentation of the report both houses proceeded to investigate 
the conduct of Sir George Carteret, who had been treasurer of the 
navy from 1661 to 1667. A committee appointed by the house 
of lords reported favourably to Carteret, but the house of commons 
voted him guilty of misdemeanour on several of the charges,”* and 
suspended him from sitting on 10 December 1669. On the 
other hand the report exonerated Ashley. His accounts were 
completely in order, but it appeared from them that the king 
had used the prize money for other purposes than the war, 
though not to the extent that had been reported. Pepys in fact 
asserts, on the authority of Sir Hugh Cholmley, that £400,000 had 
gone into the privy purse since the beginning of the war.” This 
statement need not refer to Ashley’s fund exclusively ; but possibly 


* Journals of the House of Commons, 3 January 1666/7 ; Journals of the House of 
Lords, 12 January, 1666-7; see also Grey’s Debates, 1769, i. 3-5. 

* Journals of the House of Lords, 24 January 1666/7; Journals of the House of 
Commons, 7, 8 February 1666/7. 5 

* Ibid. 15, 26 October 1667; Grey’s Debates, i. 3. 

* Statutes of the Realm, 19 & 20 Car. II, cap. i. 

° Grey’s Debates, i. 116, 133-9, 157-9, 163-8, 169-74, 178-82, 202-4, 213-15; the 
report is printed in Hist. MSS. Comm., 8th Report, app. i. 128-33. 

! Grey’s Debates, i. 141-3. 

* Ibid. i. 145; Cobbett, State Trials, 1810, vi. 869-78; G. Penn, Memorials of 
Sir W. Penn, 1833, ii. 464 seq. ; Pepys’s Diary, 16, 20, 21, 24, 27, 29 April 1668. 

*® Grey’s Debates, i. 174, 179, 182. % Ibid. i. 215. 

* Pepys’s Diary, 12 December 1666. 
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Cholmley reckoned the whole of Ashley’s receipts as going into the 
privy purse. According to the report Ashley received nearly 
£437,500. His payments included over £26,000 ‘for secret 
services ’, and over £46,000 ‘for his Majesty’s more particular 
use’. Of the expenditure of the latter sum further details were 
given.”* Although it appeared that the bulk of the money had 
been properly spent, this part of the report, which showed how 
Charles had encroached on receipts which ought to have been 
sacred to the war, cannot have been gratifying to the king. 
It was even more serious from his point of view that the way was 
prepared for the assumption by parliament of that control of 
expenditure which Clarendon desired to entrust to the privy 


council, and for that control of the working executive which was 
its inevitable concomitant. 


(b) Opposition from the King 
Charles disliked and distrusted the aristocratic and bureau- 


cratic control over state affairs which Clarendon intended council 
to exercise. The king, he says, 


thought that those officers who immediately depended upon himself and 
only upon himself were more at his devotion than they who were obliged 
to give an account to any other superior. And from the time that he first 
came into France he had not been accustomed to any discourse more than 
to the undervaluing the privy-council, as if it shadowed the king too 
much, and usurped too much of his authority and too often superseded his 
own commands. And the queen his mother had, upon these discourses, 
always some instances of the authority which in such a case the council had 
assumed against the king’s judgment ; the exception to which, according 
to the relation which nobody could question, seemed to be very reasonable. 
This kind of discourse, being the subject of every day, made so great 
impression that it could never be defaced, and made the election and 
nomination of counsellors less considered, since they were to be no more 
advised with afterwards than before.” 


This remarkable passage, written after Clarendon’s impeachment, 
and tinged with the passion of an exile who saw the work of 
his lifetime shattered, sets forth with extraordinary clearness 
the points of difference between Charles IT and Clarendon, which 
continued to increase until the catastrophe of 1667. Clarendon, 
imbued with the constitutional traditions of the past, found 
himself in constant opposition to Charles II, who was fascinated 


*® Hist. MSS. Comm., 8th Report, app. i. 129. The details of the expenditure 


may be found in the Public Record Office in the warrant entry books, and particularly 
in Entry Book 22. 
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by French principles of government, and designed by emancipating 
the various departments of state from the control of the council 
and by isolating them from each other to bring them all under 
his personal sway. During Clarendon’s administration Charles 
took steps in this direction with regard to both the treasury 
and the navy. 


(i) The Treasury 


At the Restoration Clarendon’s particular friend, the earl of 
Southampton, was lord treasurer. As he sympathized with the 
chancellor’s views on administration the business of the treasury 
was carried on in subordination to the council,”* and important 
payments were sanctioned by an order in council. The king 
disliked this method of procedure. It placed restraints upon his 
expenditure, which he endured with impatience. But he was 
influenced mainly by the shortcomings of the administration. 
The privy council was not a suitable board of financial control. 
While itself inefficient, it hindered any changes in system within 
the treasury also. The shortcomings of the treasury, its anti- 
quated and cumbrous methods, were constantly pointed out to 
the king by men of the younger generation, notably by Downing 
and Cooper. Under the influence of these advisers, Charles, as 
has been shown, attempted to form a separate fund during the 
Dutch war under Cooper’s management. Parliament, however, 
showed disquiet at this device, and as the treasury itself could 
not be reformed while Southampton was at its head, Charles 
desired to remove Southampton and to place it in commission. 
In order to understand how this would affect the chancellor’s 
system it is necessary to remember that he considered that 
council should be composed of great officials with a few magnates. 
The administration was in fact to be carried on by the heads 
of the departments of state. Each of these, individually, from 
the importance of his office, would have great weight in the 
council. But if the great offices were put in commission, not only 
would the individual importance of the official councillors be lost, 
but the king might, by introducing members of various opinions 
into the same commission, altogether destroy the politicalinfluence 
of the department, while those members of the commission who 
were not privy councillors would have a natural preference for 
independent departmental action. 

According to Clarendon, Downing’s proposal in 1665 to request 
parliament to appropriate supplies for the war was made partly 
in the hope that the affront might drive Southampton to resign. 
Finding this attempt fruitless the king, shortly afterwards, 
directly proposed to Clarendon that he should induce the treasurer 


78 Shaw, preface to Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-7, xxxv—-xxxvii. 
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to withdraw on account of ill health, and that the office should 
be put in commission, as it had been in Cromwell’s time. In reply 
Clarendon said ‘ thatdhe was very sorry to find his majesty so much 
inclined to commissioners, who were indeed fittest to execute all 
offices according to the model of a commonwealth, but not at all 
agreeable to monarchy’. Cromwell, he said, had had an army 
of one hundred thousand men, which made him have no need 
of the authority and reputation of a treasurer.” He succeeded, 
with the assistance of the duke of York, in dissuading the king 
from the change for the time, but on the death of Southampton 
in May 1667 Charles revived the idea. On this occasion, finding 
his objections to placing the office in commission disregarded, 
the chancellor proposed to follow the ‘ old course’ and to com- 
pose the commission of the keeper of the great seal (at this time 
the lord chancellor), the two secretaries of state, two other 
principal persons of the council, and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer.* He found that Charles had already determined on 
his commissioners. The king would not hear of the chancellor 
or the secretaries, nor would he restrict himself to privy 
councillors, remarking that he would choose ‘rough and ill- 
natured men, not to be moved with civilities or importunities 
in the payment of money; but apply it all to his present 
necessities ’. He proposed Sir John Duncombe and two privy 
councillors, Sir Thomas Clifford and Sir William Coventry. 
Clarendon induced him to add Albemarle and the chancellor of the 
exchequer, Lord Ashley,* and to make Duncombe a privy coun- 
cillor in order to obviate the inconvenience of having an unsworn 
commissioner. But this was all that he could accomplish, 
and his failure to hinder the placing of the treasury in commission 
was a presage of his approaching disgrace. The change, however, 
was of great benefit to the treasury. Downing was made secretary 
to the commissioners, and ‘ from 1667 onwards’, says Dr. Shaw, 
‘under Downing’s inspiration, the routine of Treasury business 
and Treasury bookkeeping was systematised and regulated in 
a remarkably thorough and regular manner.’® Resolutions, 
which in Southampton’s time took the form of an order scribbled 
on the face or dorse of a petition or case, were after consideration 
before the board drawn up into a formal minute. From the date 
of this commission begins the history of the treasury as an 
independently organized department of state. 


*® Contin. of Life, §§ 811-17. 8° Clarendon. 
** Morice and Arlington. ® Lord Ashley. 
** With regard to the reasons for the king’s reluctance to make Ashley a com- 
missioner see Christie, Life of Shaftesbury, i. 307. 
** Contin. of Life, §§ 1082-88. 
*® Preface to Calendar of Treasury Books, 1660-7, p. xliii. 
*§ Ibid. pp. xliv—xlv. 
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(ii) The Admiralty 


On 6 June 1660 the office of lord high admiral was bestowed 
on the duke of York.” As the king’s brother he was too high 
a person to be easily controlled, and he was encouraged by his 
secretary, William Coventry, to regard himself as responsible 
to none but the king, and to keep the nomination of officers 
in his own hands. The duke, Clarendon says, considered that 
‘being high admiral he was to render account to none but the 
king, nor suffer anybody else to interpose in any thing relating 
to’ the navy or the admiralty. 


Whereas in truth there is no officer of the crown more subject to the 
council-board than the admiral of England, who is to give an account 
of all his actions and of every branch of his office constantly to the board, 
and to receive their orders: nor hath he the nomination of the captains 
of the ships, till upon the presentation of their names he receives their 
approbation, which is never denied. Nor was there any counsellor who 
had ever sat at the board in the last king’s time, to whom this was not 
as much known as any order of the table. 

But there was no retrieving this authority, not only from the influence 
Mr. Coventry, and they of the family who adhered to him, had upon the 
duke, but from the king’s own inclination, who thought that those officers 
who immediately depended upon himself and only upon himself were more 
at his devotion than they who were obliged to give an account to any 
other superior.®§ 


In consequence the whole of the offices at the disposal of the 
admiral were filled up, without any reference to the privy 
council, by Coventry, who took advantage of his position, 
Clarendon asserts, to obtain large sums of money,” and for 
this consideration retained in their posts the men who had served 
under Cromwell. The result of this loss of authority on the 
part of the privy council Clarendon considers to be an immense 
growth of corruption, embezzlement, and, consequently, of 
inefficiency in the admiralty and navy; but his opinion is not 
borne out by the evidence. 

Within a few weeks a further important resolution was arrived 
at. At the date of the Restoration the administration of the navy 
was controlled by twenty-eight commissioners, who had been 
appointed by parliament in December 1659.% This commission 


*? Pepys’s Diary, 16 May 1660, and note in Wheatley’s edition. The original 
appointment was made shortly before September 1649. See Register of the Privy 
Council, 31 August 1649. 


88 Contin. of Life, §§ 563, 50-4. 
*® Pepys corroborates the statement that he sold places: Diary, 28 October 1667. 


* See Dr. J. R. Tanner’s preface to Catalogue of Pepysian MSS., in the Publica- 
tions of the Navy Records Soc. xxvi. 6. 
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was temporarily continued until 2 July." Clarendon was anxious 
to prevent the continuation of the arrangement, which would 
give the lord high admiral the services of an administrative body 
independent of the privy council. The natural established council 
of the lord high admiral, he says, is the three superior officers 
of the navy.” It was customary for them to attend him once a 
week.®* Coventry, however, was hostile to them, and especially to 
Sir George Carteret, who, besides being treasurer of the navy, 
was vice-chamberlain of the king’s household and therefore a 
privy councillor. He proposed to the duke 


that in regard of the multiplicity of business in the navy, much more than 
in former times, and the setting out greater fleets than had been accustomed 
in that age when those officers and that model for the government of the 
navy had been established, his royal highness would propose to the king 
to make an addition by commissioners, of some other persons always to 
sit with the other officers with equal authority, and to sign all bills with 
them. It is very true [Clarendon adds] there have frequently been com- 
missioners for the navy ; but it hath been in the [place] of the admiral and 
to perform his office: but in the time of an admiral commissioners have 
not been heard of. 


The duke proposed this innovation at the council board, where 
it passed without opposition ; and after it had been considered 
by a committee, seven persons were appointed commissioners on 
4 July 1660. These were the three chief officers of the navy, 
the treasurer Sir George Carteret, the future comptroller, the 
surveyor Sir William Batten, Lord Berkeley, Sir William Penn, 
Peter Pett, and Samuel Pepys ; ®” Coventry was added on 12 May 
1662.8 Early in 1664 their authority was extended by an act of 
parliament giving them for two years summary jurisdiction with 
regard to unruly sailors, and so investing them with some of 
the powers of justices of the peace.” 


* Register of the Privy Council, 31 May, 2 June 1660, printed in G. Penn’s 
Memorials of Sir W. Penn, ii. 241. 

® The treasurer, comptroller, and surveyor. See also the statement of the duke 
of York in State Papers, Domestic, Charles II, vol. 213, no. 65, dated 12 August 1667. 

% Cf. Pepys’s Diary, 8 September 1662. 

* Contin. of Life, § 569. 

** Register of the Privy Council, 27 June, 4 July 1660. The order in council is in- 
serted before the minutes for 4 July, and is printed in G. Penn’s Memorials of Sir W. 
Penn, ii. 241-3. Cf. preface to Catalogue of Pepysian MSS. i. 6-7. Dr. Tanner is 
mistaken in dating the order 2 July, if the copy in the Register of the Privy Council 
be correct. See also Pepys’s Diary, 2, 3 July 1660. 

*° Colonel Robert Slingsby was appointed in August. 

*” Register of the Privy Council, 4 July 1660 ; Sir G. Jackson’s Naval Commissioners, 
1889. 

8 Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1661-2, p. 368. 

* 16 Car. II, cap. 5; cf. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1663-4, p. 82 ; Journals 
of the House of Commons, 24, 27 July 1664; preface to Catalogue of Pepysian MSS., 
i. 185-8. 
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The council thus lost the power of appointing naval officers 
and much of the administrative control. But it still retained 
considerable authority. On 9 November 1660 a committee for 
naval affairs was appointed consisting of the duke of York, 
Southampton, Albemarle, and seven other privy councillors.’ 
To its consideration were referred the requirements of the ensuing 
year in men, shipping, and provisions, and it was entrusted with 
the duty of making contracts for the supplies required.™ At the 
time of the first Dutch war this committee received unrestricted 
powers to deal with any emergencies that might arise It had 
been strengthened by the addition of Prince Rupert, Berkeley, 
and Bennet on 11 November 1663, and subsequently Lauderdale, 
Buckingham, and Ormonde were added.™™ 


[V. CLARENDON’S FALL 


Clarendon’s fall was due largely to the difference between him 
and Charles with regard to principles of administration. The 
king was not in agreement with him as to the constitutional 
position of the privy council. Charles, says Clarendon, ‘ rather 
esteemed some particular members of it, than was inclined to 
believe that the body of it ought to receive a reverence from the 
people, or be looked upon as a vital part of the government.’ ™ 
The principal cause of his fall was not the personal feelings 
of the king and the duke of York, though he himself believed it 
was. Charles was assured of Clarendon’s devotion to his service,™ 
and felt that he owed his restoration largely to Clarendon’s 
counsels. Until he became acutely dissatisfied with the conduct 
of affairs he did not wish to break with him. But he found the 
position of the crown weakened by the defective working of the 
administration. The heads of the departments had such weight 
in council that they prevented proper supervision and control. 

To this general cause must be added Clarendon’s political 
blunders, which formed one of the reasons for the dissatisfaction 
of parliament and for the resolve to institute an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Dutch war. In writing to the duchess of Orleans 
Charles says, ‘ the truth is the ill conduct of my Lord Clarendon in 
my affairs has forced me to permit many enquiries to be made, 
which otherwise I would not have suffered the Parliament to have 
done.’ (Clarendon’s position was weakened by the disasters 
of the Dutch war. He disliked the war, and was incapable of con- 


© Register of the Privy Council, 9 November 1660, 11 November 1663, 

! Ibid. 14 November 1660; 8, 15 February 1660-1. 

'® Ibid. 11 November 1664. 

8 Ibid. 11 November 1663 ; 16, 25, 30 November 1664. 

™ Contin. of Life, § 912. 108 Ibid. § 809. 
' Miss Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady), Madame, 1900, p. 248. 
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ducting it. ‘ As I did from my soul,’ he says, ‘ abhor the entering 
into this war, so I never presumed to give any advice or counsel 
by way of managing it, but by opposing many propositions which 
seemed to the late lord treasurer and myself to be unreasonable.’ ™ 
This was an impossible attitude for a man in his position to take 
up, and he ought at least to have anticipated the co-operation of 
Louis XIV with the Dutch. But, as Burnet says, ‘he had not 
a right notion of foreign matters.’ The country generally 
attributed all the disasters of the war to him. 

While his loss of reputation in the eyes of the king and nation 
was due partly to his political prepossessions and partly to 
blunders in practical politics, the final catastrophe was made 
inevitable by his blindness to the real power and position of 
parliament. After the Dutch attack on Sheerness, in June 1667, 
he opposed the immediate reassembling of parliament on the 
ground that as it had been prorogued to October it would be 
unconstitutional to recall it sooner. He suggested the im- 
practicable course of dissolving parliament and resorting to a 
general election at a time when the country was in a state of 
alarm and of intense irritation, and he proposed until supplies could 
be obtained from the new parliament to place the forces raised 
to resist the Dutch at free quarters.“ He was himself conscious 
later that this proposal had injured him,™ and in fact it aroused 
the dread of military government inherited from the time of the 
Commonwealth. Parliament came up unmanageable on 15 July 
and was immediately prorogued, but not before it had demanded 
the disbanding of the forces raised. Charles foresaw that when 
it met again it would demand the punishment of Clarendon, and 
he was determined not to enter into a contest with it in defence 
of the minister. New men were needed who understood the 
meaning of what had passed between 1640 and 1660. 

About the middle of August the king sent the duke of York 
to Clarendon to urge him to resign the great seal, because the 
commons were certain to impeach him." Clarendon had an inter- 
view with Charles on 26 August in which he declared himself 
determined not to deliver up the seal unless he were deprived 
of it. He showed his failure to gauge the situation by beseeching 
the king ‘ not to suffer his spirits to fall, nor himself to be dejected, 
with the appearance of the formidable power of the Parliament, 
which was more, or less, or nothing, as he pleased to make it ’.4* 
Such advice at the close of a mismanaged war, when the king 
was unable to raise money to carry on the administration 

1” Contin. of Life, § 1197. 
18 Miss Foxcroft’s Supplement to Burnet’s History of My Own Time, 1902, p. 55. 
1 Contin. of Life, §§ 1099-1101. 9 hid, § 1104. 


™ Ibid. §1105; cf. Pepys’s Diary, 13 October 1667. 
"8 Contin. of Life, § 1134. "3 Thid, § 1142. 
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and was therefore compelled to throw himself on parliament, 
seriously detracts from Clarendon’s ability as a statesman. His 
next words, ‘it was yet in his power to govern them, but if they 
found it was in their power to govern him, nobody knew what 
the end would be,’ are interpreted by Lister as a warning to the 
king in regard to his private and political conduct, and, if they 
were thus intended, they are singularly unhappy in the mouth of 
a minister against whom the nation was crying out. He further 
prejudiced his case by an attack on Lady Castlemaine. 

This interview is particularly worthy of attention because 

it is so illuminating as to Clarendon’s view of the position. 
He persisted in ascribing his decline in Charles’s regard to the 
personal influence of Buckingham and Lady Castlemaine,™* and 
refused to recognize that tlie failure of his administration had 
shaken Charles’s confidence in his ability, while his unpopularity 
made the risk of supporting him enormous. Charles showed 
a truer appreciation of the situation when he replied to those 
who interceded for Clarendon, that ‘ he had made himself odious 
to parliament, and so was no more capable to do him service ’. 
‘ There can be nothing advanced in the Parl : ’ wrote Charles to his 
sister, ‘ until this matter of my Lord Clarendon be over, but after 
that I shall be able to take my mesures to with them, as you will 
see the good effects of it ;’ “* and in March 1668 he added, ‘ most 
of the vexation and trouble I have at present in my affairs I owe 
to him.’””” That closer relations with parliament were Charles’s 
aim appears from his speech to the body on 10 October, when he 
said, with reference to the prorogation in July, ‘I have given 
myself time to do some things I have since done, which I hope 
will not be unwelcome to you, but a foundation for a greater 
confidence between us for the future.’ “8 In reply the commons 
expressly thanked the king for depriving the chancellor of office." 
Charles summed up the position in a letter to Ormonde : 
The truth is, his behaviour and humour was grown so unsupportable to 
myself, and to all the world else, that I could no longer endure it, and it was 
impossible for me to live with it and do those things with the Parliament 
that must be done or the Government will be lost. When I have a better 
opportunity for it, you shall know many particulars that have inclined me 
to this resolution, which already seems to be well liked in the world, and 
to have given a real and visible amendment to my affairs.12° 


E. I. CarLy Le. 

"4 Evelyn’s Diary, 27 August 1667. 

"8 Contin. of Life, § 1144; but cf. Burnet, i. 251. 

"8 Miss Cartwright’s Madame, p. 249. "7 Ibid. p. 260. 

"8 Journals of the House of Lords, 10 October 1667. 

"® Journals of the House of Commons, 14 October 1667; Pepys’s Diary, 12, 14 
October 1667. On the other hand, Povey and others thought that Clarendon’s removal 
had softened the feeling against him : Pepys’s Diary, 10, 11 September 1667. 

* CharlesII to Ormonde, 15 September 1667, Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd series, iv. 39. 
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Struensee and the Fall of Bernstorff 


OUR generations after his death, the mystery of Struensee 
is still unsolved. It is well known that in the years 1770 
and 1771 a young German doctor wielded an immense influence 
over the king and queen of Denmark, and used that influence 
to create the most conspicuous and unrestrained benevolent 
despotism in Europe. Within some eighteen months, indeed, 
the council of ministers who ruled Denmark by favour of Russia 
having first been paralysed, he remodelled countless institutions 
in accordance with the new enlightenment, called forth from 
Altona to Trondhjem a universal curse, confessed that he had 
seduced the queen, and died, a Christian penitent, upon the 
scaffold. But, in spite of verdicts not a few, the ability and 
character of the man who thus amazed Europe have perhaps 
never yet been adequately appraised. At his fall, as was natural, 
the Danes were unanimous in injustice. Even the chief jurists 
reported to the king : 


Neither we nor any of your Majesty’s faithful subjects can think 
without sorrow and the utmost horror upon the kind of attachment that 
Struensee had for your Majesty, the kind of care that he took for your 
life and personal happiness.! 


In 1824, when Professor Hést published the first methodical 
history of Struensee and his ministry, he had become the man 
of the people, ‘who created a new spirit in government and 
nation which, if maintained, would have borne the most notable 
fruit ; he established laws and institutions which have stood the 
test of half a century.’? An equal interval elapsed before the 
brilliant Jena professor, Karl Wittich, surveying a widened field 
of research, found Struensee a talented man of rich nature, 
although without genius: ‘no hero, no philosopher, and not cast 
in tragic mould ; he was shattered on the contradiction between 
his high task and his inadequate personality.’* In the twentieth 
century the learned and lucid history* of Professor Edward 

1 J. K. Host, Struensee og hans Ministerium, iii. 219. * Ibid. i, 79. 

° K. Wittich, Struensee (Leipzig, 1879), p. 156. His biography of Struensee in 
the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xxxvi. (1893), is only slightly more favourable. 


* Danmark-Norges Historie under Christian VII (1766-1808), t i, ii. 1, 2 
(Copenhagen, 1902). 
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Holm, supported by a far richer store of documents, portrays 
Struensee too unfavourably not to challenge inquiry. It would 
be astounding, indeed, if even under a weak autocrat with a 
consort imperious yet frail, a lowly new-comer to the Danish 
court could have achieved so much had he been merely a shallow 
materialist, mediocre in ability and education, and untruthful. 

Struensee’s alleged untruthfulness, since it raises a question 
rather of fact than of opinion, may perhaps be more easily 
proved or disproved than the other qualities named. And 
here his apologist must give way if his own Defence,® which was 
written in prison and dated 14 April 1772, be successfully im- 
pugned. There, if anywhere, he told the truth, and—except for 
deliberate silence with regard to the insanity of the king® and 
the adultery of the queen—the whole truth. The Defence was 
composed without counsellors and without documents. Its 
author professed to have renounced all hope of life, and, in the 
fervour of his new-found faith, almost all desire to live. His 
one aim, so far as can be judged, was to repair the mischief which 
he had done. Both at the time of writing the Defence and, a few 
weeks later, on the very verge of death, he assured his confessor 
of its truthfulness. He now stands acquitted of the only charge, 
that of falsifying the accounts, regarding which the confessor 
found it hard to accept the assurance. According to Professor 
Holm, however, Struensee’s Defence ‘showed that he still 
believed that he could deal with the matter purely in the fashion 
of an advocate, so that on various points he by no means kept 
to the truth. To this extent, his conversion to Christianity could 
not be said to have stood the test to which it was put.’? The 
following pages form an attempt to determine whether this 
charge is valid. 

A substantial and weighty part of the Defence deals with 
the memorable journey of Christian VII through Holstein in 
1770, a journey marked by the recall to court, first, of Struen- 
see’s friend Brandt, and next, of his patron Count Rantzau ; and, 
finally, by the dismissal of Count Holck, long the bosom friend 
of the king. This last took place on 27 July. A month later the 
court returned to Copenhagen. In the middle of September Count 
Bernstorff was dismissed, and the old régime of the ministers 
came to anend. In the eyes of Europe Bernstorff was Denmark, 
while to the Danes he represented the crown. His fall was held 

° Verantwortung des Grafen von Struensee an die Kénigliche Commission, printed in 
Hist, iii, 108-39. 

* Compare Struensee’s ‘ Relation’ (regarding the king’s health), translated by 
N. Lassen, Den Struensee’ske Proces, in Tidsskrift for Retsvidenskab, 1891, p. 246. 
This helps to repulse the bitter but unconvincing attack of C. Molbech upon the 


Defence, Nyt historisk Tidsskrift, tv. ii. 637. 
* y, ii, 2. 418. 
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to portend a revolution in home and foreign policy alike, and 
from it the historian dates the autocracy of Struensee. 

With regard to the journey of 1770, Struensee makes four clear 
assertions in his Defence. He asserts, first, that Holck, who had 
been losing the king’s favour, proposed the journey ‘ in order, as 
I believe, to maintain his position ’ (sich zu souteniren) ; secondly, 
that the queen (by this time admittedly his own paramour) was 
determined to remove Holck from court; thirdly, that to this 
end, after vainly endeavouring to allay her hostility, he suggested 
the recall of Brandt and Rantzau ; and, fourthly, that down to 
the time of their recall no plan existed for the alterations in the 
ministry. This narrative is expressly discredited by Professor 
Holm. How, he asks (I. i. 220), could the journey serve Holck ? 
It was far more probably Struensee and the queen who wished for 
it. Again (240, 241), ‘the development of his [Struensee’s] own 
conduct in the time which followed is quite inexplicable ’ if his 
own account be accepted. ‘Nothing could be more foolish 
than his desire to make the world believe that the battle in 
which Rantzau was to assist was directed against the insignifi- 
cant Holck, not against the ministers and the whole ruling 
system.’ 

At first sight it appears somewhat difficult to attribute a well- 
planned and far-reaching political design to an adventurer whose 
career is portrayed as a series of short-sighted steps dictated by 
no plan or principle. The dictum of Dean L. Koch® seems 
distinctly more plausible. He says of Struensee, that 


when he became the Queen’s lover, he scarcely regarded this as a means 
of gaining greater and greater power: but he very speedily discovered 
that he had come into so dangerous a situation that it was impossible for 
him to suffer any superior, if he would not hazard being crushed: care 


for his own safety drove him further and further forward, and higher 
and higher up. 


It is significant, moreover, that no conclusive corroboration 
of the charge of having formed far-reaching political designs 
appears to have resulted from the seizure, early in 1772, of 
Struensee’s papers and of the correspondence between some 
of his alleged accomplices. Rantzau’s letters to General Gahler 
during the summer of 1770 demonstrate the existence of a 
royalist party, Struensee’s membership of that party, its ex- 
pectation of a campaign, and the possibility that ‘the Beast ’ 
Holck might be overthrown. They are far from suggesting that 
Struensee rather than Gihler was the leader of the party, or 
that its members were conscious of possessing, from whatever 
source it might have come, a definite plan of action. Only 


* Historisk Tidsskrift, vi. 5, i. 90. 


naan none 
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‘ 


late in July, and when beside himself with rage and disappoint- 
ment at Bernstorff’s refusal to countenance his recall to court, 
does Rantzau bluster to his friend General Gahler that that 
‘most reverend Mufti, surnamed the Sheep ’, ‘ may even himself 
lose his place’ if he does not yield. In his Defence Struensee 
states that he suggested Rantzau’s recall as that of a man 
‘personally agreeable to the King’, and ‘fitted to balance the 
reputation of the then Ministry which, the Queen feared, would 
re-establish the credit of Count Holeck by removing those who 
stood in his way’. This theory suggests an entirely adequate 
reason for the vapourings of his fantastic and egotistical ally 
at the time. Holck, it is true, neither possessed nor desired to 
possess any pretensions to statesmanship. But his high place 
in the court, and his remarkable intimacy with the autocratic 
head of the state, had made him in the past a distinct factor in 
policy. This was well known to George III before his Danish 
guests reached England in 1768, it terrified his representative 
at Copenhagen, it was admitted and turned to their own uses 
by Bernstorff and his colleagues.? So long as the Danes owed 
allegiance to a monarch who found his keenest pleasure in 
cashiering, but who, unaided, was unequal to any decisive act, 
the favourite must be a political factor of high importance. 

In this connexion the English dispatches ® are not without 
interest. Gunning, our resident at Copenhagen, had learned in 
four years that ‘the politics of Denmark seem incapable of any 
other production than that of intrigue ’. For this, and particularly 
for interference by France, he had a watchful eye, and in 1769, 
while recording successive proofs of Holck’s continued importance, 
he notes the rising influence of young Warnstedt, the king’s 
former page, whom he names, and of Struensee, whose name he 
carefully omits. From February to April 1770 he pays each 
month a tribute to the power of Holck. First, the king passes 
some hours every day with him, and thereby has dangerous 
opportunities of intercourse with his guest the Spanish am- 
bassador. Next, he receives a share in the control of the privy 
purse. Finally, the king exhorts the fiery Russian minister to 
live at peace with him. Then, on 1 May, Gunning reports that 
“the Court have taken a sudden resolution of going into Holstein. 
Orders are actually given to have everything in readiness by 
the beginning of next month for that journey ; it is not known 
by whom this Project has been planned.’ Why, it may well 
be asked, should not the plan have been that of Holck? A 
former royal journey, that memorable tour of 1768 in England 
and France on which Struensee first accompanied the king, had 


° A. Friis, Bernstorffsche Papiere, ii. 203; State Papers, passim. 
© State Papers, Foreign, Denmark 122 123, passim. 
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brought Holck’s fortune to its zenith. It was of Holck that 
Bernstorff wrote from Brussels in August 1768: ‘So he has 
become His Excellency : not bad progress in six or eight months. 
. . . He is prodigiously in favour. The King treats him abso- 
lutely as a brother, sometimes as a superior.’ And in spite 
of the notorious fickleness of Christian VII the impression 
then made had remained uneffaced at least down to the first 
months of 1770. Might Holck not now hope for its renewal ? 
A pleasure-tour might well give scope for the social powers 
of the court marshal and revive his waning lustre. He would 
possess many allies in the court, while the presence of the queen, 
his enemy, was contrary to precedent. The Saxon ambassador, 
_ indeed, mentioned on 1 May the rumour that on this occasion 
she had ‘declared that she would follow His Majesty, even if 
he journeyed to the Antipodes’,” but hitherto she had been 
conspicuously thwarted and neglected. 

The honest Swiss philosopher, Reverdil, the very type of a 
dispassionate contemporary historian, to whom all the actors 
in the Struensee tragedy were well known, declares that it was 
by Holck that the ministers had been reconciled to the former 
journey, and by Holck that the plan of this one was devised.” 
The execution of the plan, it must not be forgotten, was post- 
poned for some time by the illness and death of a queen dowager, 
who was buried with hardly decent haste on 14 June. In the 
remarkable series of confidential letters to Gahler which Rantzau 
wrote from his exile in Holstein, and which are preserved in the 
Danish archives, the idea of a royal visit is canvassed as early 
as 23 February and is reported on 9 March to have taken 
definite shape. Its inception dated back to the time prior 
to Struensee’s successful inoculation of the crown prince, to 
the time when the Danish fashionable world was only beginning 
to watch with excitement and alarm the signs that he and his 
friend Warnstedt were threatening the hitherto unchallenged 
primacy of Holck. 

Whenever Danish correspondence contemporary with the 
journey is published, we may expect evidence that at the outset 
Holck was regarded as a force to be reckoned with, that the 
queen hated him, that public opinion ran in his favour, and that 
the capital hoped that the journey would restore him to power. 
Thus that censorious court lady Fru Louise Gramm wrote in 
March 1770 of the zealous efforts then being made to depose 
Holck ; in April, of the current but vain desire that the ministers 


" Friis, Bernstorffsche Papiere, i. 522. 


* Printed in C. Blangstrup’s translation of Wittich, Struensee (Copenhagen, 1887), 
p. 164. 


*® Mémoires, ed. Roger (Paris, 1858), pp. 133, 154. 
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should take action against ‘ those who had such an evil influence 
upon the Queen’; early in May, that a great mine had been 
sprung at court, for Holck had been within an ace of dismissal 
by the queen and her party ; and at the end of the same month, 
that the court was the abode of vice and shamelessness, adding, 
‘I await something good from the journey to Holstein, but all 
my hope is confined to that.’ "* Another lady, Fru Pauli, writing 
to Duke Frederick of Gliicksburg on 12 June, states that Count 
Holck is still in a measure holding his own. A week later she 
reports that at the departure of the court all was well with him 
once more, and the public earnestly wishes that it may so con- 
tinue. ‘It is said that a few days earlier the Council, together 
with many others, endeavoured to remove Councillor of Conference 
Struensee, but in vain.’ At the end of June Rantzau, pouring 
out his counsels in a most secret dispatch to Gahler, suggests that 
the net result of all the convulsions hitherto has been to make 
‘H.toutce qwilest’. Atleast as late as the middle of July, Copen- 
hagen, nervous yet hopeful, gave credit to rumours of Struensee’s 
loss of influence and even of his approaching fall. In these 
the wish was father to the thought. So late as 10 July, however, 
the surface of the court seemed unruffled, and Holck, although ex- 
cluded from the tiny circle which surrounded the king, was treated 
by him ‘ with affection and with the ordinary distinctions ’.” 

In the absence of any evidence to disprove Holck’s authorship 
of the scheme, it is perhaps unnecessary to demonstrate further 
that on this head the Defence is not merely credible but entitled 
to credit. We may, however, pertinently inquire why, if it were 
false, Struensee should have made the assertion and why Holck 
should not have contradicted it. The alleged origination of the 
journey forms one of a number of consecutive statements with 
regard to Holck and his position at court, several of which the 
most good-natured man could not have read of himself without 
resentment. The Defence was published immediately and widely 
diffused. Yet Holck lived until 1800 without, so far as is known, 
giving Struensee the lie in any particular. The inference is that 
the statements regarding him were true, and this inference is 
strengthened by reflection on the futility, at that juncture, of 
untruth. Whether the Defence were written for the judges or 
for posterity, a demonstrable falsehood could do Struensee nothing 
save harm. 

A weightier question, however, is that of the origin of the 
fall of Bernstorff. Is the Defence to be accepted, or was the 
recall of Rantzau one step in a far-reaching political design 

* Cited by Aage Friis in Tilskueren, October 1900, pp. 793 ff. 


*® Cited by L. Bobé in Charlotte Dorothea Biehl’s Breve (Copenhagen, 1901), p. 174. 
** Friis, Bernstorffsche Papiere, i. 600, 602, 612. % Tbid. p. 608. 
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which Struensee had already formed? On this, as on the other 
points at issue, we possess an admirable guide in the correspon- 
dence of Bernstorff himself. His letters to and from his nephew, 
in particular, are the written intercourse of two statesmen who 
are tender friends. While the younger impressed his contem- 
poraries as a man ‘ raised high above the envy which marks small 
souls and bad hearts’, the elder at this period justified daily 
Professor Holm’s fine tribute to him as ‘a man with whom 
it is ethically strengthening to have to do’. No fewer than 
thirty-six letters, which passed between them during the ten 
weeks 19 June to 25 August 1770, are printed by Dr. Friis in the 
first volume of his Bernstorff Papers. Within the limits of the 
discretion imposed by the insecurity of the post, and still more 
by conscientious loyalty to the king, these form a narrative 
equally frank, full, authoritative, and precise. 

The elder Bernstorff left the capital in mid-June and journeyed 
towards Holstein in the train of the king and queen. Not for the 
first time did this veteran diplomatist, the soul of everything 
virtuous and liberal, find himself strangely isolated amid the 
immoral rabble which commended itself to the royal taste. 
He was ready, however, to endure every discomfort, and to 
protract his daily labours until past midnight, if only he could 
advance the treaty of exchange with Russia, which would make 
his master undisputed lord of Holstein. From the court life of 
1770, indeed, he might well prefer to be excluded. For, although 
he had seen and heard too much of courts to feel surprise that 
kings, or even queens, should have their ‘favourites’, and 
although he would not entirely refuse to make these favourites, 
by honest means, subserve his honest policy, he beheld the king’s 
choice of intimates with sadness; the queen’s, with feelings too 
deep for written words. 

Bernstorff, like others of the council, felt some anxiety with 
regard to the changes, favourable or the reverse, which every one 
expected the journey to bring about. While he had good reason 
for believing himself indispensable, he knew that the king was in 
theory an autocrat; in practice, a weathercock. In the back- 
ground, or banished from the court, were men who, like Marshal 
St. Germain and Count Rantzau, looked to a military monarchy 
with perhaps the alliance of France for the redemption of Den- 
mark. Within the court and outside was doubt and danger, 
and Bernstorfi’s early letters are marked by strong reserve. 
Struensee, whom his nephew designates ‘the Favourite’, is 
never mentioned by him. On 27 June, however, writing from 

® Struensee’s friend, General von Falkenskjold, asserts in his Memoirs (Danish 


transl., Copenhagen, 1847, p. 37) not only that he advised Struensee, when in power, 
to recall Bernstorff, but that Struensee did not scout the idea ‘since he [Bernstorff] 


name ent 
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Schleswig, he notes the return of Brandt, ‘ received well enough, 
although without any excessive demonstration,’ and his rein- 
statement in the king’s service which, ‘ I confess, appears to me 
to be just.’ Rantzau is expected in the small circle at Traventhal, 
where the king had hoped to be by the end of the month. ‘ Nothing 
is better than his words, and it is only to be regretted that his 
actions do not correspond with them.’ The veteran statesman 
looks on ‘ some change ’ as possible, and if so, as imminent, but 
not as probable. Three days later he writes, under seal of secrecy, 
‘ T have passed few days in my life as important and as agitated as 
these last, but for some hours I have been calmer. God has once 
more taken pity upon us, and showed us a way to avert the evils 
which we had to fear.’ What had happened? The reply of the 
nephew indicated that he did not know. But the treatment by 
the uncle of his items of news, read in the light of his later letters, 
gives a hint. The queen was ill. Holck was becoming almost 
a stranger to the king, but Bernstorff begins to believe that he 
would not be driven from office unless he chose to resign. The 
harmless Brandt, to Bernstorff’s delight, was to go to Traventhal. 
‘He seems to gain favour, less as yet with the master than with 
those who approach him.’ No irreparable step had yet been 
taken, but portents were many. ‘ The elder Warnstedt has been 
sent to Rantzau and has returned to-day. It is more than probable 
that they think of placing him (Rantzau) at Copenhagen, but this 
I shall oppose to the utmost.’ 

On 4 July the situation is unchanged, save that the king and 
queen more than ever limit their intercourse to that with Struensee, 
Warnstedt, and two court ladies. The nephew, with his accus- 
tomed sagacity, replies in effect that he is not reassured with 
regard to the danger of changes. Old servants at a distance from 
their master and without access to him must be in peril. Hnnuwi 
will be averted by schemes of change. The public dislikes the 
return of Brandt, and strongly supports Holck. The post is 
believed to be unsafe, and rumours of a rupture between Bernstorff 
and ‘one of the first favourites’ are rife. On 10 July, from 
Traventhal, the elder Bernstorff promises that he will some 
day explain his anxieties, which have in great part returned. 
We may infer from Rantzau’s letters that they were due to 
the inquiry pressed by Struensee, ‘May Count Rantzau accept 
the King’s summons to Court, and if not, who forbids him?’ 
Bernstorff declares himself determined to bring matters to a 
head in a few days. Alluding apparently to his nephew’s 
remark ‘the public assigns to Brandt the Directorship of 
Entertainments’, he says: ‘keep to what I tell you, my dear 


was of a cheerful disposition, and moreover accustomed to acquiesce in the power 
of Favourites’. 
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nephew, and do not believe public rumours. In less than ten 
days you will know what there is to fear or hope.’ The danger 
is not imminent. 

A week later, while the capital was enjoying reports that 
Struensee was in weak health,” and that he was succumbing 
before Brandt, who had ‘ chosen the good part of following the 
men of goodwill’, Bernstorff penned to his nephew the first of 
three bulletins from what had become the scene of battle. He 
notes that Holck had lost the post of superintendent of pleasures, 
continuing, with probably not accidental juxtaposition, ‘ The 
improvement in the Queen’s health is maintained. I have never 
seen her so radiant.’ Then, in effect, 


Rantzau arrived yesterday. He has required much entreaty: Struensee 
and Brandt have made several journeys to decide him to come. The 
King and Queen received him graciously, but without specially distin- 
guishing him in public. After dinner he had an audience of the King. 
His début has been worthy in all respects. He paid me a long visit and 
we spoke our minds freely. I have told him that I shall be obliged to 
explain to the King the drawbacks to his coming. He demurred, but 
I did not disguise from him that my duty compelled me to do it. So 
the battle is about to begin. I purpose to go to the King to-morrow. May 
God give me the needful wisdom and skill. However, His will be done! 
It will be a grim struggle. 


Three days later, on 20 July, he resumes. He has denounced 
the recall of Rantzau to the king with all the force which he 
possesses, and has supported his appeal with a written memorial. 
The king has received his representations graciously. 


I know that the Favourite is embarrassed, and as I have several times 
spoken, and made others speak, to him, I perceive that he is struck by 
my arguments and by the danger to which he is exposing himself, but 
despite all this, I am under no illusion; I shall lose the day; the King, 
a province which it rested with him only to gain ; and the State, its happi- 
ness. The Favourite, who however acts in this affair only as the subaltern 
of a superior hatred (this, which tells you everything, is for yourself alone and 
in the deepest confidence), and who therefore is unable to retrace or retard his 
steps, will carry the day, being the only person consulted and listened to. 


Bernstorff has left no decent and lawful method untried, but 
he regards ‘the battle as lost and the work of twenty years 
annihilated’. He renders justice to the worthiness of Rantzau 
in speech and action, records that the queen has never appeared 
better in health or spirits, and adds that the king has just ordered 
a number of courtiers, including Holck’s sister, to return to 
Copenhagen. ‘I do not divine the cause and the object of this 
order, unless it be to get rid of Holck, and perhaps his sister.’ 


*® Rantzau to Gihler, 14 July 1770. (Rigsarkiv.) 
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To this the nephew replies that the troubles are caused ‘ by 
motives which I almost blush to fathom. Often I am as much 
surprised as pained. . . . Is it possible that there are people so 
wretched as to forget for long all that religion, duty, and common 
sense can demand from them?’ Such words as these, and 
an allusion to ‘wounded consciences which shun the light of 
day ’, form the only references to the great scandal of the court 
which these loyal servants permit themselves. 

On 24 July Bernstorff announces his defeat and that of ‘ the 
good cause’. The king had thrice read his memorial, was visibly 
agitated, and seemed for an instant about to yield, but the 
opposition had been too strong. Despite the grave peril to the 
treaty of exchange, Rantzau was to enter the war office as third 
deputy. The nephew had expressed surprise that Struensee 
and Brandt should introduce into the king’s circle a man some- 
times so brilliant. ‘If they needed this support,’ he argued, 
‘I could understand it ; as it is, I count it one of those mistakes 
and contradictions which often occur in the conduct of men who 
act rather by impulse than by system.’ ‘I emphatically do 
not believe that he will be allowed to attain intimacy or high 
favour,’ replies the uncle, ‘ mais il servira secondairement aux 
vues que l’on a.’ ‘The principles of Marshal St. Germain are 
going to be reborn, but it is another question whether they can 
be carried out.’ Holck is imperilling himself by ‘inconceivable 
frivolity and mismanagement’. In his own position Bernstorff 
marks no difference. The victorious party is neither bitter nor 
cold towards him. 

Three days later (27 July) he records ‘a coup which has 
probably been the chief end to which all the other operations 
have been aimed. Poor little Holck is dismissed from all his 
charges (these are the very words of the order)’ with a pension 
which to him is nothing. Reventlow, the harsh governor of the 
king’s boyhood, is politely dismissed from the control of the 
privy purse, fortunately for one ‘who after the fall of Holck 
could no longer support this business’. This letter possesses 
high importance for our judgement of Struensee’s Defence. 
It shows that ‘the oracle of Denmark’, while perceiving 
with agony that his life’s work might be shattered by the 
recall of Rantzau, and while familiar with the idea that the 
influence which secured the recall of Rantzau might bring about 
the dismissal of himself and his friends, believed that the 
king had been carried to the confines of his dominions, many 
of his train sent home, public opinion disregarded, Rantzau 
implored to come to court, and Struensee compelled to hazard 
his future—all this in order that Holck might be overthrown. 
And in all this he believed Struensee was only the involuntary 
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agent of ‘a superior hatred ’"—the hatred of a sister of George IIT 
who believed that her husband had been corrupted, her foster- 
mother banished, and her married life ruined—by Holck. Further, 
Bernstorff believed that, despite all the influence of the queen 
and her party, Holck would have maintained himself but for 
his own imprudence. The letters abound in indications that his 
dictum in his dispatch of 7 August to St. Petersburg represents 
his unreserved opinion. ‘ He could have maintained his position if 
he had been willing and sufficiently intelligent to follow the advice 
of those who wished him well, but he is incapable of direction.’ * 

In the letters immediately succeeding, both Bernstorffs throw 
further light on Holck’s unique position. The elder records gn 
31 July: ‘ Yesterday the king said only a single word about poor 
Holek : “‘ He would have it so.” I leave you to comment on 
these words as you think fit.” The commentary which seems 
most warrantable is that the queen’s party may have thought 
it necessary to their purpose that the king should hear of the 
loose vows of resignation which Holck is known to have made. 
And, a week later, the younger reports that the former favourite 
was cherishing a growing expectation of recall. Holck’s position, 
it must be repeated, had been unique. His fall was diagnosed 
by some acute contemporaries as due to the machinations of 
foreign courts; by others, eighteen months later, as due to 
Struensee’s deep-laid design. ‘All this,’ declared Struensee 
himself in his Defence, ‘aimed at security at court, without 
views or plan in respect of the subsequent alterations in the 


Ministry.’ The contemporary official statement of the chief 
minister runs as follows : 7° 


Poor Holck’s successors are shut up in their own circles, attentive only 
to what passes there, and, I vouch for it, have to the present moment no 
sort of connexion with the ministers of the opposing courts2! They will 
not disturb our work, if we do not attack them, and their safety will 
bind them to respect us, if we do not drive them to extremity. 


Bernstorff’s correspondence during the month of August, 
though full of interest, merely gives a general confirmation to 
the conclusions which may be drawn from what precedes. More — 
sanguine, as well as better informed, than his nephew and Count 
A. G. Moltke, he holds that all may yet be well—that his own 
incessant exertions may prevent Russia from taking umbrage, 
and that the victorious party may carry change no further. 
To safeguard the progress of his work, he takes a step to lessen 
*° P. Vedel, Correspondance ministérielle du comte J. H. E. Bernstorff, 1751-70, 
ii. 478. 

*t France and Sweden. In France it had in fact been surmised that England 


might be ‘ directing all the threads of these intrigues’. D’Aiguillon to Blosset, 12 July 
1770, in Barthélemy, Hist. des relations de la France et du Danemarck, 1751-70, p. 322. 
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the number of its enemies, which he regards as justifiable only 
by necessity, and the nature of which his nephew cannot divine. 
It has been conjectured that he stooped to obtain from Struensee 
an assurance that the queen would not oppose him. It is certain 
that he remonstrated successfully against the seclusion of the 
king. As time went on fears and rumours grew, and the dreaded 
recall of St. Germain seemed less and less remote. Other names, 
that of Struensee among them, began to be mentioned in Copen- 
hagen as those of his possible colleagues in the service of the king. 

Towards the end of August uncle and nephew enjoyed that 
meeting for which both had yearned. Correspondence between 
them of course became superfluous until, some six weeks later, 
the elder quitted his adopted country and the wreck of her 
old administration. In the interval the humiliating failure of 
the Danish bombardment of Algiers had entered as a new factor 
into the political situation. A commission of inquiry had received 
orders to interrogate Bernstorff, and two memorable ordinances 
of necessary reform had been drawn up without the aid or approba- 
tion of the council. Then, on 15 September, as the man who had 
steered the Danish state for nearly two decades did not volun- 
tarily cease to toil for her, he received a note of dismissal phrased 
with the wonted hypocritical graciousness of the king. The 
way was thus prepared for government from the royal cabinet, 
which in the following year became government by Struensee. 

What was the share of Struensee in the final overthrow of 
Bernstorff—the statesman whom the best men in Denmark 
regarded as ‘ the stay of the laws, of virtue, and of government ’ ? 
His Defence supplies his own answer, which is tolerably clear 
and full. He frankly admits that, ‘without having personal 
dislike or ill-will for any of the Ministers,’ he had long been an 
opponent of their administration. He states his reasons, and 
asserts that his subsequent experience has convinced him that 
they were valid. He had aimed, he declares, at enabling the king 
to form an independent opinion, and 


therefore I believed it necessary that the King should have other persons 
of contrary opinion to the then Ministers. If subsequently alterations 
and decisions to this end followed more quickly, this came rather from the 
King’s personal notions and from casual circumstances than from a deter- 
mined resolve and plan, at least on my part. 


He admits that he did not seek to diminish the unfavourable 
impression which the king had formed of the ministers, and which 


was deepened by a series of offences culminating in the Algerine 
fiasco. 


In this frame of mind the King returned from Holstein, and it may 
easily be imagined that those who then were most listened to did nothing 
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to change it. Their attention was chiefly directed to the effects which the 
presence of Count Rantzau would produce. With regard to this, Count 
Bernstorff had given the King a memorial at Traventhal. Count Rantzau 
had answered it 


giving assurances for the security of the negotiations with Russia. 


In an unfortunate fashion Count Bernstorff spoke in his addresses and on 
other occasions of the enemies of the Russian alliance. This occasioned 
his departure and the consequent alterations. I cannot call to mind that 
special steps were planned to bring these about. 


Struensee’s statement, then, is that the king had long dis- 
approved of his ministers ; that he and his friends had also, from 
their own point of view, disapproved of them ; that they gained 
the ear of the king; and that out of this situation, acted upon 
by the Algerine fiasco and Bernstorff’s indiscretion, came Bern- 
storfi’s dismissal. Under the circumstances, this account of his 
conduct is rather a confession than an apology. 

When Professor Holm observes (1. i. 271) that ‘ Struensee has 
forgotten to tell how much he himself laboured to nourish the 
King’s exasperation against the Ministers which was roused by 
the mishap at Algiers’, he seems either to ignore the obvious 
interpretation of Struensee’s words or to imply that Struensee 
was already omnipotent, while Rantzau and the others of the 
party were mere shadows. It is significant that well-informed 
contemporaries saw Rantzau’s hand in the work; that Rantzau, 
who hinted on occasion that the ministers deserved to be hanged,” 
afterwards boasted of it; and that Bernstorff, less than a week 
before his fall, wrote of his opponents in terms which could not 
possibly apply to Struensee alone.”* 

To determine finally the basis of Struensee’s character a far 
wider investigation is required. The vindication of a part of his 
Defence does not necessarily demonstrate the truth of the whole, 
and the vindication of the whole would by no means prove him 
to have been truthful before his conversion. His judges, in 
deciding the fate of his accomplices, drew a distinction between 
his statements made before and ‘after the time when he had 
become completely convinced that there was life after this life, 
where there was punishment or reward to be expected’. But 
a scrutiny of the accessible contemporary evidence seems to 
uphold Struensee’s own account of his share in the fall of Bern- 
storff against that of ‘the latest and only critically purified 
portrayal of the Struensee period ’. 

W. F. Reppaway. 

** Compare his letters to Gahler in 1770 passim, and in particular those of 30 June, 
4; 13, 17 July (Rigsarkiv.) 

*® Bernstorff to Scheel, 10 September 1770, summarized by Holm, t. i. 277. 
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Notes and Documents 


The Restoration of the Cross at Jerusalem 


In an elaborate paper recently published Bolotov has studied 
the chronology of the years 628-30 of our era. In the present 
note I desire to show that the Russian scholar’s suggested re- 
construction is untenable and, further, to propose a different 
solution. The crucial point in the discussion is the date of the 
restoration of the Cross, which had been captured by the Persians 
on the fall of Jerusalem in 614. Bolotov’s reconstruction of the 
chronology * may be roughly outlined as follows: After the pre- 
liminary negotiations of Heraclius with Persia in the spring of 628, 
of which an account is given in the Paschal chronicle, Sheroe 
(or Kobad) sent the newly appointed Catholicos Ishoyab on an 
embassy to the emperor (August-September 628). The Persian 
king was mortally ill at the time, and was anxious that Heraclius 
should protect his infant son Ardeshir:* he would choose a 
Christian to influence a Christian, and the mission was the more 


‘See V. Bolotov, K Istorii Imperatora Irakliya, in Vizantuiskii Vremmenik, xiv 
(1907), St. Petersburg, 1908, pp. 68-124; E. A. W. Budge, The Book of Governors, 
The Historia Monastica of Thomas Bishop of Marga 4.pv. 840, 2 vols., London, 1893; 
J. Labourt, Le Christianisme dans 0 Empire perse sous la dynastie Sassanide, in Biblio- 
théque de l Enseignement de U Histoire Ecclésiastique, 2™° édition, Paris, 1904; N. Marr, 
Antiokh Stratig, Plyenenie Ierusalima Persami v 614 g., St. Petersburg, 1909 ; Tekstui 
i Razuiskaniya po armyano-gruzinskoi Philologii, Kniga viii, Izdaniya FakuPteta 
Vostochnuikh yazuikov imperatorskago S. Peterburgskago Universiteta (if Marr’s work 
should be inaccessible, see Archimandrit Kallistos, ’Avrioyos =rpatnyos, “AAwots 
Ths ‘IepovoaAnp ind trav TMepoay ro 614 Tewpyavdy xeipevoy, &ec., & ‘TepocodAdpos. 
rumots II. Tapov 1910, reprinted from Néa iv ST Kai Z’ érovs, which gives a résumé of 
Marr’s work and a Greek translation of the Georgian text, and compare also F. C. 
Conybeare, ante, xxv. 502, 1910); Th. Néldeke, Geschichte der Perser und Araber 
zur Zeit der Sassaniden, aus der arabischen Chronik des Tabari, &c., Leyden, 1879 
(cited hereafter as Geschichte), and Die von Guidi herausgegebene syrische Chronik, in 
Sitzungsberichte der kaiserl. Akad. der Wissenschaften in Wien, cxxviii, Abh. ix, 
1893 ; A. Pernice, L’Imperatore Eraclio, Saggio di Storia Bizantina (Pubblicazioni del 
reale Istituto di Studi Superiori Pratici e di Perfezionamento in Firenze, 1905) ; 
L. Sternbach, in Rozprawy Akademii Umiejetnofci. Wydziat Filologiczny, Serya ii, 
tom. xv, Krakow, 1900, and Georgii Pisidae Carmina Inedita (Wiener Studien, xiii 
(1891), pp. 1-62; xiv (1892), pp. 51-68) ; W. A. Wigram, An Introduction to the History 
of the Assyrian Church or the Church of the Sassanid Persian Empire, London, 1910. 

* Op. cit. pp. 77-94. 

* Compare the confused notice in Nicephorus 20°!, ed. de Boor. 
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likely to succeed if Ishoyab bore with him the Holy Cross. 
The delay in sending this may well have been due to the difficulty 
of discovering the sacred relic, which might have been placed, 
Bolotov suggests,’ in one of the monasteries, either Nestorian 
or Monophysite, favoured at different times by Sirin, the Christian 
wife of Chosroes ;° its precise location might have been thus 
uncertain.© The solemnity of the occasion and the fact that 
Ishoyab was unaccompanied by other Nestorian bishops serve to 
explain why the Catholicos ventured to attend a celebration of the 
eucharist in the emperor’s presence, probably at Theodosiopolis.’ 
Heraclius then held the synod of Karin (i.e. Theodosiopolis) 
and effected a union with the Armenian church (in the winter 
of 628-9), after which he distributed pieces of the true Cross 
among the notables of Armenia and thence proceeded to 
Caesarea. From Caesarea, it would seem, Heraclius sent the 
true Cross to Constantinople,® and in June the Persians began to 
evacuate Roman territory, while in July 629 the emperor finally 
concluded terms of peace with Sahrbaraz at Arabissos Tripotamos.” 
He returned to Constantinople, probably in September 629, and 
in the spring of 630, in the month of March, bore the Cross to 
Jerusalem, where it was restored to the place from which it had 
been carried in 614. In this year Heraclius assisted Sahrbaraz 
in his successful attack on the Persian capital, where Ardashir 
had been reigning since October 629." This reconstruction of the 
chronology has been accepted by Professor Marr,” who therefore 


* Op. Cit. pp. 79-81. 

° On her change from the Nestorian to the Monophysite allegiance compare 
Wigram, pp. 253, 259. 

® This is in itself improbable : and further, compare the definite assertion (overlooked 
by Bolotov) of Chron. Guidi, ed. Néldeke, p. 32, mentioning the Cross of Christ, ‘ das 
sie von Jerusalem gebracht hatten und das im persischen Schatzhause niedergelegt war ’. 

? That Ishoyab was dispatched by Sheroe on a mission to Heraclius unaccom- 
panied by any metropolitans or bishops is purely conjectural. Thomas of Marga, 
who alone (Budge, ii, pp. 125 seg.) places this embassy in the reign of Sheroe (though 
cf. Barhebraei, Chronicon Ecclesiasticum, ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, Paris, 1877, vol. iii, 
coll. 114~16—the patriarch a rege Persarum missus est legatus ad Graecorum impera- 
torem), states that there went with him the metropolitans of Nisibis and Adiabene 
and other influential | ishops of the Nestorian church. For Bolotov’s reasons for 
his conjectural reconstruction see Viz. Vrem., loc. cit., pp. 86 segg. The mission of 
which Thomas of Marga speaks was almost certainly dispatched by Bérin, who 
became queen in 630. Cf. Budge, loc. cit.,n. 2; Chron. Guidi, pp. 32-3; H. Gismondi, 
Maris Amri et Slibae de Patriarchis Nestorianorum Commentaria, pars i, Romae, 
1899, p. 54; pars ii, Romae, 1896, p. 31; Néldeke, Geschichte, p. 392, n. 1; Labourt, 
pp. 242-3; Wigram, pp. 300 seqq. 

* John Mamikonian, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. Muller, v. ii. 380. 

® Niceph. 22. 

Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Scriptores Syri, Versio, Series 
tertia, tomus iv, Chronica Minora, pars secunda, Paris, 1904, pp. 108, 113, 114. 

“' This summary will serve our present purpose ; the student will consult Bolotov’s 


paper for the elaborate argumentation by which he seeks to support his conclusions. 
12 Marr, p. 5. 
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concludes that the Cross was restored to its place in Jerusalem 
on 21 March 630, adopting the date 21 March from Antiochus 
Strategos. 

But Bolotov has not paid sufficient attention to the western 
authorities, and he has altogether neglected two important 
sources—the chronicle of Agapius of Hierapolis and the Carmina 
Inedita of George of Pisidia. We can best take these for the 
starting-point of our criticism. 

(i) The text of that part of the chronicle of Agapius with 
which we are concerned is not yet published, but a Russian 
translation by Baron von Rosen appeared in 1884 in the Journal 
of the Ministry of Public Enlighienment. As this periodical is 
to be found in but few libraries in the west of Europe, I may 
be pardoned for giving an English rendering from the Russian 
of the two relevant passages.* (p. 72) After the accession of 
Sheroe— 


Then Heraclius departed on his way back and stopped at the village 
called Semanen. This is the same village where the ark stopped in the 
flood in the days of Noah: and he went up to the mountain called Al- 
Djadi, and looked upon it at the place of the ark and gazed on all four 
sides. And then he went in the direction of Amid and there he spent the 
whole of that winter. And Sheroe the son of Kisre [Chosroes] sent am- 
bassadors to Heraclius asking for peace. And Heraclius agreed thereto 
on condition that all the towns and villages which his father [i.e. 
Chosroes] had taken from the Greeks should be restored and that 
Heraclius should send into Persia all the Persians which were in his 
power. [Here follows a mention of certain philosophers of the time.]. . . 
Then Heraclius determined to depart for Mesopotamia and Syria, and he 
summoned to him his brother Theodore and ordered him to grant the 
Persians who were to be found in the whole of Mesopotamia and Syria 
permission to retire from his empire and to return into Persia. And 
Theodore started forth at the head of the advance-guard, and Heraclius 
began to go into each town one after another and to settle his representa- 
tives in them, until he had gone round them all, and then returned to his 
kingdom to Constantinople. [Then follows an account of Theodore’s 
difficulties at Edessa and Heraclius’ subsequent attempts to introduce 
orthodoxy there. Further, evidently from another source, on p. 64 we 
read: In the 18th year of Heraclius] Kesra [Chosroes] son of Hormizd 
emperor of the Persians was killed, after he had reigned 38 years. Then 
after him his son Kobad reigned, and concluded peace with the Greeks, 
and returned to them the towns which he and others had captured up 
to Dara which is above Nisibin. [A comet appears.] Then Heraclius 
gave orders to the Greeks that they should leave the territory [of the 
Persians (e coniectura)] and should go to the territory of the Greeks in 

** Baron von Rosen, Zamyetki o Lyetopisi Agapiya Manbidzhskago, in Zhurnal 
Ministerstva Narodnago Prosbyeshcheniya, pt. ccxxxi, February 1884, pp. 47-75; 
and for information on Agapius see A. Vasiliev, Agapy, Manbidzhsky kristiansky 
arabsky Istorik X Vyeka, in Viz. Vrem. xi (1904), pp. 574-87. 
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accordance with the terms of the peace which Greeks and Persians had con- 
cluded with each other. And Sahrbaz [Sahrbaraz] gave orders to all the 
Persians that they should return to their own land, each to his own town 
and family, and that they should not raise disturbances in the land, but 
they did not attend to his words. And in the end of the 20th year of 
Heraclius the Persians made an expedition to the Euphrates, and Shahrbaz 
[Sahrbaraz] took [into captivity] many warriors of the Greeks, and many 
of the Persian [read Greek] generals and their followers were killed.4 And 
in the 21st year of Heraclius Shahrbaz [Sahrbaraz] died who had grasped 
at empire over the Persians, and Buran his daughter [the relationship is 
of course incorrect] reigned. And she concluded peace with the Greeks 
and then died. 


From this we learn that Heraclius did retire into Armenia 
in 628, and thus we gain a confirmation of the account of John 
Mamikonian, who may be reasonably trusted at this point, as 
Bolotov has truly observed (p. 90), since he is here recording local 
traditions and copying from a local chronicle of the year 681. 
He writes as follows (I employ the translation of Emine as I am 
unfortunately unable to read the original Armenian) :” Heraclius 
after his victory over Persia 


ramena la Sainte Croix avec les captifs. Il passa sans s’arréter devant 
beaucoup de localités, distribua beaucoup de morceaux [de la Croix] dans 
le pays d’Arménie et aux grands seigneurs. Lorsqu’il se rendit 4 Evez- 
navan 16 le serviteur en coupa un grand morceau et voulut s’enfuir.” 
Mais quelqu’un, l’ayant su, en informa le roi qui lui reprit ce morceau, et 
lui trancha la téte. Etant ensuite allé 4 Césarée avec son armée, Héraclius 
remit ce fragment au patriarche de Césarée qui s’appelait Jean et lui-méme 
gagna sa ville capitale de Constantinople. 


Then follows the subsequent history of this piece of the Cross, 
which after many vicissitudes was treasured at Dzidzarn in 
Armenia. 


But we gain from Agapius the further important fact that 
Heraclius spent the whole winter at Amida: this, apart from 
the further arguments adduced by Owsepian in his Entstehungs- 
geschichte des Monothelitismus,* disproves Bolotov’s view that 
Heraclius remained at Theodosiopolis (Karin) and held the famous 


** So Baron von Rosen: but this is a mistaken translation; the authority which 
Agapius is transcribing is referring to the fact that Roman troops acted in concert 
with Sahrbaraz in his invasion of Persia ; cf. Sebeos, Macler’s translation, Paris, 1904 
Chron. Guidi, pp. 30 segg. We should therefore, I doubt not, translate ‘and Sahr- 
baraz took [as his allies] many warriors of the Greeks, and many of the Persian 
generals and their followers were killed’. 

© Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum, ed. Miiller, v. ii. 380. 

'* Eveznavan is apparently only mentioned in this passage ; its precise position 
seems to be unknown: cf. H. Hiibschmann, Die altarmenischen Ortsnamen, &c., in 
Indogermanische Forschungen, xvi (1904), p. 424. , 

" ‘Relics are fair game—things that the most honourable and conscientious of 
men may blamelessly annex :’ Wigram, p. 303. *® Leipzig, 1897 
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synod there during the winter of 628-9. The emperor’s difficulties 
were in fact by no means surmounted: Sahrbaraz was still in 
Asia Minor with his army, and refused to recognize the authority 
of Ardeshir.” At Amida Heraclius occupied a strong position 
on the frontier from which he could best take effective action. 

(ii) The cardinal confusion, however, in Bolotov’s account 
arises from the fact that he, with Sternbach, places Heraclius’s 
return to the capital before the restoration of the Cross in Jeru- 
salem.” This is shown to be wrong by the carefully dated 
account of Nicephorus, p. 22, which we must shortly consider, 
and, as Pernice ** has seen, by an important passage in the 
Carmina Inedita of George of Pisidia: in the post s Avroox rot 
T™pos THY yevonerny dvdyvoow Tav Kelevoewv ™ yap THs atro- 
KaTaoTacews TOV Tiniwy Evrwv he begins: 


© TodyoOa oxiprncov: 7% xriow madw 

oAn oe Tiysa Kal Karel Genddxov 

éx Ilepoidos yap 6 Baorels adiypévos 
Tov oravpov év col dexvier rernypevov.9 

This is confirmed by the unedited chronicle “ contained in Codex 
Matritensis Palat. 40, at f. 408. Heraclius ra trivia Eva ard 
Tepaidos avahaBav kai cis ‘lepovoahnp Tapayevopevos, K-T.X., 
and by the whole series of chroniclers who are represented by 
Georgius Monachus.* There can, indeed, be no doubt on this 
point. The text of Theophanes ** can be for the moment reserved 
for future discussion.” 

(iii) But when was it that Heraclius made this journey to 
Jerusalem ? Pernice accepts the traditional date for the restora- 
tion of the Cross—14 September—but this is disproved by a 
hitherto unnoticed passage of George of Pisidia. In the Carmina 
Inedita, no. ii, vv. 104 seqq.,2 we read 


, ., en a > ~ > , 
TOUTWVY Tap piv Twv ayabov NyYeApEVoV 
, 
eis Katpov etrpdcdextov, eis vixnpopor, 
o” ‘ a , A , 
Ore mpoceAOav Tois Tupavvos TOV Tapwv 
- ‘ . 2. « a > , 
6 thv Kal’ jpas ovaiavy dvamrdacas 
‘ > a ~ ~ A , 
Lonv épijxe TG vexpO tov Aaldpov— 


'* Cf. Sebeos, pp. 86-7. 

*° Sternbach (Rozprawy, &c., p. 36) in 628, Bolotov in 629. 

** Pernice, appendix iii, p. 317. 

2 Cf. Sternbach in Wiener Studien, xiii (1891), p. 29,n. 12. «éAevors is the technical 
term for an imperial dispatch. Compare for the use of the word Chron. Pasch., 
p. 728. 15, 729. 15, 730. 3, &c. ; Geo. Pisid., De Bello Avarico, 30. 

% Carmina Inedita, ii, in Wiener Studien, xiii. 4-5. 

** Falsely attributed to Cyril of Alexandria and George of Pisidia. On the manu- 
scripts of this chronicle cf. Th. Preger, Die angebliche Chronik des hl. Kyrillos und 
Georgios Pisides, in Byz. Zeitschr. vii (1898), pp. 129-33. 

* Ed. de Boor, Leipzig, 1904, ii. 672. 26 Ed. de Boor, i. 327-8. 

*? Cf. infra, pp. 293 seqq. *® Sternbach, p. 8. 

U2 
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ea yap olua TH vexpov dvacrdce 

otavpod yevérOar Kai madw pyvipara. 

bAn ovvpdOe cis Eavtiv 7% TOs (2 Eoptiv OF dvaxTop’, 

e cont. Sternbach) 

ws Wappos as pods as dwetpa Kipara 

rowivTa ToAAas cwpaTrwdes éxxvous* 

arovdyy yap «lxov, ola Sopxas év Oépa 

dupdoa cai opifovea, cvtépws Pbdoa 

Tav cav, Kpatirte, ovAAaBav Tas ixpddas. 
That is, the news of the triumphant restoration of the Cross reached 
the capital when the inhabitants were celebrating the festival 
of the resurrection of Lazarus. But, as Hoffmann has shown,” 
this festival was celebrated by the Greek church on the Saturday 
before Palm Sunday.” Therefore the generally received September 
date for the restoration of the Cross is untenable.** But Antiochus 
Strategos gives 21 March: is this then 21 March of 629 or, 
as Bolotov and Marr maintain, March 630? In 629 the 
‘Saturday of Lazarus ’™ fell on 9 April, but in 630 on 30 March. 
That the news of the restoration of the Cross should travel from 
Jerusalem to Constantinople in eight days is, considering the 
confused state of the empire after the protracted Persian war, 
surely impossible. We are compelled to adopt the year 629, and 
thus the contemporary poem of George agrees with and supports 
the dating of Antiochus Strategos. 

(iv) From Jerusalem the emperor turned to recover the towns 
which had been captured by the Persians. We know from 
Thomas the Presbyter that Alexandria and the towns of Syria 
were evacuated in June 629, and in July 629 Heraclius, marching 
north, met Sahrbaraz at Arabissos, and concluded an agreement 
with him whereby the Euphrates was to be the boundary between 
the two realms.” Thence it would appear he marched to Caesarea.*® 
We are now in a position to consider the evidence of Nicephorus. 
After describing the restoration of the Cross in Jerusalem, he 
continues : *” 

tywhévrov 5? abray (i.e. 7a Lworrord Evra) excioe cdOis és 7d Buldvriov 6 
Bacrreds eérepper. & 5) épyws 6 rod Bulavriov tepdpyys ek Bdayxepvov 

** In a learned note in H. Feige, Die Geschichte des Mar ‘ Abhdishé’, Kiel, 1890, 
Nachtriige zu Anmerkung 23, pp. 56-7. 

*° Cf. Nilles, Calendarium utriusque Ecclesiae, &c., ed. 2, Innsbruck, 1897, ii, 
pp. 195 seqq. . 

*! Theophanes is in fact quite right when he states, 629: rovrw 7O ere: dwapas 6 
Baoireds Gpa €apt.. . emi ra ‘lepooddAupa émopedero dnayayav Ta Tipua Kai (wood gvAa 
Tov dnodotva TH O€@ ri edbxapiariay, 328,%-"; for a further proof cf. Geo. Pisid. Car- 
mina Inedita, ii. 1. 7 véouvs mpoevrpéme powixov Kdrddous | mpds tiv anavTiv Tod véou 
vienpdpov: the fresh young shoots appear in spring, not in September. 

82 Cf. Conybeare, ante, xxv. 516. 

* Cf. Labourt, p. 242, who dates the return of the cross after 27 April 630. 


* Cf. Budge, i, p. xx. * Cf. supra, p. 288. 
** Cf. John Mamikonian, supra, p. 290. * p, 22, ed. de Boor. 
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(iepov 82 ai BAaxépvae ris Oeopyropos) Actaveiwy siwedéfaro, Kai mpos Tijv 
peylotyvy éxxAnoiav dyayov ratra dvivwoe Sevrépa 8¢ fv ivdixriw jvixa 
Taira érpatrovro, per ov wodd Se Kai ‘Hpaxdcos mpds 7d Bufavriov éxwpet, 
imd rodAjs etdypias xai 86&ys trepBadAdvons rapa tov éxeiore dees. 

The order of events is thus exaltation of the Cross in Jerusalem, 
then a similar exaltation in Constantinople, and after this the 
return of the emperor to his capital. But the Cross itself must 
have remained in Jerusalem : * the passage of John Mamikonian 
above quoted enables us to offer an explanation of the difficulty. 
Just as Heraclius had given fragments of the true Cross to 
Armenian nobles, and as another fragment was later given to the 
church in Caesarea, so doubtless he dispatched from Jerusalem 
a piece of the sacred relic to Constantinople.*® This reached the 
capital during the second indiction, i.e. before 1 September 629, 
and soon after, i.e. directly he had concluded the peace with 
Sahrbaraz, the emperor himself made a triumphal progress to 
Constantinople (probably in August 629). 

(v) There remains the extremely difficult problem of the text 
of Theophanes. The order of events as given by him is as follows : 
628: Theodore is dispatched to superintend the return of the 
Persians from Roman territory and from the cities of the empire. 
Heraclius enters the capital thus celebrating a pvotixy Pewpia : 
as God at creation had toiled for six days and then enjoyed the 
Sabbath of His rest, so Heraclius after six years of warfare 
was at length at peace. 629: Heraclius leaves the capital in the 
spring for Jerusalem and restores the Cross. How are we to explain 
this error in the order of events? We may at once notice that 
the material used by Theophanes contradicts his own chronology : 
the six years of warfare are 623 to 628; the ‘Sabbatic year’ 
is therefore 629, and not as Theophanes gives, 628. The following 
paragraph is only offered tentatively as a contribution towards 
a possible solution. 

Emphasizing this qualification, I suggest that Theophanes 
had before him two sources, each of which was thoroughly well 
informed. He attempted to combine them and to fit them 
into his annalistic scheme, and the result has been confusion. 
One source (B) is represented for us by Georgius Monachus, Leo 
Grammaticus, Theodosius Melitenus, the unpublished Pseudo- 
Pisides, the unedited Constantinus Lascaris, and, apparently 
in a very abbreviated form by Michael Glycas ; further, in part 


* Until the capture of the city by Saladin. 

* Cf. Sergy, Polnuy Myesyatseslov Vostoka, 2nd ed., Viadimir (1901), m. ii, 375-6. 

* That the second campaign of Heraclius began in 623 and not (as Gerland main- 
tains) in 624 I have endeavoured to prove in a paper on ‘ The Date of the Avar Surprise’ 
which will shortly appear in the Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

“ For the unedited texts used by me for the following paragraph I am indebted — 
to Sternbach, Rozprawy, &c., pp. 35 seqq. 
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by Theophanes, Cedrenus, and the. unedited Codex Parisinus 
Gr. 1712. The other source (A) can only be reconstructed from 
Theophanes himself and from the shorter and slightly different 
version in Cedrenus. Some subsequent chronicler made a con- 
flation of A and B, and this conflation is represented in different 
ways by the unedited Symeon Magister, by Ephraemius, and in 
an individual form by Zonaras.“ Source A was probably of 
eastern origin, and was not concerned with the affairs of Con- 
stantinople and the west ; it had close affinities with the authority 
used (probably mediately) by Agapius of Hierapolis (cited above). 
Source B would seem to have been written in the capital, and 
to have made use of some part of the Heraclias of George of 
Pisidia now lost to us. Source A contained a full account 
of the restoration of the Cross to Jerusalem, carefully dating the 
event—and, as we have seen, rightly—to the spring of 629. 
Theophanes determined to follow source A for Heraclius’s visit 
to the holy city. It has, however, long been recognized that 
Theophanes has confused his chronology by placing the accession 
of Sheroe and the conclusion of peace in 627. Kretschmann’s 
attempt to follow the chronology of Theophanes at this point 
was foredoomed to failure.“ Owing to this antedating of the 
accession of Sheroe, and the Cross being restored only in 629, 
Theophanes was in difficulties as to how to fill up the year 628— 
what was the emperor doing during these twelve months? As 
he wrote, he had before him the western source (B), which after 
a summary mention of the setting up of the Cross in Jerusalem 
dealt at length with the return of Heraclius to Constantinople. 
He saw in this account an activity of the emperor which would 
provide material for the awkward hiatus in the chronological 
scheme which he had himself created by antedating events under 
the year 627. Clearly in 628, he argued, Heraclius returned to 
the capital. He accordingly adopted the western source (B) for 
his chronicle of the year 628, but having previously rightly 
determined to follow source A in placing the restoration of the 
Cross in the spring of 629, he naturally omitted the brief refer- 
ence to that event which stood in source B before the account 
of the emperor’s return to the capital. Thus when using source 
A for the year 629 he adapted it to his own composite scheme by 


* The Synopsis Sathae (K. N. Sathas, Mecawixt BeBdAcoOqnn, tépos ¢’ Venice, 
1894, p. 108) stands alone, but has considerable resemblances to Theophanes. 

“* H. C. Rawlinson, ‘ The Site of the Atropatenian Ecbatana,’ Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, x (1840), pp. 65-158, long ago showed that the Heraclias, as 
it has come down to us, extends only to the capture, not of Dastagero, but of Ganzaca 
(Takhti-Soleiman) in the first year of the second Persian campaign in 623. On the 
lost cantos of the Heraclias cf. Pernice, op. cit. xiii-xiv. I accept his arguments. 

“ Kretschmann, Die Kdmpfe zwischen Heraclius I und Chosroes 11, Teil i, Pro- 
gramm, Domschule zu Giistrow, 1875, Teil ii, 1876. 
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adding the words amo rns Baoievovons Toews (328), thus 
making Heraclius depart for Jerusalem from Constantinople, in 
which he was, of course, in error. 

Before tracing the two sources in our authorities it is only 
right to note a possible consequence of this hypothesis. As we 
have seen, source B states fully the theory of the pvarixy Oewpia. 
Those who have studied long and closely the style and thought 
of George of Pisidia must, I think, agree with Sternbach “ that 
this whole conception can only have arisen in the pious fancy 
of the court poet, and, following Pernice’s argument, almost 
as certainly must have appeared in the lost cantos of the Heraclias. 
If this were so, a source of Theophanes had already used the 
poems of George as material for a prose chronicle. We might 
thus be led to the conclusion that the account given by Theophanes 
of the Persian campaigns was derived by him only mediately 
from George of Pisidia, and that he was here transcribing the 
work of an earlier historian. 


Traces of A and B in the Byzantine Historians 
Source A. Its reconstruction for the purpose of this note (with which 
cf. Agapius, p. 72). 

Theophanes, 327%, eipyvys (d€) yevopevyns peragi Mepoay xai “‘Pwpaiwr, 
awéocterev 6 Bacrreis @eddwpov tiv éavtod adeAddv (Tov ddeAddv airod 
Cedr. 1735 Bonn) pera ypappdrwv Kai dvOpurwv Sipdov, rod Bacréws Tepoay 
(ueta y. Sepoyn 79 Baoret Mepody xai dvOpurwv abrod Cedr.), drws trois é&v 
"Edéon cai Tladaorivy xai ‘leproAvpos (x. ‘Iep. om. Cedr.) cai rais Aourais 
méAeot Tov “Pwpaiwy (7. “Pw. om, Cedr.) Iépoas pera cipyvys (uer’ clpyvys 
Cedr.) droorpéfwow év Iepoid: cai dBAaBas rapéAOwor Thy tov “Pwpaiwy 
yiv. (év 88 70 evveaxadexdtw ere ris Baordcias aitod) Theoph. 3281 drdpas 
é Bacirevs dpa ~ape [dard ris Baorevovons roAews secludendum, cf, supra] 
ézi Ta ‘lepoodAvpa érofevero drayayov Ta Tipe Kai worod EiAa Tod darododvat 
T® Oe@ tiv ebyaporiav. édOdvre 5é ait ev TrBepuddr, «.7.A. usque ad 328,73; 
[haec omnia semper ab inferioris aetatis scriptoribus omissa] ciceAOwv de 
5 Bacrreds ev ‘leporoAvpors kai droxatactncas Zaxapiay Tov Tatpidpyyv Kai To 
tipia kat Cworrou gvAa eis Tov Woy Torov Kai TOAAG edyapoTyTas TO Ged dry- 
Nace Tovs ‘EBpaious dé rijs dyias woAews ... usque ad wAnoidfer. Kata- 
AaBiv 8% rhv ‘Edécav drédwxe tiv exxAnoiav ois dpOodcgars, x.r.A. Theoph. 
32813 sqq. = Cedrenus ro of tra da taps dwdpas 6 Bacreds tris Bacrdides 
ézi 7a ‘IepoodAvpa éropedOn Kai daryyaye Ta Tia Kai Lworoud F’Aa Kal drodovs 
10 bea tiv ebxapwtiay droxaréotyoe Tov TaTpdpynv Zaxapiav. [sequuntur 
ludaeorum exclusio et Nestorianorum ex Edessa expulsio.}. 

Source A appears otherwise only to be found in a conflation with 
source B; cf. infra. 

Source B. Its reconstruction for the purpose of this note. 

A good representative of source B is Georgius Monachus :* there are 


*S Rozprawy, &c., pp. 35 seqq. 
“© Ed. De Boor, ii. 672. 
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only slight verbal differences between the text of Georgius Monachus and 
that of Leo Grammaticus*’ and Theodosius Melitenus.* I have, however, 
inserted in brackets ( ) the most important variations of the chronicle 
of Pseudo-Pisides, Codex Matritensis Palat. 40, f. 408 seqq. 

(Heraclius) ov épeicato xatacpalwv Kal ruprodGv Kai Karaorpépwv Tacav 
rhv Tlepoida év éreow &€. 7G Se EBdopw Era ra Lworoud Eta Tod wavoérrov 
atavpod dvahaBwv eis ‘Iepoveadtp mapayevopevos (ra tima Sida dod Tep- 
aides dvadaBiw kai eis ‘lep. rapay.) kal tadra kabvwooas pera TodAFs xapas 
Kal eipyyys eri THV Kwvoravrwovrodw tréotpepe pvoticny Twa. Gewpiay év TovTw 
mAynpioas’ Horep yap ev huepas 8 & Oeds racav riv Kriow Symrovpynoas Ti 
EBdopnv dvaraicews Huepav éxddecvev, ovtw 8) Kai obros év Tots & xpovors 
roddovs Siavicas todeuovs® Kai xomidoas, év TH EBSOpw Erer per’ cipyvys 
iroorpévas dveratcaro. ot 5é ris ToAEws THY EXevow adrod yvovTes dxaTarXEeTw 
700w waves cis Ti ‘lépecav ééjdOov (ev Trois radarios THs ‘“Hpias éfpAGov), civ 
To Tarpiapxy Kai Kwvorartivy 76 Baird Kai vid abrod, BaordLovres KAddous 
eAaav cat Aapwradas eipyporvres abrov pera Tors edppoovvys. Kal 6 pev 
vids abrod mpooedOav Erecev cis Tovs 7Odas TOU TaTpds, 6 Se TaTHpP TepiTAakeis 
TO vid xatéBpeEav apporepor tiv yhv Tois ddxpvow: Srep Geardpevos 5 ads 
cixapiornpiovs tpvous TO Oe@ civ Sdxpvow dvéreurov Kai ottw AaBdvres Tov 
Baorréa xaipovres cihynporvres Kpotodvtes cian AOov év TH TdAE (cioHAODov eis Td 
aaNarvov). 

Later traces of this hypothetical source (B). 

Theophanes, 3274, treats source B thus : 

628: 6 8& Bacireds ev & Ereat kataToAcunoas TH Hepoida td £ ere cipy- 
vevoas pera xapas peyaAdns ext Kwvoravrwovrodw tréorpeve (Omni crucis men- 
tione omissa et restitutione crucis in annum 629 translata) pvortiyy twa 
Gewpiav év trovTw tAypwoas. év yap & Hyépas racav Thy Kriow Sypovpyjoas 
& eds tiv EBdopnv avaraicews jpépay éexddeoev’ ovTw Kal aitos év Tos && 
xpovars ToAXOvs Tovous Siavicas ® 7G EBSopw Erer per’ cipyvys Kai xapas ev TH 
rode trootpépas dveraicato. 6 dé Aads TIS TOES THY EXevow adrod pabovTes 
dxataryéty TOOw waves eis tiv ‘lepetav éépAOov cis vvavTncW abTod ov TO 
ratpipxy kat Kwvoravrivy 76 BaorX<i kai vid abrov, Barralovres kAddovs éAaLav 
kai Napmrddas, edpnpodvtes airov peta xapas Kal Saxpiwv mporedOiw Sé 6 vids 
aitod érerev éri rods Tddas abtod Kai TepTAakels aitd EBpetav dydorepor tiv 
yi tois Sdxpvow. todro Peardpevos 6 Aads arravres edyaprrnpiovs Upvous TO Oe 
dvéreprov’ Kai ovtw AaBovres Tov Baciéa oxiprovres eioHADov ev TH TOAK. 

Cedrenus, i. 735, represents an abbreviated form of Theophanes. 

Following on xai dBAaBds zapedOovor ri tov ‘Pwopaiww yhv of the 
hypothetical source (A) he proceeds pvorixdy 8€ te évratOa Oewpetrar Tiyv 
yap xriow wacay 6 Oeds év 8 Huepars erdunoe Kai tH C dveravcaro Kat 6 Bacire's 
év && éreot rhv Mepoida xararoeunoas 7o C cipyvevoe kai pera xapas Tv Kov- 
oravtwovroAw KatadapBadver. 6 d€ dads Tis TOAEWS peTa TOD Bacrtdéws Kwr- 


Pp. 152 segq. (Bonn). 

** Ed. Tafel, in Monumenta Saecularia, published by the Kénigl. bayerische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich, 1859, pp. 105 seqq. 

“* Here Theophanes represents more nearly than Georgius Monachus the original 
text of B=George of Pisidia. airés for the emperor is a peculiarity of the style of 
the poet, and George does not use #Aepos save in one place, Exp, Pers. iii. 63, which 
Sternbach has emended ; Rozprawy, &c., p. 18. 
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otavrivou Tov viov ToD HpaxAciov kal Tod Tarpiapxov Lepytov, wera KAddwv eAaudv 
kai Naprddwv Tovrov trodegapevos edyapiororvres TO Hed cis TA BaciAeca cioyyayov. 

The text of the unpublished Codex Parisinus Gr. 1712, f. 180 segq. is 
extremely instructive and deserves careful study. It represents the effort 
of an unskilful scribe to combine the text of Theophanes with the shorter 
version of Cedrenus. It is, I should imagine, but rarely that one has so 
good an opportunity of watching a conflation in the making. The 
manuscript is by Sternbach denoted {I, and I reproduce from him the 
actual text, of which he himself has not noted the full significance. 

5 8& Bacwreds ev % Erect riyv Mepoida xatarokepnoas TO C' ern cipyveious 
pera xapas peyadns ere (sine accentu) KwvoravtwovrdAews iréotpeve wvorixyy 
twa Oewpiav év TovTw TAnpwoas: év yap & yyépars Tacav THY KTiow SypLovpyynoas 
5 Ocds tiv EBdopnvy dvaravcews jpépav éxddevev* otTw Kai airds év Trois ef 
(inc. £. 181°.) xpovors rodAovs wovous diavoicas TH EBdopw Ere per’ cipyvys Kai 
xapas év tH rode trootpépas dveravcaro. 6 8& Aads Tijs TOAEWS peTa Tod 
BaoAéws Kovoravrivovrod viod “HpaxXeiov Kai tod ratputpxou Sepyiov pabovres 
Thy éXevow Tod Baortéws éfpAOev cis ovvavticw adirod aiv TO TaTpidpyy Kai 
Kwvoravrivw ro Baowre kai vid aitod Baordlovtes KAadous édatdv Kai Nap- 
radwy edpynporvres aitov peta xapas. mporeAOdv Sé 5 vids airod Erever éxi 
Tovs 7ddas avTov Kal meperAakeis atte EBpekav duqhorepor THY yhv ToIs daxpvat. 
tovto Geagapevos 5 Aads Tavtes edyapioTnpios Vuvous TO Wed dvereurrov? Kai 
ottw AaBovres tov Bacréa oxiprovres cis TA Bavirea cioyyayov. 

It is impossible, so far as I am aware, to follow further the hypothetical 
source (B) in the form which it took in the hands of Theophanes, Cedrenus, 
and the scribe of Il. But the unedited Constantinus Lascaris of Codex 
Matritensis, iv. 72 (f. 170°) represents another and independent abbrevia- 
tion of B. He writes: 

kat & ern rovs Ilépoas édjou' 7G de EBddpw dvardaBov 7d Cworody a&yov 
SvAov Kai GAAa kai eis ‘Iepovoadty. rapayevopevos tywoe. Kal pera Tatra 
exavnxev eis Thy TOAW @ trnvTyoay TavTes TEpxapas peta KAadwy éAaoY Kal 
Aapradwy Sopypopovpévw kai 6 vids aitod Kwvorartivos. 

It will be noted that the proper order of events as it stood in the 
original form of B before Theophanes operated upon it is here restored. 

I am further inclined to think, though this might be disputed, that 
Michael Glycas® represents another independent, original, and highly 
abbreviated form of B (with reminiscences from other parts of B 2) : 

év @€ Erect racav Kabedov rhv Lepoida Kai aitov tov Xoapdny, ds éavtov 
dmeBéwoe, mpos tovros 5& Kai 7d tipov E’dov éravacwoas (érvye yap ard 
‘Tepocodvpwv oxvdevOjva) Aaprpas éravelevée. 

We have now reached the last stage of this inquiry. Some later authority 
attempted to combine sources A and B, and we have now to seek the 
traces of this conflation. 

We find it in the unedited Symeon Magister of the Codex Escurialensis, 
Y. 1. 4, f. 62%. 

Ta worou évAa Kai tov ratpiapynv Zaxapiav év ‘lepocoAvpos drexaréoryve 
peyadorperas trootpévas ev TH BaciAid: tHv TodAEwv dv 6 raTpLapyys Vépyros 
kat Kwvoravtivos 6 [vids adtod cai] BacAeds Kal vids aitod civ ravti To Aad 
pel” Sons tis Hdovis bredeLavro, éhaiwy (sic) KAadovs kai Napradas KaTExovTEs. 

%° p. 512, 12 (Bonn). 
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The unmistakable conjunction of the restoration of Cross and patriarch 
can only represent A, and the now familiar text of B reappears. 
The same fusion, with alterations demanded by the exigencies of a 
metrical form, appears in Ephraemius, vv. 1395-1400 : 5! 
Tair év xpovors & “HpaxdXeos dvicas 
étha te certa Kal Suv dpyiOirynv 
‘lepovoadnp éyxatacrycas ode 
mpos Baorida xabvroorpépe modw 
év €Bddpw xaddoTa xaipwy 7 xpdvw 
tpvotpevos oTopacw aoTav pvpiwv. 
We have yet another representative of this class in Zonaras, xiv. 16. 22, 
together with what is probably an addition by Zonaras himself : 
tavra év t& éreow dvicas ‘HpaxAevos cai droxatacticas TH lepovoadrp Ta 
tia Eta Kal Tov TaTpiapynv adtov, TS EBddpw exavnOer cis 7a Bacideva pet 
cipypias Kal Kpotwv dexGeis kal Aapmporynros wapa Te THs yepovaias (a Zonara 
interpositum ?) cai rod rAjOovs Tis 7oAEws. 
Notice that the true order of events is restored, and that therefore this 


fusion was not made through consulting the chronicle of Theophanes 
or Cedrenus. 


(vi) With regard to the contradictions in the eastern 
authorities, * it should be borne in mind that the terms of the 
peace with Persia were (1) evacuation of Roman territory by 
the Persians and on each side the surrender of prisoners of war, 
and (2) the restoration of the Holy Cross. Thus as each successive 
ruler of Persia entered into treaty relations with Rome it was 
concluded that these were the terms agreed upon between 
the two empires, the chroniclers thus ignoring the fact that the 
Cross had reached the hands of Heraclius by the close of the 
year 628.4 The negotiations were begun by Sheroe, the Cross 
itself was perhaps restored under Ardeshir (ascended the throne 
October 628), Sahrbaréz ultimately accepted (July 629) the 
condition that Roman territory should be evacuated, and when 
with the aid of Roman troops he had overthrown Ardeshir only 
to fall a victim to assassination after a forty-days’ rule, his 
successor, the Queen Boran, felt it imperative to placate the 
emperor through an imposing embassy of Christian prelates.” 
The terms accepted in each case were apparently the same, 
and thus the restoration of the Cross has been attributed to each 
sovereign in turn, although as a matter of fact neither Sahrbaraz 
nor Boran was concerned in the matter. 

*' p. 65 (Bonn). ® Vol. iii, pp. 211-12 (Bonn). 

** Most of these are tabulated and classified by Bolotov in a note on p. 84. 

** * Die verschiedenen Unterhandlungen und Gesandtschaften der rasch wech- 


selnden (persischen) Fiirsten konnten schon von den Zeitgenossen leicht verwechselt 
werden,’ Néldeke, Chron. Guidi, p. 32, n. 1. % Cf. supra, p. 288, n. 7. 

** An interesting parallel to this confusion may be seen in Nicephorus, who although 
he knows that the Cross was restored in 629 yet attributes that restoration to Sahr- 
baraz, who only ascended the Persian throne in 630; cf. 21'* with 22". 
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(vii) Lastly, there remains an unexplained difficulty. The 
eastern church had long observed a festival in honour of the 
invention of the Cross,” celebrated on 14 September,® and did not 
apparently introduce a new celebration to commemorate its 
restoration, but joined this to the older rite. This new celebration 
was, however, introduced in the west, and such a commemorative 
festival can be traced as early as c. 650. This was observed 
on 3 May. Why was this date chosen? Is it possible that the 
fragment of the true Cross sent by the emperor to Constantinople 
reached the capital on this date ? ® 

We are at the end of our discussion, and as a result it would 
appear that we may safely accept the date given by Antiochus 
Strategos for the solemn restoration of the Cross in Jerusalem, 
viz. 21 March, and further that this took place in the year 629. 

Norman H. Baynes. 


Burgundian Notes 


II. Crisauprnus AND ConsTANTINUS 


FLopoarD of Rheims is conspicuous among medieval annalists 


for his orderliness and precision. He relates facts as they came 
to his knowledge. He does not think it his business to examine 
the relations of cause and effect: he simply sets down the in- 


* So rightly the pilgrim Theodosius about 530: P. Geyer, Itinera Hierosolymitana 
Saeculi II1II-VIII, Vindobonae, 1898 (Corpus Scriptorum Eccles. Lat. xxxix. 149). 
More usually the festival is known as the i~wois Tod tipiov Kai (woro0d oravpod or Tav 
ayiwv vAov ; thence its western name Exaltatio Crucis: cf. Arculf in Adamnanus, De 
locis Sanctis, 3. 3; Geyer, op. cit., pp. 286. 22, 287. 3 segq., 288. 11, 295. 21, 322. 14. 

8 This festival was only known in the west in the eighth century, and won its way 
to acceptance slowly and partially. It was received quite late in many churches, e. g. 
in Milan in 1035. 

* Cf. K. A. Heinrich Kellner, Heortology, London, 1908, pp. 333-41; and for 
further information on the subject see von Maltzew, Myesyatseslov pravoslavnoi 
Katholicheskoi Vostochnoi Tserkvi, pt. i, pp. 81, 93, Berlin, 1900; G. Debol’sky, Dni 
Bogosluzheniya prav. Kath. Vost. T'serkvi, Kniga i, pp. 84, 91, St. Petersburg, 1846. 
It is interesting to notice that in the west the festival celebrated for the victory 
of Heraclius on 12 December 627 continued to be observed for a longer period than 
in the east, and was kept on the same day as the commemoration of the exaltation of 
the Cross. For the evidence of this compare S. A. Morcelli, Myvodd-yov Trav Evayyediov 
‘Eopracrixéy sive Calendarium Ecclesiae Constantinopolitanae, Rome, 1788, i. 266-7 ; 
and Sergy, Polnuy Myesyatseslov Vostoka, Moscow, 1876, u. i. 327; and Zamyetki, m1. 
ii. 289 segq., 2nd ed., Vladimir, 1901, 1. i. 383, 11. ii. 374 seqq. 

* I am unable to offer any suggestion why the Egyptian and Abyssinian Syn- 
axaria give for 6 March a Manifestatio S. Crucis per Heraclium Imp. 

? The first of these notes appeared last year (xxvi. 310-17). The present paper 
was in part written very long ago, but I have only recently had the opportunity of 
putting my materials into shape. I am again under great obligations to my friend 
the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge, who has directed me to a good deal of evidence which 
would probably have otherwise eluded me; but I have no reason to suppose that 
he shares the views which I here advocate. 
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formation he received in the order in which he received it. He 
has to speak of a number of persons, of whom not a few bear 
the same name; and he constantly guards against any possible 
confusion by carefully attaching to each distinctive epithets or 
descriptions. I propose in the light of these two characteristics 
to seek the identification of a person whom Flodoard describes 
as Hugo Cisalpinus, and to suggest an explanation of the epithet 
Constantinus which he applies to Charles, count of Vienne. But 
if the negative arguments which I present obtain acceptance, 
I am the first to admit that my positive inferences must remain 
in the present state of our knowledge hypothetical. 


i. Cisalpinus 
1. As for Hugh the Cisalpine, who is introduced in the Annals 
under 939, it is not necessary to go into the entire history of 
a very complicated year of warfare; we have only to try to 
ascertain how much of that history Flodoard knew. I begin by 
giving a summary of what he records. 


Lewis IV of France paid a visit to Hugh, son of Richard [the duke 
of Burgundy, his only vassal on whose loyalty he could constantly depend]. 
The two returned from Burgundy together, and marched against Hugh, 


son of Robert [Hugh the Great, duke of the French], and William the 
Norman. . . . Hugh gave hostages to observe an armistice until 1 June. 

The men of Lorraine rebelled against King Otto [of Germany] and 
came to Lewis, who deferred receiving them on account of the amity 
which had been arranged between them [the two kings]. 

Count Arnulf [of Flanders] captured Montreuil, the castle of Erluin, 
and sent his wife and children oversea to King Athelstan. Soon after- 
wards Erluin, with the help of the Normans, recovered Montreuil. 

The nobles of Lorraine, headed by their duke, came again to King 
Lewis and commended themselves to him; but the bishops for a time 
held aloof. 

King Otto crossed the Rhine and plundered Lorraine. An English 
fleet was sent by Athelstan to the assistance of Lewis, but it did nothing 
more than ravage parts of the French coast. 

King Otto had a meeting with Hugh [the Great], Herbert [count of 
Vermandois}, Arnulf, and William the Norman; and they all took oaths 
to a treaty with him: then he returned beyond the Rhine. 


These detached notices may be presumed to be written down in 
chronological order. In order to fix the dates we have to turn 
to the German evidence. It is known that Otto the Great marched 
against the rebels led by his brother Henry and Gilbert, duke of 
Lorraine, and defeated them at Birten, near Xanten; but it is 
unlikely that he then crossed the Rhine.? He was recalled to 


® Wilhelm von Giesebrecht (Gesch. der Deutschen Kaiserzeit, i, 5th ed., 1881, p. 263) 
thought that Otto made a short pursuit into Lorraine, but was recalled by the news 
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Saxony by a rising in its eastern regions, and he besieged Merse- 
burg for nearly two months.* A document proves that he was 
at Magdeburg on 7 June.* It was after this that Otto set himself 
to put down the rebellion in Lorraine. He crossed the Rhine 
and besieged his brother and Duke Gilbert at Chévremont, near 
Liége. This seems to be the only possible time in the year in 
which he could have had the meeting with the four French 
feudatories mentioned by Flodoard; and that meeting must 
have taken place between 7 June and 11 September, when he is 
found again in Saxony, at Werla, near Dortmund.° 

At this point, after the mention of Otto’s recrossing the Rhine, 
occurs the critical passage in Flodoard : 


Rex interea Ludowicus Virdunensem pagum petit, ubi quidam regni 
Lothariensis episcopi sui efficiuntur. Indeque in pagum proficiscitur 
Elisatium, locutusque cum Hugone Cisalpino, et quibusdam ad se venienti- 
bus receptis Lothariensibus, nonnullis quoque Othonis regis fidelibus trans 
Rhenum fugatis, Laudunum revertitur. 


Now we have seen that, according to Flodoard, Hugh the Great 
engaged to observe an armistice until 1 June. After that two 
separate embassies from the Lorrainers are recorded, and then the 
fact that Hugh made treaty with Otto, who did not leave Saxony 
until after 7June. ‘Meanwhile’ Lewis moved in a south-easterly 


direction through the country of Verdun into Alsace; he had 
a meeting with Hugh the Cisalpine and then returned to Laon. 
This Hugh is believed by almost all modern scholars to be Hugh 
the Black, duke of Burgundy. Lewis’s route, however, would not 
approach at any point the border of the duchy, but Alsace would 
lead him directly to the kingdom of Burgundy, in the upper 
valley of the Doubs. It is true that at a somewhat later date 
Hugh the Black is found exercising authority in these parts ; ® 
but I conclude from Flodoard’s use of names that if he had 
meant him he would not have described him as Hugh the 
Cisalpine. 

Two charters tell us something of King Lewis’s movements 


from the east. There is, however, no evidence for this. Adalbert, the continuator 
of Regino’s Chronicle, alone mentions such a movement: but he relates the siege of 
Chévremont as the immediate sequel of the battle of Birten, and was unaware of 
the events which followed in the east of Saxony. 

® Widukind, Res gestae Saxonicae, ii. 19. 

* Diplomata Ottonis I, no. 21 (Monum. Germ. Hist., 1879); Bohmer, Regesta 
Imperii, ii (ed. Ottenthal, 1893), no. 77. 

® Dipl. Otton. no. 22; Béhmer, no. 78. 

® See H. Bresslau, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter Konrad II (1884), ii. 34 f. ; 
R. Poupardin, Le Royaume de Bourgogne (1907), pp. 208 ff. At a much earlier date, 
914, Charles the Simple granted to Hugh certain property which he possessed ‘in 
comitatu Warasco, ex suo videlicet comitatu’ (Recueil des Hist. de France, ix. 521) ; 
but there is no evidence to show that he retained it. He is not found again in this 
neighbourhood until 951, 
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in the summer. On 20 June he was just within the frontier of 
Lorraine, in Querceto iuxta Dotiacum villa, near Douzy, on the 
Chiers, not far from Sedan, and there he granted a charter to 
the abbey of Cluny at the petition of quidam fidelis noster Hugo 
filius Richardi, vir illustrissimus et marchio,’ that is to say, Hugh 
the Black. The second charter proves that the king was back 
at Laon on 2 August. It is difficult to fit in these dates with 
Lewis’s march into Alsace, which cannot well have begun until 
July at the earliest, and it is more natural to consider his visit 
to Douzy to have taken place in connexion with the negotiations 
with the Lorrainers already mentioned and before Otto was in 
the west at all. In this case he would not have set out for Alsace 
until after 2 August. That such was the order of events was 
clearly pointed out by Diimmler, who held that on each occasion 
the king’s interview was with Hugh the Black. M. Philippe 
Lauer, on the other hand, who also identifies Hugh the Cisalpine 
with Hugh the Black, thinks that there was only one interview, 
namely, that at Douzy ; and in order to prove that there was no 
meeting with Hugh (the Cisalpine) in the course of Lewis’s 
expedition to Alsace, he adopts the bold device of suppressing 
the words locutusque cum Hugone Cisalpino, without any indica- 
tion of the omission, in his quotation of the passage from Flodoard 
which I have given above, and blames Richer for making sub- 
stantially the same statement as Flodoard.® It was in fact, to all 
appearance, the alliance which was formed between King Otto 
and the four great French princes, about July, that led King Lewis 
to make a plundering raid into Lorraine and Alsace, and while 
there to seek the assistance of Hugh the Cisalpine. On the news 
of his movement Otto broke up the siege of Chévremont and 
turned to meet him. Some misunderstanding has been caused 
by the perfectly correct statement that he went first to Saxony, 
and was at Werla, near Dortmund, on 11 September. But this 
was only just within the border of Saxony. He had to make 
a détour in order to avoid the parts of Lorraine which had been 
raised against him, and probably also to get reinforcements : 
so he crossed the Rhine and then hastened southwards, recrossing 
the river so as to attack Lewis. On his advance towards 
him Lewis ‘ returned to Laon’. So says Flodoard, who knows 
nothing of Otto’s doings all this time. Adalbert speaks more 
plainly : 


Interim Ludowicus, rex Galliae Romanae, . . . Alsatiam petit ; ubi, 
quaeque poterat, plus hostiliter quam regaliter gessit. Quod rex Otto 


? Chartes de U Abbaye de Cluny, i. (1876) 483 ff., no. 499. 
® K6pke and Diimmler, Kaiser Otto der Grosse (1876), pp. 86, 88. 
* Le Régne de Louis IV (1900), p. 43, n. 6; cf. n. 3. 
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patienter non ferens Caprimontem obsidione absolvit, et Alsatiam petens 
Ludowicum regem expulit.! 


I lay stress upon this Alsatian campaign, which seemed to Otto 
important enough to cause his abandonment of his operations 
in the north-west, because it may help us to find out who Hugh 
the Cisalpine was. He was a man who was to be approached by 
way of Alsace and whose support Lewis desired to gain. The 
young Conrad, king of Burgundy, had been carried off by Otto 
not long before, when Hugh of Italy attempted to annex his 
kingdom, and was now living under the German king’s pro- 
tection : Otto would have every reason for wishing to frustrate 
any negotiations which might bring the Burgundian kingdom 
into alliance with France. 

2. Flodoard is invariably careful to distinguish between 
different rulers of the same name, and where necessary between 
the different territories over which they ruled. The following are, 
I believe, all the instances which bear upon the question before 
us. I group them under the territories and add the year under 
which the notice is given. 


Duke of the French: Hugo filius Rotberti (or Rotberti filius) 922, 923, 
924 twice, 925 thrice, 926, 927 twice, 928 twice, 936, 939; Hugo comes 
923, 924, 929 twice, 934, 936, 948, 949 thrice, 952; Hugo princeps 937, 


942, 945, 946 twice, 947 thrice, 948 four times, 949, 950, 951 twice, 953, 
954 twice, 955, 956 ; Hugo princeps filius Rotberti 938, 940; Hugo Albus 
939, 941 twice; Hugo dux Francorum 943, 944, 946; Hugo dux 943 
five times, 944 thrice, 945 four times, 946 ; Hugo Transsequani (v./. trans 
Sequanam) dux 960. 

Duke of Burgundy: Rodulfus filius Richardi 922, 923; Hugo frater 
regis Rodulfi 936, 938 ; Hugo filius Richardi 922, 936, 939; Hugo Niger 
940 twice, 941, 950.1 

King of Burgundy : Rodulfus Cisalpinae Galliae rex (or Cisalpinae rex 
Galliae) 922, 923, 924, 926; Rodulfus Iurensis et Cisalpinae Galliae rex 
937 ; Rodulfus rex Iurensis 935, 940; Conradus Cisalpinae Galliae rex 946 ; 
Conradus rex [urensis 951. 

Count of Vienne and king of Italy: Hugo de Vienna 924; Hugo Vien 
nensis 924; Hugo filius Bertae 926; (Wido frater Hugonis regis 928 ;) 
Hugo rex Italiae 933, 936, 942, 945, 946 twice. 


Nothing can be more plain than that Flodoard intends to distin- 
guish between Hugh the White, son of Robert, whom we call 
Hugh the Great, duke of the French, and Hugh the Black, son 
of Richard, who is never in terms described as duke ® of Bur- 

© Contin. Regin. a 939. This is not a contradiction of Flodoard, as M. Lauer says 
(ibid. n. 6), but an addition to what he records. 

™ Under 946 ‘ Hugo Nneigro filio Richardi’ is anomalous both in grammar and 
spelling. 

® His usual style is comes or comes ef marchio, but duz is also found in charters : sce 
Poupardin, Le Royaume de Bourgogne, p. 207. 
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gundy, though he is always mentioned in connexion with the 
Burgundian duchy. In like manner Hugh the Black’s brother, 
Rodulf, who for a time was king of France, is distinguished as 
son of Richard, while Rodulf, king of Burgundy, is styled king of 
Cisalpine Gaul. Moreover, in the Annals, Cisalpine Gaul is used 
definitely to mean the kingdom of Upper Burgundy ; it is not 
used of the kingdom of Provence. Were it not that once in the 
History of the Church of Rheims Flodoard speaks of the Carolin- 
gian Charles, king of Provence, as Cisalpinae Galliae regis,* we 
might conclude that Flodoard designedly reserved the epithet 
Cisalpine for the Upper kingdom. But in no case can it be 
understood of any region outside the kingdom of Burgundy. 
Arguing from this evidence Freeman,“ who was followed by 
Carl von Kalckstein,’ maintained that Hugo Cisalpinus must 
be Hugh of Vienne, better known as Hugh of Arles, marquess of 
Provence and king of Italy; but this opinion can hardly be 
reconciled with the ascertained facts of Hugh’s history and is now 
universally abandoned.’* We have then to seek for another Hugh 
holding an influential position in the Burgundian kingdom to 
whom Flodoard may refer. 

3. It is necessary first to inquire by whom the government 
of the kingdom of Burgundy was administered in the time follow- 
ing the death of Rodulf II in July 937. The historians give us 
very little information on the subject. Liutprand says that 
Hugh of Italy forthwith married his widow Bertha, and affianced 
his son to her daughter Adelaide.” This no doubt implies a visit 
to Burgundy. Flodoard on his side tells us that Rodulf’s young 
son, Conrad, was carried off by Otto of Germany and kept in 
his charge."* We have to fill in the date by means of two charters, 
in which Hugh made a wedding gift to Queen Bertha.” They 

*% Hist. Rem. Eccl. iii. 26; Migne, cxxxv. 239 B. 

* Hist. of the Norman Conquest, i. (3rd edition) 229, n. 3. 

 Gesch. des Franzisischen Kinigthums unter den ersten Capetingern, i. 218, n. 4, 1877. 
See, e.g., Képke and Diimmler, Otto der Grosse, p. 88, n. 3; Lauer, p. 43, n. 3. 

” Antapodosis, iv. 13. 

** * Quem iam dudum dolo captum sibique adductum retinebat :’ Ann. a. 940. 

#® See Diimmler, in the Forschungen zur Deutschen Geschichte, x. (1870), 305-7, 
and Codex diplomaticus Langobardiae (Monumenta Historiae Patriae, xiii., 1873), 942-5. 
The charters bear date 12 December 938, anno regni Hugonis xu, Lotharii v1 [M. Pou- 
pardin, p. 67 n. 2, accidentally says vit], Indictione xt. The regnal years indicate 
937, which agrees with the eleventh Indiction of September and the year reckoned in 
the Pisan style from the 25th March preceding what we call the current year. The 
usage in Hugh’s chancery was irregular ; but the September Indiction appears in his 
first year (Cod. dipl. Langob. p. 890), and the calculus Pisanus is found three times 
in 936 and 937 (ibid. pp. 933, 938 ; and Diimmler, ubi supra, p. 302). On the other 
hand the Indiction of Christmas occurs in 931 (ibid., p. 301); and in two documents 
of the same year (pp. 299, 301) and in one of 941 (p. 310) the Pisan style is not 
adopted. Some of these differences may be due to scriptural errors, as a document 


of 932 is dated 931 (Cod. dipl. Langob. p. 929), and the Indiction is wrong in 926 and 
943 (pp. 887, 977). 
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were granted in Burgundia in corte que Columbaris dicitur, that 
is at Colombier, north of Morges, on the right bank of the lake 
of Geneva, on 12 December 937. There is no reason to doubt 
that Hugh took his bride and her daughter back to Italy,”° where 
he is found in the following July.“ On the other hand, it is 
extremely unlikely that Otto himself appeared on the scene,” 
and there is some probability in Giesebrecht’s conjecture that 
a party among the Burgundian nobles secured Conrad and 
sent him off to Germany to save him from falling into Hugh’s 
hands. 

The question then must be repeated: now that the queen- 
mother and her daughter were withdrawn into Italy and the 
young king into Germany, who had sufficient authority in 
Burgundy to set up and maintain some sort of government ? 
Was it established in the interests of Conrad or in those of 
Hugh ? Long ago it was asserted by Frédéric de Gingins-la-Sarra, 
in his interesting but uncritical memcirs on the history of the 
kingdom of Burgundy, that during Conrad’s detention in Germany 
his dominions were administered by Queen Bertha, his mother, 
assisted by his uncle Hugh, the count palatine, younger son of 
King Rodulf II.** -But the only evidence furnished for this 
Hugh’s relationship is contained in the charter subjecting 
Romainmotier to Cluny by Adelaide, widow of Richard the 
Justiciar, duke of Burgundy in 928,” in which she speaks of her 
sons, King Rodulf [of France **] and Hugh [the Black]. There 
is no mention here of any Hugh, count palatine. 

But Hugh, the count palatine, really existed. In a suit heard 
before King Rodulf II of Burgundy ‘in Cartris villa’, on 
18 January 926, he is associated with Turimbert, count [in Vaud], 
and Anselm, count of the pagus Equestricus (Nyon), for the 


© Cf. Liutprand, Antapod. iv. 14. 
"1 Cod. dipl. Langob. pp. 939 f. 

*2 Widukind alone states this (ii. 35), in a later connexion, after a notice relating 
to the year 943. 

% Gesch. der Deutschen Kaiserzeit, i. 314. 

* Archiv fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, viii (1851), 87. This Hugh—* von dem man 
sonst nichts weiss, as Professor Bresslau truly remarks (Jahrbiicher des Deutschen 
Reichs unter Konrad II, ii. 35 n.)—has been evolved from a confusion of notices 
relative to Hugh the Black. 

*8 The regnal year given in this charter indicates 928, the Indiction 929. 

*6 This identification is certain: see Bresslau, I. c. 

* Chartes de [ Abbaye de Cluny, i. 358-61, no. 379. Among the subscriptions is 
that ‘ Ugonis incliti comitis et frateri S. [sic, for ‘ fratris’] augusti Rodulfi regis’. 
The text is taken from a copy in a chartulary. In a later paper (Archiv, ix. 188 f., 
1853) Gingins suggested that Herman, duke of Suabia, took charge of the Burgundian 
kingdom during Conrad’s minority; but the only authority he cited (Liutprand, 
Antapod. v. 1, 10) mentions Herman only in connexion with his own duchy. 

*8 M. Poupardin, Le Royaume de Bourgogne, p. 270, explains this as ‘ Saint-Gervais 
prés de Genéve ’. 
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hearing of a petition”; and in 927 or 928% he was one of the 
witnesses to the election of Libo, bishop of Lausanne : 


Hugo marchio similiter consensit. Hugo comes palatinus similiter.*! 


Hugh the marquess is Hugh the Black, duke of Burgundy, who 
was an important personage in the Burgundian kingdom as well, 
though it is perhaps impossible on the existing evidence to 
define the territories in it over which he held authority as dis- 
tinguished from those in which he possessed lands. Hugh, the 
count palatine, would on all analogy be the king’s representative 
for judicial administration.» Who was this Hugh who held the 
office ? 

In 1896 it appeared to me possible that two grants to Mon- 
tiéramey, in the country of Troyes, which were described by 
M. Giry in the Etudes d’Histoire du Moyen-Age dédiées a Gabriel 
Monod,* might supply the required clue. The first of these was 
made in 927 by Hugo comes and his wife Wila, and the second 
more than forty years later by the widow. Their special value 
consisted in the precise enumeration of the grantors’ children. 
But, like M. Giry, I hesitated to pursue the identification, and it 
was not until the publication of M. Georges de Manteyer’s brilliant 
essay on Les Origines dela Maison de Savoie en Bourgogne in 1899™ 
that I became convinced that the clue could be successfully worked 
out. M. de Manteyer possesses the double advantage of a minute 
topographical knowledge and of a quite exceptional gift of 
genealogical combination. If in some directions he may be 
thought to have pushed his faculty of divination too far, these 
hypotheses do not affect the particular question before us. His 
results on this point may be briefly summarized as follows. 

The Hugh mentioned in the Montiéramey charter was the son 
of Warner, viscount of Sens and count (probably of Troyes), 
who died fighting against the Normans in 925.*° Warner married 
Theutberga, the sister of Hugh of Vienne, count of Arles and 
afterwards king of Italy, and had by her three sons, Hugh, Richard, 
and Manasses.*® Doubtless through the influence of the powerful 
uncle, Manasses was made archbishop of Arles as early 4s 920 : * 
how he followed him into Italy and possessed himself of three other 


*® Chartes de Cluny, i. 247-9, no. 256. The subscription is ‘S. Ugoni comte palatii’ 
{sic}. 

*° Both dates are given in two texts of the Annales Lausannenses, Monum. Germ. 
Hist. xxiv. 780. 

** Contin. of Cono, Gesta Episc. Lausann., ibid. p. 805. 

* See Poupardin, p. 189 f. % pp. 135, 136, nos. 27 and 31. 

** In the Mélanges d Archéologie et d Histoire of the Ecole Frangaise de Rome, 
xix, fasc. v. 

8 Manteyer, pp. 451-4. 3% Tbid., pp. 440 f., 446. 

* Cartulaire de Saint-André-le-Bas, ed. U. Chevalier, 1869, p. 88, no. 124; Man- 
teyer, pp. 439, 445. 
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bishoprics as well is notorious from the narrative of Liutprand.** 
After Warner’s death his widow, Theutberga, married Engelbert, 
viscount of Vienne,” the brother of Sobo, who became archbishop 
of Vienne about 927. In consequence of this double connexion the 
centre of interest in Count Warner’s family became transplanted 
from the north of the Burgundian duchy to the west of the Burgun- 
dian kingdom. Hugh, the eldest son, seems to have lost whatever 
position he held in the former, when the whole northern part 
of the duchy was annexed by Hugh the Great, duke of the 
French, in 936“; but he retained his landed estates there. In 
the same year, 936, he was granted a large property of 700 manses 
in the Viennois by his uncle Hugh, king of Italy.“ A year later 
King Rodulf II died, and his old rival, King Hugh, laid claim 
to the succession. A count palatine named Hugh is then found 
in office in the region north of the lake of Geneva. It is natural 
to suppose that King Hugh appointed his nephew to this post. 
The difficulty is that, so far, Hugh, son of Warner, has not been 
traced in the Burgundian kingdom outside the Viennois. Could 
we prove that the Warner, nephew of Hugh, who was granted 
lands in the district of Nyon in 910” was his father, the 
hypothesis would gain in probability ; but Warner was not an 
uncommon name, and the charter cited does not lead to a 
positive conclusion. 

The case therefore stands thus. Hugh was the nephew of Hugh 
of Vienne, king of Italy, who had been the most powerful man in 
the Viennois ; he was nephew also of Boso, the brother-in-law of 
King Rodulf Il; and Rodulf’s widowed mother and later on 
his own widow were successively the wives of Hugh of Vienne.” 
These connexions mark Hugh, the son of Warner, as a man to 
whom high office was likely to be confided ; and as his younger 
brother, Manasses, was made archbishop of Arles, so it would be 
in the natural order of events that he should be given some high 
civil post. During his absence in Italy King Hugh needed some 
officer who could represent him in various ways. It was most 
important that there should be some one, a count palatine, to 
preside over the judicature of the country; and whom would 
King Hugh be more likely to appoint to this office than his 
sister’s son? This identification, however, remains, pending the 
discovery of new evidence, unproved; but if the conjecture 


8 Antapod. ii. 6, 7. %® Manteyer, p. 431. ‘© Ibid. pp. 454 f. 

" Cartul. de Saint-André-le-Bas, pp. 232f., app. no. 22; Manteyer, pp. 442-5. 
The charter is dated according to the calculus Pisanus in 937; but the Indiction and 
the regnal years fix the date to 936. 

® Recueil des Hist. de France, ix. 693 ; Manteyer, p. 462. 

* The former marriage, which took place about 912, is proved by a charter in 
which Hugh count and marquess speaks of ‘ uxoris mee nomine Ville regine’ : Cartul. 
de Saint-André-le-Bas, p. 223, app. no. 14; Manteyer, p. 464. 
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be accepted, I believe that we have found the Hugo Cisalpinus 
whom King Lewis of France went to meet in 939. The young 
Conrad was out of the way, and Hugh of Italy had asserted his 
authority in the kingdom of Burgundy. Lewis needed support 
from that kingdom, and he sought it in the man whom King 
Hugh had appointed as his count palatine. It may be added 
that one son of Hugh, whom I should like to identify with this 
count palatine, Theobald, became archbishop of Vienne, and 
another, Humbert, was the father of Humbert who is claimed 
to be the same person with Humbert, known to later writers as 


Humbert aux Blanches Mains, who was the founder of the House 
of Savoy.“ 


ii. Constantinus 


Charles, the son of the Emperor Lewis III, is styled by 
Flodoard and by Richer, who follows him, Constantinus. In all 
the documents in which his name appears he is simply Charles 
the count or the count of Vienne. Constantinus is peculiar to 
Flodoard and his copyist. Now the use of two names in juxta- 
position is, I believe, without example in Charles’s time. If 
a man bore one name by birth and another by baptism, he would 
be described or would describe himself as ‘ Carolus qui et Con- 
stantinus ’. But Charles never makes any addition to his name : 
the addition is Flodoard’s. Now Flodoard, we have seen, is extra- 
ordinarily precise in his discrimination of persons bearing the 
same name. This is particularly clear in the case, on which [ have 
commented, of the numerous men named Hugh whom he has 
occasion to mention. There is no instance to my knowledge in 
the works of Flodoard in which he speaks of any one with a double 
Christian name, or of any one with a Christian name and a sur- 
name. He often adds a descriptive adjective, but this is always 
of topographical import. If we pass by the countless instances 
in which he mentions bishops with the adjectives of their sees, 
the only attributes which I have noticed in his History of the 
Church of Rheims are Transrhenensis, Aquitanicus, Normannus, 
Flandrensis, and Transmarinus (meaning ‘ English’). All these 
speak for themselves. In the Annals we have only to add 


Cisalpinus, on which I have said enough, and perhaps Trans- 
sequanus.” 


According to Flodoard’s usage, then, it would appear that 
Constantinus must be a name derived from some place.“* The 
adjective he takes from Constance in Suabia is Constanciacensis.” 


“ See Manteyer, passim, especially pp. 436 ff., 476-84; Poupardin, p. 262 f. 
'® See above, p. 303. 


* After I had arrived at this conclusion I found that Freeman had suggested it 
as a possible alternative : i. 229 n. 7. " Ann. a, 948. 
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Constantinus more naturally is the adjective of Coutances in 
Normandy, but there is no sort of link to connect Lewis III with 
that region. We can trace him from Arles, when he was king of 
Lower Burgundy (or Provence), into Italy, and after his troubles 
there back to Vienne.* I would suggest that Flodoard wished 
to indicate this Lower Burgundian connexion. There is a rare use 
of Constantina urbs for Arles. It occurs in a rescript of Honorius 
and Theodosius II of 418 ordering that synods should be held 
yearly in Constantina urbe. Sirmond, who first assigned this 
document to its proper authors, refers to Hincmar, epist. vi, in 
evidence “ ; but I have sought in vain for any mention of it 
in the works of Hinemar. Still, the rescript became famous from 
its inclusion in more than one canonical collection; it was 
well known at Cologne as it was at Arles: and in this 
way—still more if it was cited by Hincmar—the passage may 
have become known to Flodoard. If this suggestion appear far- 
fetched, I would adduce a parallel from Richer, in which a similar 
attempt is made to discover a Latin equivalent for Burgundy 
with a less successful result. Richer seems to have understood 
Burgundia in the limited sense of the duchy of Burgundy™ : so 
when he had to speak of Conrad rex Galliae Cisalpinae, as 
Flodoard calls him, he boldly searched in Horace for an Alpine 


folk, and, regardless that the Genauni belonged to Rhaetia, 
described Conrad as rex Genaunorum.™ 






















Reatnatp L. Poorer. 


The Exeter Domesday 





Was the Exchequer Domesday compiled, as to the south- 
western counties, from the Exeter Domesday? Let us look at 
the evidence suggested by the collation of the two texts, for 
Devon by Mr. Reichel and for Somerset by Mr. Bates-Harbin, 
in the Victoria County Histories (vols. i, quoted as D. and S.). 
To keep the names distinct we will call the one manuscript Exon, 
the other D.B. Exon is a pretty full digest of the original returns 
for Somerset, nearly all Devon, and Cornwall, each fief of impor- 


* Cf. Poupardin, Le Royaume de Provence, pp. 189 f., 1901. 
** See his notes to Sidonius Apollinaris, p. 146 f.. Paris, 1652. The rescript is also 
printed in G. Haenel’s Corpus Legum quae extra Constitutionum Codices supersunt 
(1857), p. 238, and in the Monum. Germ. Hist., Epist. iii. (1892), 13 f. 

* See an account of the manuscripts given by F. Maassen, Gesch. der Quellen des 
canon. Rechts, i. (1870) §§ 670, 786, and by W. Gundlach in the Neues Archiv der 
Gesellsch. fiir iltere Deutsche Geschichtsk., xiv. (1889) 277-312. 

* He once uses ‘Cisalpini’, Hist. ii. 42, for the inhabitants of the duchy. The 
word only oceurs elsewhere, I think, in ii. 17, where he borrows ‘ Hugo Cisalpinus’ 
from Flodoard. ® Hist. ii. 53; cf. 98. 
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tance having a separate booklet or quire; also for nearly half 
Dorset and one manor in Wiltshire, the rest having, no doubt, 
been lost before the manuscript was bound together about 1400. 
That Exon did not always copy the returns in full will be proved 
later by the terrae occupatae. It includes live stock and some 
other items not found in D.B., but is arranged, like D.B., by fiefs, 
while the returns are arranged, like those of other counties, by 
hundreds, as is proved by Exon taking the hundreds in much the 
same order in different fiefs, and by the arrangement in hundreds 
of the list of terrae occwpatae in Devon." 

Eyton and Mr. Reichel thought that for Somerset and Devon 
the two manuscripts were compiled independently from the 
original returns,? but examination seems to show that D.B. was 
compiled from Exon, and if so, no doubt it was also derived from 
Exon (then complete) for Cornwall, Dorset,and Wiltshire. We may 
probably infer that in many other counties, if not in all, a digest 
by fiefs, similar to Exon, was made from the original return 
arranged by hundreds, from which digests the great Domesday 
Book was afterwards compiled. Little Domesday, printed as 
volume ii of D.B., covering the eastern counties, which resembles 
Exon in size of folio and fullness of detail, looks like one of these 
digests.* The many socmen and the complicated details of 
Norfolk and Suffolk seem to have frightened the compilers of 
D.B. so much that they did not make an abstract of the eastern 
circuit, but left Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex to be represented 
by the preliminary digest; the abbreviated digest of Great 
Domesday being never quite completed. 

In a good many cases the figures and names of D.B. differ 
from those of Exon, but D.B. is often clearly wrong. Exon 
distributes the hidage between demesne and villeins, so as to 
confirm its total, at least within a fraction. Now in Devon, 
D.B. has 1 hide for Exon’s 1} hide, detailed as ? + ?, at Bochelanda, 
f. 327b; 14 hide for 1? ($+14) at Doducheswilla, f. 338 b ; 
1 virg. for 4 virg. (+4) at Wica, f. 481 (D. under these folios). 
D.B. is also plainly wrong in giving ‘i teamland ’ for ‘x’ with 
3+5 teams at Liega, f. 179b, and 4 teamlands with 8 villein 
teams at Sotebroca, where Exon, f. 215b, has 8 and 4. In 
Somerset D.B. 87 has iii hides for iiii (24+ 2) at Martock (f. 113, 
S. 440); D.B. 89 has ii thegns for ix at Newton (ff. 149, 521 b) ; 


* Devon Association Transactions, xxviii (1896), p. 457, ‘ Analysis of Exon’ ; 
Victoria County History, Devon (quoted below as D), i. 536-49. 

* Eyton’s Somerset, i. 6. D. 377-9; pace Mr. Reichel, Exon’s Dorset, which gives 
live stock, cannot be taken from D.B., nor can the corrections in Exon, which extend 
to live stock, have been made ‘ to agree with D.B.’ (D. 480, n. 5). 

* Little Domesday, about 10} x 6} to 7 inches, is a little larger than Exon (10 x 6), 
and the writing is rather larger and wider apart; for facsimiles see the Record Exon 
(D.B. iv) and plate 244 of the Palaeographical Society. 
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D.B. 96 b has iii hides for ii at Brewham (S. 428 n., 507); D.B. 92 
has 1 hide for 1} at Aisse (ff. 269, 514, S. 476). Also, as ‘ dim.’ 
is easily missed and unlikely to be invented, D.B. is presumably 
wrong in a dozen other cases where it has 1 for 14 or } (S. notes). 
The names of places can be tested by their names now, and in 
a score of them the modern name shows that D.B. is wrong.’ 
Again, Exon, f. 165 b, has ‘ Alward holds } hide which Alestan 
held T.R.E.’, but D.B. 90 a 2, 1. 52, has ‘ Alestan holds } hide ’. 
At Rode, D.B. 99 has wrongly ipse tenuit for the ipse emit of 
Exon, f. 464 (S. 526). At Wells, D.B. 89 gives to three under- 
tenants 17 villeins instead of Exon’s 25 (10+ 8 + 7, f. 156), having 
missed Richard’s 8. In Devon, D.B. overlooked and omitted 
the Sotrebroc on f. 459, and at Chiwarthewis D.B. 117 b omits 
Fulcher’s under-tenant Helgot (f. 471). The mills at Taunton 
and Hatherleigh could hardly be misplaced by Exon, ff. 174 b, 
178, but very easily by D.B. (87 b 1,1. 34; 103 b), and in a dozen 
other cases we can see that D.B. is certainly or probably wrong. 
Clearly D.B. was no more always correct in the south-western 
counties than Mr. Round found it in Cambridgeshire. We 
cannot, therefore, infer that D.B. was independent of Exon 
from occasional differences in figures or personal names. They 
are mainly mistakes common in copying, iii for ii, or xv for xxv, 
or ii for ix; or mistakes of letters by the dictator or of sounds 
by the scribe, Leimar and Letmar, Aluiet and Almer, Aedmar 
and Almar, Siward and Sedward, Alestan for Alestilla, Godeman 
for Goderone, &c.° These differences can prove nothing, for D.B. 
is as likely to have miscopied Exon, as Exon to have miscopied 
the return. That D.B. was not very careful with names is shown 
by its place-names, and D.B. 95 is no doubt wrong at Burnham, 
where for the Reinewal of Exon, f. 354, it gives the Rademer of 
two previous entries (S. 449). The makers of D.B. were pretty 
clearly in pairs—a compiler, who dictated an abstract of the 
manuscript from which he worked, and a scribe who wrote from 
his dictation, so that there was a double chance of mistake; the 
compiler might misrepresent his original, or the scribe misrepre- 


* The variations of D.B. are in italics : 
S. 436 Bei- Betminstre (Bedminster) D. 416 Bed- Bretricestan (Brichestone) 
436 Brum- Breuutona (Bruton) 417 Sov- Stoverton (Staverton) 
56 Littelaneia -lande (Lytleinge) 449 Honechercha -rde (Honeychurch) 
460 Und- Vudewica (Woodwich) 451 Ovel- Dueltona (Dolton) 
464 Coriscoma -tona (Crosscombe) 457 Smi- Esnideleia (Snedley) 
481 Babcari -can (Babcary) 479 Tid- Lidefort (Lydford) 
487 Loptone Lopena (Lopen) 493 Cob- Scobacoma (Shapcombe) 
507 Novin Nonin (Nunney) 503 Crin- Incrintona (Ilkerton) 
507 LHir- Ciretona (Cheriton) 521 Limor Linor (Leonard) 
513 Leding Ledich (Dyche) 539 Cur- Citrametona (Chittlehamp- 
513 Telwe Telma (Elm) and several others. ton). 
® At Speccot the ‘Ailaf (Hxch. Goisbert)’* of D. 507 is a slip, D.B. 115 has Eilaf. 
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sent the dictator. We must, therefore, test the relation of D.B. 
to Exon in other ways ; where necessary the entries to be quoted 
have been examined in the manuscript at Exeter. 

The test is to see if D.B. repeats Exon’s mistakes and variations. 
At Cercilla (D. 489) and Cilletone (S. 485), where Exon, ff. 366 b, 
423, has wrongly 1 virg. (1+ 2!) and 1 virg. (1}+}!), D.B. 111, 
93, has also in both cases 1 virg. At Neteleumbe, Exon, f. 104, 
reads ‘ reddit libras et 12s.’ The ‘ 1} virgate’ of demesne in this 
entry should be ‘ 1 hid. } virg.’, so the scribe was sleepy, and no 
space is left before libras.® This and the ‘ 12s.’ seem to show 
that the missing figure was omitted by a mere slip, and was given 
in the original return; if the figure there had been absent or 
illegible attention would no doubt have been called to it and 
space left for it in Exon. Yet D.B. 86b gives no figure, but 
‘ reddit—libras et 12s.’ with a note ‘ require’ to look it up—appar- 
ently in the original return. Again, the Mameorda and Bolewis of 
Exon seem to be Wembworth and Moulish (D. 453, 480), Clutona 
is clearly Clapton, Ceptona probably Chilton, and Udecoma, 
Cutcombe (S. 449, 461, 402). Yet D.B. repeats all these wrong 
names. In many other cases the figures and omissions of Exon 
are very suspicious, e.g. a score of cases in Devon and Somerset 
where, though the villeins pay a fair share of the hidage, their 
teams are omitted ’—every suspicious figure and omission is 
repeated in D.B. It may be said that these mistakes came from 
the returns ; but at Netelcumbe that seems unlikely. 

The entries in D.B. follow the order of Exon, except where 
D.B. picks out some entry or entries to head the fief. Though 
in Devon D.B. sometimes groups together the lands of certain 
under-tenants or Saxon owners, in each group the order of Exon 
is preserved. Now while the entries in Exon for each fief, being 
taken from returns arranged by hundreds, are as a rule grouped 
by hundreds and the order of hundreds is fairly regular, there 
are many entries, especially in Somerset, which interrupt the 
regular order—belated entries, apparently omitted in the proper 
place and afterwards made between the entries of other hundreds. 
All these irregularities are repeated in D.B. In Devon comparison 
is complicated by the D.B. grouping in large fiefs, so let us take 

* The manuscript is well represented by the printed text of D.B. iv. 96. The total 
hidage was ‘2 hid. 3 virg.’ of which the villeins had ‘ 1} hid. } virg.’ leaving 1 hid. 
} virg. for the demesne. 

? Dorset has other cases: Frome, f. 48 b, Canolla and Holna, f. 62. 

f. 38 b Ronescumbe : terra 6 car.; dem. 2 teams; 7 vill. 3} hid. (no teams). 
f. 56 Wintreborne : terra 3 car.; dem. 1 team; 5 vill. 1} hid. (no teams). 
* The one exception, in the lands of Walter de Clavil, proves to be really evidence 
that D.B. was nol independent of Exon, for the entries misplaced in D.B. correspond 
exactly to ff. 388-91, one of the quires or booklets of which the Exon MS. is composed ; 


see Devon Association Transactions, xxxvii (1905), pp. 249, 266, ‘ The History of Exon,’ 
by the late Rev. T. W. Whale. He also noticed various other points given here. 
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Somerset.” In RogerArundel’s fief four entries in North Petherton 
(Durston to Newton, f. 441) come first, as they should, but 
Sydenham in the same hundred comes in the middle, after Kittis- 
ford ; so it does in D.B.” Independent compilers, even if they 
made the same omission, would not correct it after just the 
same interval. On ff. 142-3 are a dozen estates, Estona, &c., in 
Porbury hundred, but Wraxall and Winford in the same hundred 
on f. 145 are separated from them by Freshford, Langridge and 
[Bath }wick in Bath hundred ; so they are in D.B. 88 b (S. 448-51). 
On f. 276 Carlingcot and Ekewick in Wellow hundred come in the 
middle of entries for Bruton cum Wincanton; so they do in 
D.B. 92b (S. 481). In the fief of Turstin fitz Rolf (f. 383), 
Syndercome, in Willetone, the 7th hundred, comes in the middle 
of Bruton the 52nd ; so it does in D.B. 97 b. There are also varia- 
tions in the order of hundreds, probably due to exchange of rolls 
or quires between the clerks in the course of their work. Plintone 
hundred follows Walchetone on ff. 328-30, but precedes it on 
f. 417 (D. 475, 515); D.B. agrees. Carentone generally follows 
Willetone, but, ff. 358-62, we have eighteen entries in Carentone 
by one scribe (Aucoma, &c.) preceding fifteen in Willetone by 
another (Cantocheve, &c., 8. 502-7) ;“ again D.B. agrees. D.B.’s 
agreement with all these irregularities and others like them 
seems to show that D.B. was compiled from Exon. The alterna- 
tive would be to suppose that D.B. was compiled independently, 
yet by help of some not quite regular index to the returns which 
was also used by Exon. But if D.B.’s compilers had Exon’s 
index, surely they would have Exon’s text, and would use it rather 
than repeat the troublesome process of rearranging the returns. 
Exon might have used D.B.’s index if Exon had been compiled 
after D.B., but that is most improbable. Nor would such an 
inversion as that of Carentone and Willetone hundreds be likely 
in an index, which would probably be made by one man working 
straight through the hundreds. 

On one point we can check Exon’s text. At the end, ff. 495- 
525, is a list, headed terrae occupatae, of the many changes in 
manors between 1065 and 1086 in Devon (f. 495, D. 536) and 
Somerset (ff. 508-25). Its commonest entries run like this: 
‘X. holds Blackton, to this has been added 1 hide which 1 thegn 
held T.R.E. worth 5s.’ In the corresponding entries Exon uses 
three forms about equally: (a) is similar, ‘ X. holds Blackton, 


* Analysis in Mr. Whale’s Principles of Somerset Domesday ; that for Devon is in 
Devon Association Trans. xxviii (1896), and in D’s footnotes. 

° D.B. takes Halse, Huish, and ‘ Wyslagintone’ to head the fief. 

™ One uses ‘ &’, the other writes generally ‘7’ for ‘et’, but ‘ten&’ and often 
*v. & m’ and ‘ & reddidit’. Again, in Devon the order of Dippeforde (Stanborough), 
Cadelintone (Colrige), and Allerige (Ermintone) hundreds varies similarly in Exon 
and D.B. (D. 442, 470, 490, 500, 516). 
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which G. held T.R.E. and it gelded for 3 hides worth 10s. . . . to 
this has been added 1 hide worth 5s., &c. ;’ (b) joins the 1 hide 
to the 3 thus, ‘ Blackton which two thegns held T.R.E. and it 
gelded for 4 hides worth 15s. ; ’ (c) is just like (b), but adds * G. held 
3 hides and H. 1 hide’. As (6) and (c) do not distinguish the 
values added and (6) not even the hidage, the list in question, which 
does give them, must have been derived, not from Exon, but from 
the original return, and the return must have divided the values 
of the added lands from those of the holdings to which they were 
added, as it did in the cases for which Exon uses (a). It is clear 
that Exon does not always give a full copy of the original return. 
In some twenty cases in Devon and twenty-five in Somerset Exon 
uses form (a), which followed the original return ; and so does 
D.B. with one or two exceptions, e.g. D.B. 92 uses (b) at Doniet 
and Hache. These exceptions do not show D.B.’s independence, 
for the compiler might summarize Exon as easily as the return. 
But Exon uses form (b) in a dozen cases in Devon,” and in 
Somerset (b) in thirty cases and (c) in nearly thirty others—all 
three forms may be conveniently found in the bishop of Coutances’ 
fief, ff. 136-52. Now (b) and (c) do not distinguish the added 
values given in the return, yet in every case D.B., using as was 
natural the shorter form (6), agrees with Exon in rolling up 
the added value. The use of (a), (6), or (c) does not depend on 
size; small additions are often distinguished by (a) and larger 
ones rolled up in (db). It may be, no doubt, that there was some- 
thing in the forms of the return which inclined Exon to use (b) or 
(c) instead of (a), for in some cases (a) runs according to the 
hundreds. But some hundreds have both (a) and (b) or (c),” 
and in all cases the return did distinguish, as Exon did not, the 
added values; if D.B. were compiled from the return, it would 


 Engestecota, ff. 122 b, 496 b; Ailesvescota, 127 b, 500; Sidelham, 318, 495 b ; 
Gatepada, 341 b, 502 b; Hagitona, 345, 498 b; Olurintona, 367, 501 ; Bochiwis, 407, 
497 ; Pultimora, 469 b, 500; Chiwarthwis, 471, 500 ; Lewendona, 472 b, 502; and 
variations at Alra, 377 b, 499 b; Molacota, 469, 498 b. D.B. 101°, 102*, 108*, 114°, 
111, 111’, 115, 117%, 1177, and 116°, 117°. 
8 In Devon, Lifton, the Ist hundred (f. 495, D. 536), has (a) at Bratton, (b) at 
Sydenham ; Witheridge (501, D. 543) also has both (a) and (6) ; in Somerset we have 
Exon Bruton Hundred. Exon Milverton Hundred. 
f.519 b 22 h. Woolston, f. 275 b (6) £.514 Ish. Ash (brittle), f. 269 (a) 
520 3: Keinton, 276 b (b) 511 b 15 Bathealton, 362 b (c) 
520b 4 Wincanton, 352 (a) is 1 Runington, 362 b (c) 


521 2} So. Cadbury, 383 b (a) “i 4 Poleshill, 362 b (a) 


Carhampton Hundred. Canington Hundred. 
511 i h. Bickham, 358 (b) 509 4h. Stoke Courcy, 369 = (a) 
; t Staunton, 359 (a) ? Stringston, 372 (a) 
na } Luxborough, 360 (c) 509 b Dudesham, 424 (b) 
512 3‘ Alra’ (Porlock), 430 b (c) 510 5 Blackmore in Caning- 
os |  Golsoncot, 431 (c) ton, 426 (a) 
510b 4; Timberscombe, 442 b = (a) 


” 


1 

4 

1 
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be strange that the divided values should not find their way into 
D.B. in some of these seventy cases. 

Perhaps the best evidence of all comes from individual cases. 
Caffecoma is peculiar; to it were added according to f. 509 
“3 mansiones worth 40s.?; Exon, joining up one of them by 
‘Caffecoma which 2 thegns held’, adds ‘two’ worth ‘ 20s.’, and 
with this odd mixture of (a) and (6) D.B. 87 b agrees. In ff. 495- 
525 we have over fifty cases in Devon and fifteen in Somerset 
of this kind: ‘ X. holds M., to this has been added another 
mansio N.’ In over sixty of them Exon notes that N. was held 
of M., and so, with one exception,“ does D.B. But in six cases 
in Devon and one in Somerset Exon omits N.’s connexion with 
M. **; so in every case does D.B., yet the connexion must have 
been given in the returns. On f. 499 Chefecoma is added to 
Chrietona, on f. 497 b four mansiones are added to Slapeforda, 
on f. 512 a ferling is lost at Hunecota, and on f. 516 b a } hide 
is added to Ceorlatona. They seem quite ordinary entries, but 
of these four items there is no mention in Exon, nor in D.B."® 
At Ywis f. 497 says ‘ T'etbald socer (Odonis) occwpavit 1 ferding ’. 
Exon, 376 b, mentions the ferding, but says nothing of Tetbald ; 
nor does D.B. 116b. In Devon on f. 499b there is added to 
Mollanda ‘ } virgate called Nimet held by two sisters’; Exon, 
f. 95, noting the addition of Nimet, omits, contrary to its practice, 
the holders and the ‘ } virgate ’; so also, contrary to its practice, 
does D.B. 101. Again, at Wasforda D.B. 112b, agrees with 
Exon, 392 b, in omitting the holder of a ferding (501) or else 
in a curiously framed entry. Here are fourteen cases, quite apart 
from form (b), where D.B. agrees with Exon’s omission of items 
which were given in the return, and should, in the ordinary 
course, have appeared in both of them. What better evidence 
could we have that D.B. was compiled from Exon ? 

It may be added more as a matter of interest than of evidence, 
that we seem to get one other glimpse of the original returns. 
A chartulary of Bath abbey has a description of its manors in 
demesne which plainly belongs to the Domesday Survey.” 
Besides other differences and some items not found in Exon, it 
gives at Weston ‘ cc oves et iii’, at Preston ‘de nemore et pascua 
C agros xiii minus’, at Stanton ‘ homines ii hid. et dim.’, while 
Exon gives ‘cc oves’ only, ‘ 80 agros pascuae,’ and (wrongly) 


 Anestige+ Ringedone, Exon, ff. 300, 499 b, D.B. 107. 

® Exon, f. 495 b, Leuya+ Wadelscota (f. 289) ; f. 496, Tamerlanda+ Pech (411-12) ; 
f. 496 b, Chiempabera-+ Radcliva (412); Braordina+ Esestapla (335, 399); f. 498, 
Lollardestona+ Dwelanda (390); £. 500 b, Bradeforda+-Torneloua (317 1); and f. 519 
in Somerset Alduica+ Ragiol (452). D.B. 106', 114-15, 115', 114" (110°), 112°, 108* ; 
and 97-8. 

‘6 Exon, ff. 117, 109 b, 431, 443 b; D.B. 101‘, 101°, 94', 94". 

" Somerset Record Soc. vii. 67 (Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. cxi, p. 128). 
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‘it hid.’ only. D.B. agrees with Exon’s 80 acres of pasture 
(the other items it omits)—but the Bath figures may have come, 
not from the return made by the commissioners, but from a draft 
of it, for the values given to Weston and Bathford are below those 
in Exon and D.B. 

We have yet further evidence in D.B.’s wrong place-names, 
where some of the wider differences seem to correspond to slightly 
imperfect letters in the Exon MS., which are like the following 
sketches and which the D.B. compiler might easily misread. 


1d a a x a 


In Exon’s ‘ babakari ’ (Babcary) in Somerset on f. 277 b the twist 
in the r is slight, so that ri (1) is a little like n, and D.B. 92b 
has Babachan, though on f. 99b Babecari. In Devon the last 
h of Exon’s Honechercha (Honeychurch, f. 292) has an imperfect 
hook, making the ch (2) look like d, and D.B. 106 has Honecherde. 
In Exon’s Dueltona (Dolton, f. 295) the D is rounder than it 
should be, and D.B. 106b has Oveltone. In Exon’s Lidefort 
(Lidford, f. 335) the L (3) has a sort of cross-line at the top, due 
to a smudge or a mistake erased, and D.B. 114 has Tideford. 
On f. 394 b Exon has a strange initial (4) meant apparently for 
A(isa) [Ash Thomas, D. 499]; but to Mr. Barnes, who copied 
for the Record edition, it looked like D, and D.B. 112 b has Disa.* 
At Hatherley, f. 178, where D.B. has ‘ valuit £9 ’ for Exon’s £4 + 2, 
the 4 is in the manuscript a vij altered to jjij, which D.B. might 
read as vij. In two other cases, noticed below, where Mr. Barnes 
read a ii altered to v and a vi to ijj as 2 and 6, D.B. began by 
writing ii and vi, altering its figures forthwith to v and iii. Yet 
another case where D.B. corresponds to something in Exon has 
been given in note 8. 

The cumulative evidence seems to prove beyond doubt that 
D.B. was derived from Exon. All Eyton’s cases to the contrary 
in Somerset break down on examination. At Aissecota he has 
missed ‘ Waltona’ in the line written above it in Exon, f. 164 b, 
while at Sanforda, Bochelanda and the like Exon’s mistakes are 
such as any copyist could correct. Elsewhere the printed Exon 
has misled both him and Mr. Reichel. In the manuscript Exon, 
f. 375, has Lochintona, not d, and at Ferenberga, f. 141, the 7 
and ii are altered to v and v. Also at Bochelanda, f. 490, ‘ vi 
virg.’ is altered to ij. In Devon, Lim, f. 161, has £3, and 


*® But here the omission of the name of this } hide on f. 502 b suggests that the 
original] return may have been indistinct. 

** Except for the detail these alterations might easily be taken to be from v to it 
(they resemble a y) and iii to vi, and D.B., like Mr. Barnes, fell at first into both 
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Bernintona, f. 179, has 3 hides, not 4; at Boleham, f. 306, printed 
with ‘ 2} hid.’ and ‘ viii car.’, the ‘ e¢ dim.’ and the last ii of viii 
are cancelled.” So also in doubtful letters Exon should no doubt 
be read on f. 134 as Talebriia, not -brua, f. 337 b, Hanc not Hane,”4 
f. 388, Aluesdef not -clef ; while I and L, much alike in manu- 
script, are exchanged in the printed text of both Exon and D.B. 
In all these cases D.B. and Exon do not really differ. 

The differences in Saxon names have been already dealt with ; 
they are not evidence either way, for D.B. might as easily miscopy 
Exon, as Exon miscopy the return. In giving Wiltone, Welland, 
Wedicheswelle for Pilton, Pilland, Pickwell (D. 421-2), D.B. 102 b 
is wrong (pace, D. 379), not Exon. The hard letters of Exon 
(D. 379), chiefly some thirty cases of -fort in Devon scattered 
among fifty of -forda, would be softened in D.B. by the mouth of 
a new dictator. Except several lost folios (D. 376) and items 
now illegible, no case has been found where an item omitted 
in Exon is supplied by D.B., nor any difference of D.B. from 
Exon which could not be due to mistake in copying or suggested 
by something in Exon itself. In Devon, at the end of the Albe- 
marle fief Wida comes to the bottom of f. 421 b, and Witelie, 
which follows in D.B. (only), was no doubt on another folio since 
lost. The men of two Bochelande entries on f. 129 have been 
confused by D.B. 102 b; at Bera, f. 395 b, the last ‘i’ in ‘ iii 
is doubtful in manuscript, and the ‘ii virgates’ of D.B. 98b 
agree with the detail ; on f. 309 Clist’s ‘ valet xvs. . . . valebat xvs.’ 
is so awkward and unusual that D.B. 107 might well read or hazard 
‘olim xxs.’ In Somerset, at Sheligate, D.B. 94b has ‘ } car.’ 
for ‘1 car.’ of villeins, but this seems a confusion with ‘ et dim. 
hid.’ interlined above ‘1 car.’ in Exon, f. 442; if ‘1 car.’ was 
wrong, surely it would have been corrected at the same time. 
For the correct ‘ Neuhalle’ of D.B. 96b, Exon, f. 464, reads 
‘ uuiahalla ’, but D.B. might easily read ‘n’ for ‘u’, or guess 
it, as on 83b ‘ad Brigam’ for Exon’s ‘ Adbrigam’ f. 57, and 
100 b wrongly ‘in Crintone’ for Exon’s ‘ Incrintona’ (Ikerton, 
f. 402); it is possible that Exon once had ‘ nuiahalla ’, for there 
seems to be a slight speck or scratch in the parchment which 
might turn the ‘n’ into ‘u’. 

Sidbury, held by Alwin and Godwin T.R.E., is curious. D.B. 
traps, for (88, 98 b) the manuscript has ii altered to v and apparently vi to iii; the 
ii to v is plain in the facsimile, but its heavy strokes do not show that in the iii at 
Bochelande on 98 b the first ii of the iii are in new ink over an erasure, nor show 
well their slight irregularity in the manuscript. 

20 Devon (Association's) Domesday, ii. 504 ; et ipse vidi. 

*1 The scribe seems to have made the ‘c¢’ too short and added a higher top—the 
*n’ is also too short; the result is like (5) and quite unlike any ‘e’ near it. 

* The ‘d’ (6) is open at bottom, but that does not suit ‘cl’ any better. He is 


spelt Alwatet on f. 109 (Alware, D.B. 101 b), so was apparently called Alwardheth— 
d and t standing constantly for dh and th. 
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102 gives it 5 hides, 30 teamlands, and 2+ 25 teams, while Exon, 
118 b, has 3, 20,and 2+ 18. But in the manuscript Exon’s figures 
prove to be alterations; new ink and erasures show that the 
items were originally those of D.B.” After Exon’s original entry 
was made the 5 hides seem, for some special reason, to have been 
separated into two parts, 2 hides, perhaps Godwin’s, being 
presumably entered on a slip since lost, for the joint value of 
£6 was left (see f. 506). Unless the alteration wasa later one, D.B. 
joined the two parts together again as at Doniet. This mysterious 
alteration cannot upset the cumulative evidence that D.B. was 
derived from Exon.” F. H. Barrna. 





The missing part of Roger Bacon’s Opus Tertium 





WueEn Professor Duhem published his important discovery of 
the latter part of Bacon’s Opus Tertium,' he pointed out that 
there was still a lacuna between the end of the fragment pub- 
lished by Brewer and the beginning of the fragment discovered 
by himself—that we were still without Bacon’s commentary 
on the last sections of part iv of the Opus Maius, those namely 
on geography and astrology (or, as Bacon puts it, on the value 
of mathematics in politics), which occupy in Bridge’s edition 
pp. 286-403 of vol. i. It has been my good fortune to discover 
this missing fragment in manuscript 39 of Winchester College, to 
which my attention was drawn by Dr. M. R. James, and which 
the college authorities courteously sent to the British Museum 
at my request. I am preparing an edition of it for the British 
Society of Franciscan Studies ; meanwhile a preliminary description 
of the newly discovered fragment will not be without interest. 
The manuscript was presented to the college in 1543 by 
William Moryn, quondam huius collegii alumnus. It is on 
paper, written about the middle of the fifteenth century ; the 
leaves measure c. 12} x 8 in., and are not numbered. The contents 
are (1) T'ractatus de consideratione quinte essentie, ‘quem aliqui 
attribuunt magistro Roger Bachon, aliqui Iohanni de Rucepissa ’ 
(sic), as the colophon states. (2) An alchemical treatise without 
author’s name or title, beginning, ‘ Quesivisti quis trium lapidum 


















*8 Italics mark new ink and (00) erasures. Clearly ‘ possunt arrare .oxx. car.’ was 
once ‘ .xxx.’, and in demesne ‘i hidam et duas oo carr.’ was ‘ et dim et [ii] carr.’, for 
the ‘u’ in ‘duas’ is made up of an old ‘i’ and another old stroke (minim) joined at 
bottom by new ink. The total has no room for ‘dim ’, so ‘ villani .oii. hid. et xviii 
ooo carr.’ was ‘iii hid. et dim. et [xxv] carr.’, the total ‘ iii hid.’ was ‘ v’ (14+3}). 

*4 Mr. Reichel has very kindly discussed with me the ‘ internal evidence’ of D. 379 
for the independence of D.B. and all the points he raised are among the cases men- 
tioned ; he holds that the small differences in personal names are important. 
* Un Fragment inédit de TOpus Tertium de Roger Bacon, Quaracchi, 1909. 
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nobilior, breuior, et efficacior. (3) Tractatus magistri Rogeri 
Bacon de multiplicatione specierum. (4) Roger Bacon’s Opus 
Maius (without title), parts i-iv, ending abruptly in the middle 
of the word Cili{ciam], Bridges, i. 350—ciam forming the catch- 
word of the next (lost) quire. (5) The treatise here described. 
(6) Opus tertium fratris Rogeri Bacon, a fragment corresponding 
to Brewer’s edition, pp. 3-38. 

The fifth treatise begins without any title or other heading, 
but is called in the explicit ‘2™ Opus fratris Rogeri Bacon ’. 
It was clearly not regarded by the scribe or scribes as part of 
the Opus Tertium, which begins on the next leaf of the same 
quire. But that it was in reality part of the Opus Tertium, 
not of the Opus Minus, is proved by such expressions as ‘in 
secundo Opere scripsi primo de Alkimia practica sub enigmatibus ’, 
‘nune in hoc Opere Tertio volo figuras protrahere’, &c. It 
contains in fact that part of the Opus Tertium printed by Duhem 
without the long digression De motibus corporum celestium, but 
with some additional matter at the beginning. This additional 
matter occupies five and a half pages (each page containing 
from forty-six to fifty-two lines), and is divided into four main 
sections or paragraphs. 

The first begins : 


Post hee sequitur operatio mathematice ad rem publicam fidelium diri- 
gendam. Et hec directio est in 2*b¥* maximis rebus, scilicet in cognitione 
presentium, preteritorum, et futurorum secundum possibilitatem philoso- 
phie, et in operatione mirabilium pro vtilitate rei publice. Et iam data est 
via qualiter publice est conuenienter indicare: sed de operibus parum 
tactum est. Non est autem possibile hec duo adimpleri nisi sciamus com- 
plexiones rerum, quia secundum varietates rerum stat omne iudicium. 
Nam secundum quod complexiones variantur, tam hominum quam 
aliorum, variantur sanitates et infirmitates hominum, et scientie et artes et 
occupationes et negocia et lingue et mores, vt videmus in diuersis regionibus. 
Nam in omnibus his non solum remote regiones in eodem tempore sed 
propinque [variantur], vt omnibus notum est. Item res eiusdem regionis 
variantur multipliciter in eodem tempore. . . . Sed complexiones rerum 
istarum sciri non possunt nisi cause huiusmodi complexionum sciantur. 
Cause vero omnium istorum inferiorum sunt celestia que influant virtutes 
suas et faciant varias complexiones in diuersis. 


The rest of the section is occupied with evidence of the truth 
of this principle. 

The second section begins, ‘ Radices horum iudiciorum in- 
ueniuntur penes naturas stellarum.’ It deals with the properties 
and influences of particular celestial bodies. 

The third section begins : 


Hec igitur et huiusmodi consideranda sunt in celestibus quatenus 
sciamus complexiones et naturas rerum in hoc mundo inferiori. Sed 
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5tum (?) quod est hic sciendum et primo est vt sciamus distinguere partes 
habitabilis (sic) secundum situs suos et figuras, et hoc est vnum de maximis 
fundatis sapientie, tum propter diuina tum propter humana. 


Bacon refers to his map, but adds nothing to the geographical 
facts given in the Opus Maius, his attention here being confined 
to pointing out the ‘ utilities ’ of geographical knowledge. These 
he treats under the headings: (1) position and distances ; 
(2) climate ; (3) natural products; (4) effects on human life ; 
(5) interpretation of scripture ; (6) conversion of the infidels ; 
(7) protection against invasions of barbarians and Antichrist. 
The fourth section begins : 


Posui ergo propter has causas loca mundi astronomice in scripto et 
figura et deinde copiosius omnes nationes secundum sanctos et naturales 
et eos qui propria experientia mundum peruagati sunt. Et hec omnia 
feci principaliter propter duo, scilicet propter cognitionem futurorum 
presentium et preteritorum tam in naturalibus quam in voluntariis 
secundum proprietatem cuiuslibet. ... Aliud autem est principalius et 
vitimum quod potest fieri, vt loca cognita promoueantur et mala preuisa 
impediantur et contraria excludantur. Et hec sunt opera astronomie 
et geometrie et aliarum scientiarum [MS. duarum] diuersa. Nam 
astronomia habet proprias sapientie considerationes, primo vt rectificet 
omnia opera scientiarum aliarum, vt medicine alkimie et agriculture et 
huiusmodi omnium quarum opera electa tempora requirunt. Et non 
solum opera istarum scientiarum sed opera artificialia et moralia, quando 


scilicet (?) melius et perfectius et sine impedimento fiant, salva tamen in 
omnibus arbitrii libertate. 


Then follows more about ‘electa tempora ’, which leads him to 
the subject of magic : 


Et hee origo cognoscendi an virtutem aliquam habeant ymagines, 
caracteres, carmina, orationes, et deprecationes, et multa huiusmodi, que 
estimantur a vulgo esse magica sed a sapientibus in multis philosophica. 
Nam hec possunt fieri bene et male, et bona intentione et mala, et ad bonum 
vel malum, sicut per arma fiunt bona et mala. 


There are two kinds of magicians properly so called: first, 
charlatans who do not understand the principles, and if they 
produce anything, do so only by accident and with the help 
of demons; secondly, ‘those who work according to truth, but 
contrary to the law of philosophy, like one who kills a man with 
a knife unjustly’. The study of these dangerous sciences should 
not be forbidden, but should be confined to those who receive 
papal licence. 


Et tamen verum est quod iste scientie magnifice, per quas [MS. que ] 
magna bona fieri possunt sicut et magna mala, non debent sciri nisi 
a certis personis et hoc auctoritate summi pontificis, qui subiecti et subditi 
pedibus ratione ecclesie debent pro vtilitate magna ad papale imperium 
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operari, ita qu: od’ etiam pessit us omnibus suis tribulationibus recurrere 
ad ista, vt tandem finaliter obuiazetur Antichristo et suis, vt, cum similia 
opera fierent per fideies, ester Joretur quod non esset Deus, et impediretur 
eius persecutio in multis et mitigaretur per huiusmodi opera perpetranda. 
Et ideo si ecclesia de studio ordinaret, possent homines boni et sancti 
laborare in huiusmodi scientiis magicis auctoritate summi pontificis 
speciali. Hec autem que iam de locis mundi et alterationibus locorum 
et rerum per celestia et de iudiciis et operibus secretis tetigi, non posui 
omnia in maiori opere, sed de locis tantum. Alia posui in minori opere, 
quando veni ad declarandam intentionem istius partis operis maioris. 
Non enim proposui tunc plura ibi in opere maiori tractare, volens festinare 
propter vestre sanctitatis mandatum. 


Bacon then goes on to refer to wonderful mechanical con- 
trivances which are in no sense magical, such as burning glasses, 
flying machines, ships and chariots propelled by mechanical 
means, in almost the same words which he uses in the De mirabili 
potestate artis et naturae, and with no further details. Finally, 
he points out the value of ‘applied mathematics’ (operatio 
mathematice) in war, especially in wars against the infidel. 


Nam ista opera . . . possunt nunc fieri contra Tartaros, Saracenos, 
idolatras, et alios infideles; et certum est quod nunquam aliter reprimentur 
vt exigit vtilitas mundi; quia bella sunt dubia, et ita male accidit Chri- 
stianis sepe sicut infidelibus, vt patet in vitima inuasione Damiete per 
dominum regem Francie Lodowicum. Et si aliquando vincantur infideles, 
tamen redeuntibus Christianis ad propria, infideles suas recuperant 
regiones et semper multiplicantur vt parati sint bella dare, quandocunque 
velint, Christianis. 


The next section begins ‘ Postquam manifestaui’ and forms 
the first chapter in Duhem’s Fragment inédit.* 


A. G. Littie. 


Sir John Fortescue in February 1461 


Tue following entry from the Close Roll of the twentieth year 
of Edward IV, which seems to have escaped the researches both 
of Lord Clermont, the historian of the Fortescue family, and of 
Mr. Charles Plummer, the editor of Sir John Fortescue’s treatise 
on The Governance of England, not only throws additional 
light on the question as to where Sir John’s possessions in 
Middlesex and Hertfordshire were located, a point about which 


Winchester College possesses another (astrological) work ascribed to Roger 
Bacon ‘ qui experimentarius dicitur’. This is preserved in a late fifteenth-century 
manuscript (Y. 8), also apparently presented by William Moryn in 1543, is entitled 
Tractatus subtilissime considerationis, and begins, ‘Scribo vobis qui vultis de mutabi- 
libus pronosciorum elementorum que ab astris contingunt.’ 
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there has been some uncertainty, but helps us to make a decision 
as to the time at which the chief justice threw in his lot with 
Margaret of Anjou and her son. We have always known that 
Sir John was with them at the battle of Towton, but just how 
long before that event he joined them has never been satisfactorily 
determined.” Hardyng, it is true, mentions him among those who 
went north with Margaret after the second battle of St. Albans, 
but as Hardyng’s list includes the names of several persons who 
undoubtedly marched south with the queen as well as north 
with her, it proves little. Now, however, we learn that ‘a little 
before or a little after the feast of Candlemas in the xxxix year 
of King Harry ’, about two weeks, that is to say, before Queen 
Margaret came south and the battle of St. Albans was fought, 
Fortescue was making provision for his wife, ‘ because of the 
trouble and jeopardy’ that he ‘ was and stood in’, out of his 
possessions at North Mimms (Hertfordshire) and South Mimms 
(Middlesex), and sending his steward to read a deed and make 
livery of seisin at the former place. It seems more than probable, 
therefore, that while Queen Margaret was on her way south from 
York, Fortescue, if not actually staying at North or South 
Mimms, was at least not far from them; and, if this was the 
case, it follows that he did not join the queen until the eve of 
the battle or immediately after her futile victory was won. 
Cora L. SCOFIELD. 

[Close Roll 20 Edward IV, m. 9 dorso.*] 

To all to whom this present writyng herafter shall come Roberte 
Hande, Guy Bailly, and Hamond Parker sende gretyng. For asmoche 
as it hath be gevyn vs in knowledge that it hath be noysed that aboute 
the secunde feld of seynt Albones that sir John Fortescu, knyght, shuld 
haue made estate of all his maners, londes, and tenementes in the Shires 
of Hertford and Middlesex to diuers persones for terme of the lif of 
Dame Elizabeth, wif of the said sir John Fortescu, The remayndre therof 
to on Martyn the Son of the seid sir John Fortescu and to his heires for 
euermore, And how that we, the said Roberte Hande, Guy Baillye, and 
Hamonde Parker, shuld haue been at the said Estate makyng: We and 
euery of vs wyll, depose, and swere that we neither herde ner vnderstode 
of any estate or Remayndre that shuld be made to Martyn the sunne. 
But for asmoche as it is merytorie and necessary euery trouth to be openyd 
and vnderstande, and also for the declaracion of vs and what we dede or 
vnderstande of any takyng of astate aboute the seid tyme of the last 
felde of Seynt Albones, we, the seyd Robert Hande, Guy Bailly, and Hamond 


* Plummer, pp. 44, 50 notes. Lord Clermont (p. 235) found trace of the manor 
at North Mimms, but he seems to have known nothing of the lands and tenements at 
South Mimms. 

* Plummer, pp. 54-5. * Hardyng’s Chronicle (ed. 1812), p. 405. 

* The membranes of this roll are numbered from both ends. The more usual method 
of numbering would make this m. 11 dorso. 
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Parker, by this our present writyng confesse and knoulege, as true men 
shuld, that a lytell before or a lytell after the fest of Candlemasse in the 
xxxix yere of kyng Herry, and before the last feld of seynt Albones, 
oon Thomas Pony, which was oone of the Clerkes of the seid sir John 
Fortescu, was with vs, and one John Knyghton then beyng present also, 
at the house of the seid Guy Bailly in Northemymmes in the Counte of 
Hertford, by the commaundment of the forsaid Sir John Fortescu, and 
went frome thens to the grounde that was at that tyme the seid Sir John 
Fortescu, and there was a dede redde by the seid John Knyghton, by 
the which the seide Sir John Fortescu made astate of all his londes and 
tenementes, rentes and seruices, that he hadde in the Shires of Hertford 
and Middlesex to one Thomas Yonge and the seid Thomas Pony, and 
other whose names we remembre not, and deliuere of season made to the 
seid Thomas Pony, as to one of the feoffes in the name of all the remenant, 
and the seid John Knyghton was in the lettre of attourney for to delyuere 
seasyn, the which dede was rede by the seyd John Knyghton, in which 
dede was comprised, as by the redyng we vnderstode, that the seyd Thomas 
Yonge, Thomas Pony, and the seid other Feffes shuld haue estate to 
theym for terme of the lif of the seid Dame Elizabeth. And like maner 
estate was made to theym in landes and tenementes that were in Suth- 
memmys in the Countie of Middlesex, For all manors, landes, tenementes 
that he had in the Countie of Middlesex. And by the same dede other 
maner of estate was not made nor taken at that tyme, and the consideracion 
of the makyng of the forseyde estate, as was rehersed atte that tyme, 
was this, that bicause that all the londes that the same Dame Elizabeth 
had for her Joyntour in the Countie of Deuenshire was made suer to Martyn 
Fortescu and his wif for her Joyntour, so that the same Dame Elizabeth 
was in no maner of suerte for her Joyntour till that the seid estate afore 
rehersed was made; and the cause of the haste for the makyng of the 
seid estate was bicause of the trouble and Joperde that the seide sir John 
Fortescu was and stode in, that she might be made sure of her ioyntour, 
as is affore rehersed, and other estate was not made, nor other entent nor 
cause rehersed atte that tyme, So help vs God, And as we all dare depose 
and swere as largely as Cristen men shuld atte all tymes. And furthermore 
herde the seyde John Knyghton declare for trouthe that he was the 
Stiward of the landes of the seid sir John Fortescu, the which vnderstode 
as muche as euer was done in as bi feffement in all the seid londes bifore 
the seid estate and sithyn, how that it was the ® laste estate that euer 
was made byfore the mariage of John Fortescu, Squier, and other estate or 
feffiement neuer vnderstode we of. In witnesse wherof we, the forsaid 
Roberte Hande, Guy Bailly, and Hamond Parker, in maner and fourme as 
is affore rehersyd, euery man for that is spokyn to his knoulege, haue set 
theire seales. Yeven vnder oure Seales the xxti day of Februarii, the xix 
yere of the Reigne of kyng Edward the Fourth. 

Et memorandum quod predicti Robertus & Hamo venerunt in Can- 
cellariam Regis apud Westmonasterium decimo septimo die Marcii anno 
presenti & recognouerunt scriptum predictum & omnia contenta in eodem 
in forma predicta. 


® MS. he. 
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Documents relating to the Rupture with France in 1793 


Part II 


Havine described elsewhere the course of events at London and 
Paris in December 1792 and down to the middle of January 1793, 
I need not here refer to them or to the conference of Pitt with 
Maret at Downing Street on 2 December. My aim is to publish 
new documents bearing on the dispute with France, the early 
stages of which were described in the last number of this Review 
(pp. 117-23). Chauvelin, the French chargé d’affaires at London, 
being much disliked at Downing Street and Whitehall, efforts 
were made to substitute a friendly though unofficial communica- 
tion with Maret, one of the head clerks at the French foreign 
office, who was in London at the time when the crisis became 
acute. W. A. Miles, who knew both Lebrun and Maret well, 
placed great hope in the latter, and sought to thrust himself into 
the position of go-between, as appears in his Correspondence on 
the French Revolution. Pitt had employed Miles in clandestine 
efforts at Paris to influence Mirabeau and others during the 
dispute with Spain respecting Nootka Sound in the summer and 
autumn of 1790.1 Thereafter Miles pestered Pitt with requests 
for pecuniary assistance ; and it is not surprising that the prime 
minister looked on him as a busybody and his pacific efforts as 
a dubious intrigue. This accounts for the tone of the following 
letter (Pitt MSS., 102, Public Record Office) : 
Downing Street, January 13, 1793. 
Sir, 

I have just received your two letters. I am at a loss to imagine 
how a paper which you term an official dispatch can have been addressed 
to you, but I can have no objection to seeing any information respecting 
the sentiments of persons in France. I therefore wish you either to bring 
or send to me immediately the paper to which you refer; but I think 
it right to apprise you beforehand that it will be impossible for me to 
have any communication with you respecting its contents. 


I am, &c. 
W. Miles, Esq. W. Prrr. 


As will be seen by reference to Miles’s Correspondence, he con- 
tinued to hope that the French foreign minister, Lebrun, would 
listen to reason, and that Maret, who had left London for Paris 
on 19 December, would return in an official or semi-official 
capacity with offers or assurances which might ease the tension. 
There can be little doubt that Maret coveted Chauvelin’s place, 
for, in describing his interview of 2 December with Pitt, he stated 


* See my work on William Pitt and National Revival, pp. 578-81. 
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that the minister finally expressed the wish that he (Maret) 
should be the accredited envoy of the Republic at London. As 
Pitt in his equally full account made no mention of any such 
remark,? we may doubt its authenticity. Certain it is that the 
situation was complicated by the cabals which went on at the 
French embassy in Portman Square. For several reasons the 
position of Chauvelin at that embassy became very unpleasant, 
especially when he was stiffly informed by Lord Grenville thai 
he (Chauvelin), having no official position, came withiu the scope 
of the Aliens Bill passed near the end of December 1792. The 
Conseil Exécutif therefore decided on or just before 24 January 
to recall him and to send Maret to look after the papers of the 
embassy. Talleyrand, then residing at Juniper Hall, between 
Leatherhead and Dorking, probably had a hand in the affair ; 
certainly he knew of it ; for on 28 January he wrote to Grenville 
that Maret would soon arrive charged with a plan of Dumouriez’ 
for arriving at a general pacification.? The second journey of 
Maret to London having often been represented as an official 
mission, it is desirable to present the exact words in which 
Lebrun described it to Grenville : 
Paris, 25 Janvier 1793. 
M. le Comte, 

Le citoyen Chauvelin, ministre plénipotentiaire de la République 
francaise, ayant recu l’ordre de se rendre 4 Paris, j’ai !honneur de prévenir 
Votre Excellence que le citoyen Maret, qui aura celui de lui remettre 
cette lettre, se rend & Londres pour veiller aux papiers de la Légation 
et de les mettre en ordre. Je prie V. E. de vouloir bien lui accorder son 
appui et sa bienveillance dans les circonstances ou il croira nécessaire de 
les réclamer, et d’étre persuadé de ma reconnaissance. 

J’ai, etc., 
A Mylord Greenville (sic). Le Brun. 


Maret did not arrive in London until 30 January; and the 
Memoirs of Dumouriez make it clear that he (Maret) proceeded 
thither merely in order to feel the way for a pacific though 
unofficial overture which Dumouriez hoped to make* The 


following letters are significant. The first is from Maret to 
Grenville : 


Portman Square, le 30 Janvier [1793]. 
Mylord, 


J’ai ’honneur d’adresser & Votre Excellence une lettre du Ministre 
du Département des Affaires Etrangéres en France. Arrivé depuis quel- 


? See my work on William Pitt and the Great War, pp. 80, 81. 

* Dropmore Papers, ii. 375. 

* Mémoires de Dumouriez, ii. 128-31 (edition of 1794). 

> i.e. the letter previously quoted. It will be observed that Maret had no credentials 
whatever ; and this fact surely explains why (to use Lecky’s words, Hist. of England, 
vi. 126) ‘ he thought it advisable not to describe himself as chargé @ affaires’. 
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ques heures dans cette ville, j'ai cru qu’il étoit de mon devoir de ne pas 
tarder un instant 4 présenter 4 V. E. ’hommage du respect avec lequel 
jai ’honneur d’étre, etc., 

Huavues BernarD Maret. 


So far as I have been able to discover, Maret took no step 
towards opening a negotiation ; and Miles, who hoped that this 
was about to take place, could not understand his friend’s in- 
action. Meanwhile the arrival of Chauvelin at Paris, his report 
as to the discontent prevalent in England, and his account of 
his ‘expulsion’ by the British Government (though, as we have 
seen, he would have left in any case), produced a warlike feeling, 
which resulted in the unanimous vote of the French Convention 
on 1 February for a declaration of war against Great Britain and 
Holland. The following is Lebrun’s dispatch to Grenville : 


Paris, le 1*° Février 1793. 

Mylord, 

Le citoyen Chauvelin & son retour de Londres m’a remis l’ordre 
qui lui a été signifié de la part de Sa Majesté Britannique de quitter l’ Angle- 
terre avant le premier Février. Quelqu’ait été le motif de cette mesure, 
qui ne peut étre considérée que comme un commencement d’hostilités, 
les Représentans de la République francaise et son Conseil Exécutif n’ont 
rien 4 se reprocher. Pour maintenir la bonne harmonie entre les deux 
peuples ils ont épuisé tous les moyens qui pouvaient se concilier avec 
la dignité d’une grande nation. 

Je ne puis cependant m’empécher de vous exprimer mes regrets d’une 
mesure qui aura les suites les plus funestes pour ’humanité et pour le 
repos de l'Europe. Les guerres antérieures entre les deux nations n’ont 
été que des guerres de Gouvernement; les peuples n’y prenaient part 
qu’autant que leur commerce et leur navigation y étaient intéressés. 
L’épuisement des finances mettait de part et d’autre un terme aux ani- 
mosités ministérielles. 

Une guerre vraiment nationale va succéder 4 ces luttes d’ambition. 
Une haine implacable pourra prendre la place des sentimens d’estime qui 
unissaient les deux nations. La ruine entiére d’un des combattants sera 
peut-étre unique terme de ce combat sanglant. Je ne vous dirai pas qui 
sera responsable de toutes les calamités qui en seront la suite: lhistoire 
et la postérité en jugeront. 

Cette rupture paraissant aujourd’hui inévitable, il est du moins a 
désirer que pendant la guerre les communications entre les deux pays ne 
soient pas entiérement interrompues. Un nombre déterminé de paquebots, 
enregistrés dans les ports de Calais et de Douvres et autorisés, pourraient 
continuer 4 entretenir cette communication de la méme maniére qu’elle 
s’est faite dans la derniére guerre. Je vous prie de proposer cette mesure 
a 8. M. B. et de me faire connaitre ses intentions, pour que de notre cété 
nous puissions prendre des mesures analogues. 

J’ai ’honneur, etc., 
Le Brun. 
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PS. (in Lebrun’s handwriting) J’ai chargé votre concitoyen, David 
Williams,® de remettre cette lettre 4 V.E. Les conversations que j’ai eues 
avec lui m’avaient laissé pendant quelque tems l’espoir de maintenir 
Ja bonne harmonie entre les deux pays. Tous les voeux tendaient a ce 
but si désirable. Mais le Conseil Britannique en a décidé autrement. 
Puisse le philanthrope, David Williams, en vous entretenant des dispositions 
qu'il a di observer dans le peuple francois, vous ramener 4 des sentimens 
plus pacifiques et plus convenables & l’intérét des deux pays. 

Endorsed ‘ rec‘ 11th by Mr. Williams’. 


It is curious that Lebrun sent this important letter, not to 
Maret at the French embassy, but by the hands of David Williams, 
to be given by him to Lord Grenville. Evidently Maret had 
not the position which his biographer Ernouf and subsequent 
writers have claimed for him. As will shortly appear, Grenville, 
on 3 February, charged Lord Auckland to respond to the overtures 
of Dumouriez made through the medium of de Maulde, French 
envoy at the Hague;’ but, in view of the declaration of war 
by France, nothing could come of them. It is questionable 
whether Dumouriez did not use them as a means of gaining time 
before he delivered his blow at the Dutch republic. However 
that may be, acts of hostility took place at Calais on 1 February. 
On 2 February at 2.30 a.m. the postmaster at Dover informed the 
foreign office that ‘an embargo took place yesterday at Calais 
and other ports of France on all French (?), English, Prussian, 
Dutch, and Russian vessels except the packets and bye-boats ’, 
and he added that British vessels arriving at Calais would be 
refused permission to land. A packet left Calais on 1 February 
at 3p.m. with this news. These acts amounted practically to 
hostilities ; and the decision must have been formed at Paris 
before 1 February. As I have shown, the war-policy gained the 
upper hand in the Conseil Exécutif on 10 January.® 

On 4 February Grenville warned Maret ‘ que dans les circon- 
stances actuelles, il ne vous peut pas étre permis de prolonger 
votre séjour ici, et que vous recevrez aujourd’hui la notification 
formelle de l’ordre de S. M. pour votre départ’. To this Maret 
replied on 4 February : 


Mylord, 
Je n’ai point recu l’ordre que Votre Excellence a pris la peine 
de m’annoncer, et je m’occupe déja des dispositions nécessaires pour m’y 
conformer sans délai. Je prie V. E. de donner des ordres afin que je puisse 
transporter avec sireté les papiers de la Légation, et qu’il me soit accordé 
des passeports pour moi et quatre personnes qui m’accompagnent. 


* For David Williams see Mr. J. G. Algers Englishmen in the French Revolution, 
pp. 84, 116-17. 

* Dropmore Papers, ii. 377 ; Lecky, vi. 127. * Foreign Office, France, 41. 

* William Pitt and the Great War, p. 107. 
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On 5 February Maret sent to Grenville the following : 


La République Francaise, inaccessible 4 la crainte, aussi incapable de 
manquer de confiance dans la puissance de ses moyens que dans la justice 
de sa cause, croyait cependant devoir 4 ses principes de faire encore de 
derniers efforts pour prévenir les malheurs d’une guerre dont elle ne 
saurait redouter l’issue. Le Gouvernement frangais en conséquence 
m’avait ordonné de me rendre 4 Londres. II ignorait alors que le ministre 
plénipotentiaire de la République avait été obligé de quitter l’ Angleterre. 
J’ai dai penser que cet événement suspendait l’exercice de ma mission. 
J’ai demandé de nouveaux ordres au Pouvoir Exécutif de France, et je 
me croyais & la veille de les recevoir lorsque 8. M. B. m’a fait notifier 
celui de sortir dans trois jours du Royaume. 

Les Passeports que V. E. a donné ordres & M. Aust de m’envoyer 
me parviennent 4 l’instant; et, sans me permettre aucune représentation 
je m’empresse d’en faire usage. Je désire que V. E. ne voye dans cet 
empressement qu’un témoignage de respect pour les autorités légales d’un 
pays ow les circonstances m’avaient appelé. Si ce respect est un devoir 
pour tous les hommes il est plus particuliérement imposé 4 celui qui fut 
honoré de la confiance du gouvernement de sa patrie; et a quelque point 
que puissent étre compromis par sa retraite des intéréts chers 4 humanité, 
il doit l’effectuer sans délai lorsqu’elle est exigée au nom de la loi. 


The declaration of war by France was not known in London 
until 8 February. Meanwhile, on the 4th, Grenville sent to 


Auckland at the Hague a dispatch, instructing him to confer 
with de Maulde or Dumouriez, in order to make one more effort 
for peace, though on the previous day he (Grenville) had expressed 
his belief that war must ensue. After declaring that no regular 
negotiation could take place with France until she removed the 
embargo on British vessels, he continued : 


You will further acquaint him that ... the inconvenience which arose 
from speculations in our public funds occasioned by the equivocal situa- 
tion and conduct of M. Maret have determined H. M.’s Ministers to 
order that person and his secretary, M. Mourgue, to quit the Kingdom 
without delay. You will further add, that if there is a real intention on 
the part of M. Dumourier to proceed in a negotiation with you with 
candour and good faith, nothing but disadvantage can result from opening 
other channels of communication, and that for this reason, as well as for 
those above mentioned, no other person will be permitted under present 
circumstances to reside here as agent in any manner employed by the 
Executive Council. Subject to these conditions Y. E. may express that 
you are authorized to hear any suggestions which may be made to you by 
M. Dumourier for the maintenance of peace. [He then states that the 
grounds of negotiation are to be the revocation of the decrees of 19 November 
and 15 December. H. M. is concerting a Plan of pacification with the 
Powers. He adds:] The abandonment of the conquests made by France 
and of all measures tending to disturb the tranquillity of other countries 
must unquestionably form parts of such a plan. The security of Her 
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Most Christian Majesty [Marie Antoinette] and of her family is in all events 
a point on which . . . the Court of Vienna has a natural and just claim 
to insist. And it would certainly tend greatly to conciliation and promote 
at the same time the real interests of France under any form of Govern- 
ment, if the unjust and cruel decrees of confiscation, banishment, and 
death which have been pronounced against so many persons could be 
either wholly or in great part removed. [He states that H. M. has a right 
to expect that no French fleet will be sent out against any British colonies.] 
But if in this and other respects the conduct of France should be such 
as H. M. has a right to expect, the King on his part will not break through 
the existing neutrality, while such communications are pending, altho’ every 
preparatory measure will be persisted in here. 


In a ‘private’ letter to Auckland of 5 February (not 
3 February as in the Dropmore Papers, ii. 377) Grenville stated 
why he lent an ear to Dumouriez’ offer. The news of the French 
declaration of war cut short this negotiation. De Maulde was 
promptly recalled in disgrace, and Dumouriez received orders 
to invade Holland forthwith. The general informed Auckland 
of this, and expressed his deep regret, as did de Maulde. On 
13 February Grenville informed Auckland that, if Dumouriez 
made any further overtures, Auckland was to transmit them to 
London without comment. 


It may be well to include some of the dispatches which passed 
between Grenville and Sir James Murray, the British envoy at the 
head-quarters of the Prussian army campaigning against France :— 


Sir James Murray to Lord Grenville 
Frankfort, Jan. 19, 1793. 

[Murray states that he arrived there on the 14th inst. and delivered 
his letters to the King of Prussia. He also saw the Prussian Minister, 
Lucchesini, with respect to the suggested joint declaration to France. 
No decision was possible at present. On the present situation he writes :] 
The indemnification [part of Poland] required by the King of Prussia 
happening to be first mentioned, however, I did not fail to express the 
impossibility which H. M. felt of adopting any such principle or con- 
curring in such a plan as that which was held out. To this little reply was 
made; but what I had said seemed to give M. de Lucchesini considerable 
uneasiness. Should this Project become hereafter a subject of argument 
and discussion, I apprehend that it will be attempted to disjoin it from 
the present war and to have it considered as a separate and distinct object. 
He proceeded to communicate that part of the system which relates to 
the exchange of Bavaria.!° He did not show me the paper transmitted 
by the Court of Vienna, but only mentioned it in general terms. I have 
understood from another quarter that Lille and Valenciennes are proposed 
to be given as a barrier to the new dominion ; if so, it is probably stated 
as a part of the Plan. I am informed likewise that the compliance of the 


” The exchange of the Belgic Netherlands for Bavaria was still desired by Austria. 
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Empress of Russia in regard to the encroachment upon Poland is to be 
purchased by a full permission to maintain the influence or dominion over 
the rest of that country, which she now possesses. 

In regard to the affairs of France, I am inclined to believe that the 
zeal which has been shown for the re-establishment of monarchy is much 
abated, and that any material change in the government of that country 
is now looked upon either as a subordinate or unattainable object; and 
that therefore proposals for peace upon your Lordship’s ideas might not 
be unlikely to meet with the approbation of the two Courts, if the Project 
now in agitation were to be laid aside. The Empress of Russia seems to 
adhere more rigidly to the principle of re-establishing the ancient Govern- 
ment or something resembling it. But in regard to that sovereign I ought to 
observe that, from language which has been lately held relative to dangers 
upon the side of Sweden and Turkey, she seems to be preparing grounds for a 
refusal to take an active part, with her troops at least, in the next campaign. 

[He then adds that in the next campaign 70,000 Austrians would 
enter the Low Countries under the Prince of Coburg, who would soon 
arrive at Frankfort. These troops and also some of Clerfayt’s were 
already on the march towards Cologne ; 20,000 Prussians would assemble 
at Wesel under the Duke of Brunswick, who left Frankfort for Wesel two 
days ago; 4,000 Hanoverians would join them. 17,000 Austrians were 
marching upon Mannheim.] 


Lord Grenville to Sir James Murray 


Whitehall, 20 January, 1793. 
[He expresses regret at seeing His Prussian Majesty’s Declaration 
respecting Polish affairs.] I have it in command from the King to instruct 
you to hold the same language upon the subject, respecting the impolicy as 
well as the injustice of the King of Prussia’s views of further aggrandise- 
ment on the side of Poland. [He adds that H. M. would in no case become] 
a party to a plan for obtaining a compensation for the expenses of the 
war by acquisitions wrested from a neutral and unoffending Power. . . 
It will be a matter of sincere regret if this incident should be productive 
of coldness and distance between H. M. and those Powers who have 
a common interest with H. M. in the establishment of the most perfect 
concert and good understanding. [He concludes by stating that H. M. 
is bound by no engagement to Poland, but may find himself under the 
necessity of publishing his views on this subject.] 


J. HotuAnp Roser. 






France and the Balearic Islands in 1840 


How near, in 1840, was England to a war with France, a war 
that would not improbably have been disastrous to both countries, 
is not unknown. When the European powers combined to urge 
the withdrawal of Mehemet Ali from Syria, France after a while 
held back, and the convention of 15 July 1840 was signed only 
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by Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia on the one part, 
and by the Porte on the other. Armed action was then taken 
aud Acre was captured. Popular feeling in France was greatly 
excited, and it was believed that England desired to expel the 
pasha from Egypt as well. 

At so critical a time, and with so energetic a foreign secretary 
as Lord Palmerston, nothing was more likely to be a casus belli 
than, had it not been baffled, the project of M. Thiers to seize 
by surprise the Balearic Islands, when the troubled condition of 
Spain offered him both a pretext and an urgent reason for so 
unjustifiable a proceeding. But, although this imminent danger 
to the peace of Europe cannot have failed to be more than 
suspected from what came out in a statement, rather hazarded, 
as will be seen, of Count Jaubert' in the French chamber, how 
it was tided over remained a secret until the publication, in 1870, 
of The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston, by the 
late Sir Henry L. Bulwer.2 And, as this is called by the eminent 
diplomatist, who was the author of the work referred to, one of 
“the Curiosities of Diplomacy ’, I venture to offer a contribution 
thereto from the following correspondence between my father, 
the late Mr. Newton S. Scott,* and the late Lord Emly.* 


Mr. Scott to Lord Emly 
Biarritz, 21 Feb., 1886. 
Dear Lord Emly, 

You have been so kind as to listen to a narrative of certain political 
events which occurred in Spain in the year 1840, and in which, from the 
circumstances of my official position at the time at Madrid, I was called 
upon to take an active part. Our mutual friend, Mr. O’Brien, moreover 
assures me that you will be pleased to have an account of them in writing, 
and therefore with pleasure I avail myself of your permission to do so. 

I will endeavour to spare your valuable time as much as possible, 
but I must in the first place quote from an interesting and much read work, 
The Life of Viscount Palmerston, by the late Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer 
(Lord Dalling), Vol. II, page 301, of the Tauchnitz edition :— 

I quote an extract from a letter to Lord Granville of the 20th October, because 
it refers to a singular intention which betokened that restless desire to do something, 
when it cannot do the thing it wants, which has often characterized the French 
Government. Lord Palmerston writes to Lord Granville*: ‘Can you find out by 


any means at your disposal what is the coup déclat for which the French squadron 
has been brought back to Toulon? I conclude it is to be ready to meet and drive back 


* Hippolyte-Francois, Comte Jaubert, minister of public works in the administra- 
tion of March 1840. 


* Afterwards Lord Dalling and Bulwer, and sometime ambassador at Constan- 
tinople. 
* Paid attaché at Madrid, 1840-5, secretary of legation to Switzerland, 1845-6. 


* William Monsell, Baron Emly, P.C., postmaster-general, 1853, lord-lieutenant 
of Limerick, 1871. 


* Then British ambassador at Paris, with Bulwer for secretary of embassy. 
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the Russian squadron from the Baltic; but that squadron will not come out at 
present, though we now hear that it will winter at Revel, where it will be free to 
come out almost the whole of the winter.’ Lord Granville asked me to obtain the 
information which Lord Palmerston was seeking. I did so. The French fleet was 
not collecting at Toulon, as Lord Palmerston supposed, for the purpose of driving 
back the Russian fleet should it make its appearance in the Mediterranean ; another 
purpose was assigned to it. Queen Christina, as it is known, had just retired or been 
driven from Spain (Oct. 12), and the Government of General Espartero, then the 
Regent and supposed to be acting under English influence, was installed in the place 
of that of the Queen Mother. The notion of the French Cabinet was to seize the 
Balearic Islands, partly as a protest against English action or supposed action in the 
affairs of the Spanish peninsula, and partly because, if a war in the Mediterranean 
should eventually take place, it would be of great importance to France to have 
those islands, with reference to their connexion with Algeria, in their power. The 
seizure of islands belonging to Spain, because Mehemet Ali was driven out of Syria. 
seemed a proceeding so little in relation with its cause, that, although I was positively 
assured that such were the instructions given to Admiral Lalande, I could not feel 
confident that I was not misled; but at all events my information, such as it was, 
communicated to Lord Granville, and through him to Her Majesty's Government, 
reached Mr. Scott, then at Madrid (Mr. Aston* being absent), who warned the Spanish 
Government of the design contemplated.’ M. Thiers, however, went out of office 
shortly after this. Nothing was done with respect to the Balearic Isles, and of course 
great doubt was entertained as to whether the plan revealed to me had really existed. 
All doubt, however, was soon dispelled, for M. Joubert, who had been in M. Thiers’ 
Cabinet, being provoked by a question put in the course of discussion as to what the 
Government he had belonged to—the menacing language and attitude of which was 
not denied—had ever seriously contemplated, rose up from his seat, and said that 
if the Government to which allusion had been made had remained but a short time 
longer in office, the French flag would have floated on the Balearic Islands ! * 


“If “The Curiosities of Diplomacy” are ever published, this anecdote may take 
a place amongst them.’ 


Your Lordship will remark that the concluding sentence about the 
curiosities of Diplomacy seems a challenge or at all events an invitation 
to me to narrate an anecdote illustrative of them. One thing is certain: if 
Bulwer, at that time Secretary of Embassy at Paris, had not, many years 
later, published an account of the historical event with which I am con- 
cerned, it would remain still unknown. I cannot however help regretting 
that he did not enter into the interesting details, which must have been 
known to him, which immediately touch me, and that he has confined 
himself to what concerned himself, and testified to the ability with which 
he succeeded in finding out an important secret of the French Government. 

A short time previous to the ‘ Pronunciamiento’ of September, 1840, 
the Queen-Regent Christina, accompanied by her daughter, Queen Isabella, 
started for Barcelona, contrary to the advice of the English Minister, but, 
as it was supposed, in accordance with that of the French Ambassador, 
M. de Rumigny, in the remote hope of gaining over General Espartero 
(who had just victoriously brought the Carlist war to an end) to espouse 
the obnoxious policy of the Government in the matter of the law relative 


* British minister plenipotentiary to Spain, afterwards Sir Arthur Aston, G.C.B. 

* Ina footnote, Bulwer adds here :—‘ Mr. Scott was speaking to me not long since 
of his having received the information.’ 

* * Aprés la chute du cabinet du 1** mars 1840, M. Jaubert vint s’asseoir sur les 
bancs de l’opposition, et, 4 quelque temps de 1a, on eut 4 lui reprocher une indiscrétion 
qui fit du bruit dans le monde parlementaire, relativement aux iles Baléares.’— 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale, tom. xxvi. 1858 (Firmin Didot). 
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to Municipalities (‘Ley de Ayuntamientos’), which provoked a general 
insurrection in the country. Having failed in her purpose, Christina fled 
to Valencia, and, after a few days’ residence, was forced to abdicate the 
Regency, and embarked for France. Mr. Aston, the English Minister, 
as well as the other chiefs of missions accredited to Her Majesty, accom- 
panied her to Barcelona and to Valencia, and I, the senior Attaché, was 
left in charge of the Mission at Madrid, in which capacity I corresponded 
officially with Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for foreign affairs. 

At this juncture I received from the late Earl Granville, Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris, a dispatch, which, very unusually and to my great 
dismay, was in cipher ; for, in the hurry of his departure, Mr. Aston had 
forgotten to deliver the cipher to me.—My first act was a bold one, and, 
if I had not been on terms of intimate friendship with my chief, I should 
probably not have ventured to do it. With a crowbar I had to break 
open several of his private dispatch boxes, and was at length successful 
in getting at what I wanted, and in deciphering the following dispatch :— 

Intelligence of Queen Christina’s expulsion from Spain and her arrival at Port 
Vendres has reached this Government, and I learn from undoubted authority that 
Admiral Lalande, in command of the French fleet in the Mediterranean, has been 


instructed to proceed to the Balearic Islands, and, if possible, to take possession of 
Port-Mahon. 


It struck me at once that it was of the greatest importance that some 
attempt should be made to prevent this, and I cannot say how deeply 
I regretted, at such a critical moment, the total absence of any suggestion 
from Lord Granville as to the steps to be taken in such an emergency. 
I had no instructions, and it was therefore not without much hesitation, 
from a natural fear of committing the error of showing ‘ trop de zéle’, 
that I made up my mind to take upon myself the responsibility of acting 
as follows. 

First of all I ascertained from an employé of the Spanish Ministry 
of War that the garrison of Port-Mahon consisted only of a few soldiers 
under the command of a subaltern; and it would therefore be easy for 
Admiral Lalande to carry out his instructions ; but, if a sufficient number 
of troops to repel an attack could be dispatched in time, the French 
Admiral would hesitate to occupy the place by force: such an attempt 
would have been tantamount to a declaration of war, and one which 
England would not have tolerated. I therefore determined to lose no time 
in addressing a letter to General Espartero, who, I learnt that day, was 
on his march at the head of the Army to Madrid, and who, at that time, 
could alone dispose of the Spanish troops. I confided my letter, written 
in Spanish, to Captain Lynn, R.E.,® Military Attaché to the Mission, on 
whose discretion and intelligence I could rely, and who carefully concealed 
it about his person. I supplied him with the best horse I had and with 
sufficient funds, and I accompanied him some miles, ostensibly on a sporting 
excursion. 

All this seems very much like a chapter from one of A. Dumas’ novels, 
but you must bear in mind that no railways or telegraphic wires existed 
in those days, and that it took thirteen days to get an answer from England. 


* Then Lieutenant James Lynn, Captain, 1843, Lieut.-Colonel, 1854. 
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As I was not at that time personally acquainted with General Espartero, 
and it was not likely that he knew of my existence, I had in the first in- 
stance to explain what my official position at Madrid was, the truth of 
which my messenger would confirm; and, having stated the important 
intelligence received from Paris, I ventured further and suggested to him 
the advisability of sending back to Valencia or any other nearest port 
to Mahon a portion of the troops under his command, in order that they 
might be embarked for that fortress, in the hope of their arriving in time 
to resist a coup de main (or ‘ coup d’éclat’, as Lord Palmerston writes) 
on the part of the French. 

The result of my letter was, I may say, marvellously successful. Cap- 
tain Lynn fell in with Espartero at Albacete, on the line of his march 
from Valencia to Madrid, in the middle of the night. The General rose 
from his bed to receive him, and without hesitation gave orders to carry 
out the measure which I had ventured to suggest. 

I may here remark that, but for the great activity displayed by all 
the parties concerned, the result would not have proved so satisfactory. 
The time occupied by me from the moment I received Lord Granville’s 
ciphered communication to Captain Lynn’s departure did not exceed 
four hours ; and the whole thing was done with the utmost secrecy and 
discretion. 

The considerable reinforcement of Spanish troops did arrive in time 
(some forty-eight hours before the Toulon fleet), and Admiral Lalande 
did not think proper, in consequence probably of the unexpected strength 
of the garrison, to land troops, and make an attempt, under the plea of 
watering, to seize the place, from which he sailed back to Toulon. 

The correctness of Lord Granville’s information was proved, as your 
Lordship will see by referring to the above-quoted extract from The 
Tafe of Viscount Palmerston. 

If this French plan had succeeded, another civil war would probably 
have been the consequence, to say nothing of the complication of affairs 
in Europe, especially with regard to English interests, at a time when the 
irritation caused by Lord Palmerston’s policy in signing the treaty of July 
1840, on the Syrian question, was nigh producing a rupture with France. 

The rules of the Diplomatic service precluded me from accepting at 
the time from the Spanish Government the offer it made me of a distinctive 
mark of its gratitude for the service it was my good fortune to render to 
Spain,” but Captain Lynn was promoted to the rank of commander of 
the order of Charles IIT. 

I was honoured and gratified however by the approbation of my 
chief, as well as by that of Lord Palmerston, whose flattering dispatch 
must be in the archives of the Foreign Office. 


* * * * ok * * * 


‘© Some years, however, after his retirement, owing to serious ill-health at the time, 
from the diplomatic service, my father was agreeably surprised (Narvaez, who had 
upset Espartero in 1843, being then in power) by being made Commander de numero 
extraordinario of the order of Charles III, by royal decree of 6 January 1857. But I 
believe that he neglected to ask for authorization to wear the star and badge, presented 
to him, in his own country. 
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Before I conclude this long letter, I would point out three inaccuracies 
in Bulwer’s narrative. In the first place, Espartero had not yet been 
elected Regent: this took place several days later" and after his arrival 
at Madrid. Secondly, the communication in cipher was not made to me 
by the Foreign Office, but by Earl Granville, H.M. Ambassador at Paris. 
Thirdly, it was Count Jaubert, and not Monsieur Joubert, the ex-minister 
who defended M. Thiers’ policy in the French Chamber.” 


* * * * * * * 


Lord Emly to Mr. Scott 
London, March 14, 1886. 
My dear Mr. Scott, 

I am very much obliged to you for your letter. It was kind indeed 
of you to take the trouble of writing it. It puts me in possession of an 
authentic record of one of the most romantic and important incidents 
I ever héard of. I hope that we may always have diplomatists as courageous 
and clear-sighted as you proved yourself. 

[am 
very sincerely yours 
EMLy. 


In a subsequent letter to Lord Emly, my father remarks on 
his obligation of silence until the veil of secrecy had been lifted 
by Sir Henry Bulwer’s Life of Lord Palmerston. 


CHARLES N. Scorr. 


** Rather some months after. | havealso found that Mr. Aston did not leave Madrid, 
at any rate in September, to be near the Queen-Regent at Barcelona, but must have 
gone straight to Valencia, whatever may have been the case with other chiefs of 
missions. These little slips of memory of things not directly concerning himself were 
to be expected in a man of my father’s advanced age, nearly half a century after the 
occurrences. 

* These slight inaccuracies are reproduced in The Life of Henry John Temple, 
Viscount Palmerston, by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley. 





Reviews of Books 


Die Indogermanen im Alten Orient ; mythologisch-historische Funde und 
Fragen. By Martin Gemoti. (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1911.) 


In this book Herr Gemoll, following on the lines of his Grundsteine zur 
Geschichte Israels, produces abundant evidence which, in his opinion, allows 
us to associate Semitic, Indo-European, and especially Celtic myths and 
traditions with each other. For example, the old British Arthur is equated 
with the Iranian Ahura and with the Semitic Abram and Assur ; Gebal is 
Cybele; Attis is connected with Khatti (the Hittites) and the Celtic 
Aedd(on); Lot with Lud; Gideon with Wodan, Odin, and the Celtic 
Gwydian; and Gilead, as we are now prepared to discover, obviously 
with Galahad. The many ingenious comparisons in this treatise 
are supported by a wealth of evidence taken from ancient and modern 
sources, and all in all Herr Gemoll’s book is one which it is difficult to 
review with perfect fairness. It is well known that in recent years a new 
school of ‘ comparative’ research has come to the front in Germany : 
a school that does not hesitate to find astonishing examples of the under- 
lying oneness of all pre-Copernican thought and mythology. To this class 
the book evidently belongs, and in a recrudescence of solar, lunar, deluge, 
and other myths we appear to move once more in that atmosphere which 
some of us thought had been relegated to the past. The fact is that the 
modern discovery of ancient civilizations and spheres of influence, together 
with the rapid accumulation of material, permits the most promiscuous 
and most hazardous correlations on the ‘comparative’ system. With 
a little good will one can find support for any view—one recalls Renan’s 
remark about the prolific Arabic lexicon; the amount of knowledge has 
increased enormously without a corresponding advance in the method of 
handling data. 

There is no a priori reason why similar features of myth and 
story should not be found in fields far apart, but the school to which 
Herr Gemoll belongs is vitiated by its readiness to pursue inquiries over 
a wide area without any preliminary investigation of similar features in 
a less restricted area where the factors are less intricate. Not to waste 
space upon his philological equations, it is enough to say that he relies 
too much upon possibilities, and by equally unscientific methods it would 
be as easy to find Semitic connexions with the natives of central Australia. 
Moreover, he does not take into account all that goes to shape local or 
national tradition, the difference between objective and subjective history, 
and the extent to which relatively late writers have been consciously or 
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unconsciously influenced by extant material (e.g. the Bible). Any pre- 
liminary study of mythology would surely have shown the difference 
between common elements, irrelevant for historical purposes, and the 
more distinctive features of local or national origin. In like manner the sort 
of factors that have to be taken into consideration would have been obvious 
had there been some attention paid to the development of traditions in 
a single field. There is much in Herr Gemoll’s book that is interesting and 
valuable ; he has cast his net over a wide area and has brought up not 
a few pearls. But he must be read with caution, and indeed with such 
discrimination that like all extremists he runs the risk of being ignored. 
This would be a pity. If, on the other hand, the captivating simplicity 
with which the numerous data are brought together and unified seems to 
offer an easy ‘ key’ to the mythologisch-historisch student, the result will 
scarcely be conducive to the real progress of either mythology or history. 
One feels that the book is unfortunately in line with some characteristic 
features of the thought of to-day, in so far that alert and receptive minds 
in their anxiety to establish some synthesis or some reconstruction im- 
patiently avoid the necessary rigorous and stringent analysis of the 
relevant data. The world of scholarship, too, has its present-day anarchical 
tendencies. S. A. Cook. 


The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy. By T.E.Prrr. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1909.) 


WE regret that an unavoidable cause has delayed our notice of this book. 
On all hands it has been recognized that Mr. Peet has done a sound and 
solid piece of work, and he deserves general thanks for his clear presenta- 
tion of the facts, and congratulations on the balance and sanity of most 
of his judgements. His estimate (p. 45) of the evidence from the Balzi 
Rossi caves and his reference to a Balkan origin (pp. 415-16) for the 
incised pottery of the bronze age found in South Italy seem entirely 
convincing, and he need not have put out this hypothesis so tentatively 
(p. 427). And there are throughout the work many shrewd observations, 
e.g. that the presence of obsidian in the Ligurian and Tuscan neolithic caves 
shows that even then there were trade connexions between these districts 
and Sardinia or the Lipari Islands or some other obsidian-bearing island 
(p. 62); that the Moustérien in Italy at least was not a phase through 
which Chelléen civilization passed afterwards, and that the Solutréen was 
in Italy an outcome of the Chelléen, or at least was developed among 
the same people (pp. 73-4) ; and his distrust of Chierici’s argument that the 
inhabitants of the neolithic huts at Campeggine were agricultural (p. 94). 
His confidence (p. 278) that there was continuity of race through the 
neolithic and eneolithic periods has since been confirmed by Professor 
Tagliaferro’s discoveries near Mkabba. 

A good example of his solid judgement may be seen (pp. 109-10) in 
his summing up of the character of the neolithic hut-villagers, and of the 
conclusions to be drawn from the neolithic burial rites (pp. 117 ff.), or in 
his conclusions as jo the original home of the neolithic inhabitants of 
Italy and the routes by which they entered Italy (pp. 174 ff.). But the 
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work abounds in mature judgements built on a broad survey and firm 
grasp of a vast multitude of facts. On the other hand, the discussion of the 
relation between the Stentinello and Villafrati wares is unconvincing, a fact 
betrayed by the repetition of the insinuating ‘ surely ’ (pp. 138-43). This 
is the more to be regretted, since (pp. 480-90) his treatment of the literary 
evidence as to the early migrations which affected Sicily leaves much to 
be desired. Our authorities do not imply an absolute ethnological differ- 
ence between Sicani and Siculi, and every year confirms the substantial 
value of traditions similar to those the author discards. Professor Burrows’s 
Cretan studies and Mr. King’s Babylonian show that the old scepticism is 
ill-advised. The probabilities are against such scepticism in Sicilian history 
only, and ethnology cannot distinguish between closely related peoples. 
It is interesting to notice that Mr. Peet’s reluctance in most cases to assume 
the immigration of a new race (p. 140), and his conception of the relations 
certain to subsist between neighbours of different races (p. 252), lend no 
countenance to Professor Ridgeway’s theory as to the conditions under 
which the Homeric civilization existed (cf. too p. 369). It would of course 
be absurd in such a work to ask for a lively and interesting style; but 
it must be confessed that the expression is occasionally displeasing : 
‘reliable’ and ‘ unreliable’ (passim at first), ‘different to’ (p. 320), 
‘how explain’ (p. 462)—a telegraphic note—and the bizarre archaism 
‘whoso wishes’ (p. 514). In a few places the author’s reasoning overlooks 
some possibility. The neolithic axes of nephrite (but not those of other 
materials) may be fairly used to show whence their users originally came 
(p. 153), and this evidence is in harmony with that from the pearl oyster 
valve found at Rivaltella and the Mitra oleacea found in the Ligurian caves 
(p. 168). Again, in discussing the eneolithic cave of La Tana della Mussina 
(p. 197) Mr. Peet suggests that cremation may have been copied from 
the men of the terremare, although in many other places it is the strength 
of his argument to insist that burial customs are tenaciously preserved, 
and a change in them is strong evidence of a change in race (pp. 276, 280, 
323, 510). If vases of Mycenaean type were found on Torcello, it does not 
necessarily follow that Mycenaean trade actually reached ‘the top of 
the Adriatic ’ (pp. 512,515). That trade might reach only a centre, which 
was reached also from the Adriatic. 

One or two suggestions, prompted by a study of the evidence adduced 
by Mr. Peet, may perhaps be recorded here with advantage. Colini 
thinks the eneolithic daggers of Italy came from some centre in the western 
Mediterranean (p. 261). Spain may be suggested; Orsi (p. 282) has 
nearly said as much. The ornamental sticks or sceptres of the terremare 
(p. 356) may be interpreted by the practice in Homer of the heralds handing 
a oxprtpov to a speaker—it is so also in the account of Achilles’ shield. 
The superstition, too, that wood should be touched when boastful words 
are uttered must be taken into account. The bone object of unknown 
use (p. 354, fig. 152) may be conjectured to be a shuttle (cf. the spindle 
whorls and loom weights found). The connexion with Bosnia in the bronze 
age should probably be understood to have been maintained by sea along 
the coast (p. 427), a view confirmed by the distribution of the fibula and 
Type IL sword (pp. 430-1). ~  'T. NicKry. 
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Hellenistic Athens ; an Historical Essay. By Wiiu1am Scorr Frreuson. 
(London: Macmillan, 1911.) 


THE aim of the author in this work has been to write the history of Athens 
from the death of Alexander the Great to the capture of the city by Sulla 
in 86 B.c. It is a bold undertaking from more points of view than one ; 
for not only is the help to be obtained from previous writers fragmentary, 
uneven, and very often in need of criticism and correction, but in addition 
the story to be told suffers from the most deadly of all taints—it is dull. 
Mr. Ferguson has made a gallant effort to overcome the latter difficulty, 
and if he has not been able to obtain success, he has at any rate deserved 
it; nor can anything more be accomplished for the political history of 
Athens during this period. The inevitable consequence is that Mr. Fer- 
guson’s book suffers in part from the same defect as his subject. It is 
almost impossible to read steadily through the chapters which narrate 
the dreary history of the relations between Athens and the Macedonian 
princes, for despite the wealth of detail with which the author’s learning 
has invested them, they remain ruthlessly uninteresting. But it must not 
be thought that the book itself is dull as a whole. Wherever Mr. Ferguson’s 
subject permits him—wherever, that is to say, he is concerned with 
Athenian life and not with Athenian foreign politics—he charms and 
instructs his reader in exemplary fashion. From this point of view two 
sections of the work may be selected for special praise. One is the chapter 
dealing with Athens under the rule of Demetrius of Phalerum ; the other 


is that entitled ‘ Athens and Delos’. In the former we have a masterly 
picture of Athenian life so far as it may be inferred from the Comic Frag- 
ments and the Characters of Theophrastus, made vivid and intelligible 
by interesting analogies from Christian ages; while at the same time 
the author does not overlook the fact that these sources are far from 
giving us a correct view of the ordinary private life of the average citizen. 
I may quote as applicable here a remark made by Boissier : 


Les bonnes gens qui vont écouter aujourd’hui avec tant de plaisir les comédies 
en renom ne se doutent guére que la postérité les jugera d’aprés les piéces qu’ils 
applaudissent, qu’on établira doctement dans quelques siécles qu'il n’y avait chez 
nous ni financier honnéte, ni femme vertueuse, ni ménages unis, parce qu'il a plu 
& nos auteurs dramatiques de ne représenter jamais que des escroqueries et des 
adultéres.* 


Mr. Ferguson is here, of course, on beaten ground, and his merit is simply 
that he has retold skilfully an oft-told tale. The chapter on Athens 
and Delos is quite a different matter. It treats of the history of Delos 
during its occupation and administration by Athens from the year 166 B.c., 
and for this Mr. Ferguson has been forced to rely upon his own discern- 
ment and learning, which are fortunately equal to the task. The sources 
are mainly epigraphical ; and in this connexion the author might have 
used much harsher language than he does (p. 348, n. 4) : 


We are not yet able to continue these investigations [into fluctuations of values] 
beyond 166 8.c., though the materials have been in the hands of M. Homolle for 
a quarter of a century. Hence all that remains is to quote his generalizations. 


1 La Religion romaine d Auguste aux Antonins, ii. 154. 
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As Mr. Ferguson is the chief living authority on this period, it would 
be dangerous to question any of his inferences from the evidence 
available, without the most elaborate consideration. But it may, 
perhaps, be said that some at least of these inferences are made with 
a boldness which the evidence hardly warrants, the author being seduced 
by the burning desire of every good American to ‘ make a story’. As 
regards style, the book is frankly written in the United States dialect of 
English, which does indeed preserve words that we have given up. Thus, 
Mr. Ferguson’s opening line is: ‘In Greece liberal institutions were 
acclimated,’ &c. The last instance of acclimate quoted by The Oxford 
English Dictionary frcm an English writer (excluding journalists) belongs 
to 1856—and the writer was Charles Lever, an Irishman. Misprints are 
remarkably few, and so are wrong references, though the book contains 
thousands, made to every kind of publication ; but there is one remarkable 
mistake which runs all through it: Kock, the editor of the Comic Frag- 
ments, is invariably called Koch. W. A. GoLicHER. 






The Religious Experience of the Roman People from the Earliest Times to 


the Age of Augustus. By W. Warpre Fow rer, M.A. (London : 
Macmillan, 1911.) 


Ir is needless to enlarge on the value which this book possesses for the 
student of Roman religion, and for that matter of religion in general ; 
for in spite of all that has been said of the formalism and commercial 
spirit of the worship paid by the Roman to his gods, there can be no doubt 
that he was stirred by the truly religious impulse which leads primitive 
man to seek for the means of putting himself in right relation to the 
dimly conceived and deeply feared powers of surrounding nature. No 
one can bring greater gifts of sympathy and insight to the elucidation 
of the many obscurities which, from the nature of our record, beset the 
history of Roman religion than Mr. Warde Fowler; patiently he disen- 
tangles the ravelled skein of half-understood ritual and wholly confused 
tradition, and his clew seldom fails him. But the historian will also find 
that the book brings grist to his mill. The political importance of the 
ius divinum and its rules makes any fresh light thrown upon the story 
of its growth valuable to the student of the Roman constitution; and 
although Mr. Warde Fowler has no conjecture to offer as to the origin 
of the pontifices and their title, he has decided views, which are well 
worthy of consideration, about the nature of their activities. The gradual 
change in their functions is very clearly explained in chapter xii, and the 
view that the famous list of indigitamenta was compiled by them at an 
advanced date in the history of the republic is convincingly put (though 
not for the first time) by Mr. Fowler; we must remind him, by the way, 
that the great plebeian pontifex maximus was not Titus but Tiberius 
Coruncanius (p. 281). 

The chief question upon which the study of Roman religion might 
be expected to throw some fresh light is that of the supposed mixture 
of races in Rome. The theory that patricians and plebeians were distinct 
in race, though not new, is ‘in the air’ at the present time. Professor 
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Ridgeway’s tract and the laboured essay of Binder, to which Mr. Fowler 
draws attention, both start from the same assumption, although each 
raises a different fabric of hypothesis upon somewhat slender foundations. 
Mr. Fowler, in his earlier chapters, preserves a sceptical attitude; on 
p. 289 he goes so far as to call Binder’s hypothesis ‘ improbable’ ; but on 
p- 393 he tells us that ‘ the conviction is steadily gaining ground that in 
early Rome we have to recognize the existence of two races’, and furnishes 
what seems to him ‘a really valid argument’ in favour of the theory. 
This he sees in the double festival of the dead in the Calendar of Numa— 
the cheerful and orderly Parentalia in February and the grotesque and 
primitive Lemuria in May. The latter, he suggests, not only represents 
an older stratum of thought, but belongs to a more primitive race, from 
whom, as he believed, certain other barbarous ceremonies, such as those 
of the Lupercalia, were borrowed by the compilers of the patrician calendar. 
But is the argument conclusive ? The study of the beliefs and practices 
of such peoples as the Greeks and Romans (to name no others) who have 
but recently emerged from the condition in which uncivilized man remains 
to this day seems to show that rudiments of savage custom remain long 
after they have ceased to be consistent with the newer and higher beliefs ; 
to assume the presence of a subject race in all such cases is gratuitous. 
The purificatory processes of februatio and lustratio are very properly and 
clearly distinguished by Mr. Fowler; they imply quite different views of 
the nature of pollution, but that is simply because they belong to different 
strata in the development of Roman belief. So, too, it may be with the 
double festival of the dead. The flamen dialis, again, was hedged about 
with taboos for which we have to seek parallels amongst primitive peoples : 
yet Mr. Fowler does not suggest that he was the priest of an earlier stock, 
but only that he represents the ‘ medicine-making’ king of the Latins 
themselves, brought to Rome from Alba because he was ‘ too precious to 
be left behind ’. 

There is little to criticize in the details of Mr. Fowler’s work. He is 
less familiar with the archaeological material than with the literary record, 
and might have made larger use of such sources. Helbig’s work, for 
example, seems to have escaped his notice, e.g. on the cult of the Dioscuri. 
Again, the temple of Castor or (to be strictly accurate) of ‘ the Castores ’, 
as the Romans called the Twin Brethren, was in all probability restored 
for the last time by Trajan or Hadrian and not in 7 B.c. Some of the 
references in the notes should be corrected. The same article is cited 
from the Classical Review and Classical Quarterly on successive pages 
(p. 450 f.). On p. 65 we are referred to Appendix D, where Appendix II 
is meant. H. Stuart Jongs. 


A History of English Law. By W. 8S. Hotpswortu, All Souls Reader in 
English Law in the University of Oxford. Vols. i-iii. (London: 
Methuen, 1903, 1909.) 


Dr. HoLpswortH is succeeding admirably in the accomplishment of his 
great task. The first three volumes of his history of English law are 
scholarly, enlightening, and entertaining. The author essays to write 
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a systematic account of the long storv of English legal development from 
the earliest times down to our own day; and no other work of our 
own generation purports to cover the same vast field as that embraced in 
Dr. Holdsworth’s plan. The printed materials at the disposal of the 
legal historian are, however, fairly abundant, and the unprinted materials 
are indeed more than abundant. Many works and essays on special 
subjects or special periods have been recently published, and the workers 
of the Selden Society and other scholars have been giving us trustworthy 
editions of a good many original sources. It is time, therefore, that 
some capable scholar should collect and consolidate the results of recent 
researches. But Dr. Holdsworth does much more than present the results 
of other men’s toil. He combines with those results the gleanings of his 
own diligent and scholarly work upon the original sources themselves ; 
and if it be remarked thac no scholar could adequately write of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries with nearly all the Year Books in their 
present untrustworthy editions, the reply must be that to have waited 
for the editing of all the Year Books in the accurate fashion of Mr. Pike 
and the late Professor Maitland would have postponed the writing of any 
history of those centuries for many years to come. Dr. Holdsworth 
was right to proceed at once with the help of the best materials now 
available, and future scholars will agree that his work with reference 
to those centuries is singularly cautious and sound. 

Volume i, which it must be remembered was published in 1903, is 
devoted to a history of the courts from the age of William I down to 
present times; and although the Anglo-Saxon system of judicature is 
thus given no separate treatment, there are nevertheless occasional 
references to it throughout the account of the later development. We 
know of no better statement of the origin and growth of the English 
courts than that contained in this volume ;. and in view of the fact that 
English law is largely case-law, it seems fitting that the history of the 
courts should precede the history of the law itself. 

The subject-matter of the second and third volumes is divided into two 
books, the first dealing with the Anglo-Saxon period and the second with 
the period from the Norman Conquest to the end of the fifteenth century. 
In each book the writer first discusses the sources and general development, 
and then proceeds to a consideration of the legal rules themselves. Even 
though this scheme of arrangement necessarily results in a certain amount 
of overlapping and in repetitions, it nevertheless seems a thoroughly sound 
method of setting forth the development. As worked out in Dr. Holds- 
worth’s masterly way this method certainly enables the reader to obtain 
a firmer grasp of the whole development, both in outlines and in details, 
than he usually obtains from works of legal history constructed upon 
other lines. His method is essentially the same as that followed by 
Pollock and Maitland, with such admirable results, in their history of 
English law down to the time of Edward I. In its main features it is very 
like the methods of arrangement adopted by Brunner and other con- 
tinental legal historians. Dr. Holdsworth has done well to give the 
Anglo-Saxon period a proper and dignified place by itself, devoting to it 
over a hundred pages. Too often has pre-Conquest law been accorded 
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only scanty and incidental treatment in historical productions. The 
Anglo-Saxon age is, however, worthy of separate and systematic treatment ; 
and we believe, indeed, that only when it is fully and carefully studied 
as a distinct epoch will the legal development in later periods be seen 
in proper light and clear perspective. Much of the Anglo-Saxon law 
survived the Conquest and contributed to the growth of local, ecclesiastical, 
and common law in Norman and later ages. The debt of the common law 
to the Anglo-Saxons is recognized by Dr. Holdsworth at the very beginning 
of his second volume, where he says : 


We hold that we cannot date the beginnings of the common law much earlier than 
the first half of the twelfth century. But though we do not see the definite beginnings 
of the common law much before that date it is nevertheless necessary to go back 
behind the Norman Conquest for the origin of many of its rules. These rules of the 
Saxon period were, it is true, administered and shaped by Norman lawyers; and, 
if we are to understand the rules themselves, we must go back to the Saxon period. 
Without some knowledge of that period we cannot understand the law of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries (ii. 1-2). 


It will be well for future historians of English law, whose studies will 
be immensely furthered by the completion of Professor Liebermann’s 
monumental work on the Anglo-Saxon laws, to follow Dr. Holdsworth’s 
example. 

In this section Dr. Holdsworth does not seem to us quite to recognize 
the full significance of contract. He defines contract in its modern sense 
as ‘ the agreement of wills embodied in mutual promises directed towards 
some one subject ’, and then maintains that * there is practically no doctrine 
of contract in Anglo-Saxon law’ (ii. 72). Certainly the modern notion 
of the simple contract is not to be found in Anglo-Saxon times. The 
contracts of early Germanic societies are ‘real’ and ‘formal’. This is 
freely admitted by Dr. Holdsworth (ii. 73) ; but we believe it is not quite 
in accordance with historic fact to hold that in the period before the 
Conquest contract is ‘ but an insignificant appurtenance to the law of 
property’, and that ‘we have but a few scattered hints which must be 
eked out with the help of continental analogies’ (ii. 72, 73). Contrary 
to Dr. Holdsworth’s view, shared by other scholars, we hold that contract— 
chiefly the formal contract—played an independent and important part 
in Anglo-Saxon life and law, and that extant sources furnish abundant 
evidence of this. Originally the formal promise was used for a few 
special purposes, such as the buying off of the feud and the engagement 
to marry; but it gradually became usual for persons to bind them- 
selves formally, for instance, by the delivery of a chattel of trifling 
value or by oath, for any purpose whatsoever.t A second feature of 
Dr. Holdsworth’s account of the Anglo-Saxon age which calls for notice 
is his care in marking off minor periods and in his consequent recogni- 
tion of the legal significance of the Danish invasions. Professor Vino- 
gradoff, in his English Society in the Eleventh Century (pp. 4-11, 478), 
directed attention to the Scandinavian element in English law before 
the Conquest, holding that ‘there is a distinct stream of Scandinavian 


* See the present reviewer's article on ‘The Formal Contract of Early English 
Law’, in the Columbia Law Review, x. 608-17. 
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principles and practice running through this pre-conquestual legal lore’, 
though not forgetting to remind us that ‘ the differences between English 
and Scandinavian arrangements turn out to be differences in degree and 
period, not in the essence of institutions °. 

In the author’s second book, on the medieval common law, we observe 
the same attention paid to minor periods. In the years from the Norman 
Conquest to Magna Carta we are taught to look for ‘the beginnings 
of the common law’. The reign of Henry III is viewed as the period of 
‘the progress of the common law’. In Edward: I’s time there is ‘ the 
settlement of the sphere of the common law’. In the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries we see ‘ the working and development of the common 
law’. Dr. Holdsworth sets forth, lucidly and with emphasis on salient 
characteristics, the environment in which the common law took root, 
sprang up, and flourished. Our notice is directed to the existing body 
of Anglo-Saxon law, the incoming of Norman law and institutions, the 
influence of Roman and canon law, the growth of royal power, the rise 
of parliament, the establishment of common law courts, the institution 
of a legal profession, the growth of a mass of sources of the law and of a 
legal literature. In his account of the rules of law themselves, the land 
law, crimes and torts, contracts, persons, succession to chattels, procedure 
and pleading are al] treated in a careful, detailed, and illuminating manner. 
In the appendix the reader will find specimens of original writs from the 
register, early conveyances, wills, and one or two other interesting texts. 
The first and second parts of the second book supplement each other. 
The story of the general development is amplified and enriched by the 
detailed account of definite rules of law. Only by reading both parts can 
one expect to obtain the breadth of view and the exact knowledge necessary 
to a proper understanding of the medieval law in its entirety ; and surely 
the attentive and thoughtful reader will conclude his perusal of the second 
book with the firm conviction that the study of English medieval law is 
the study of much more than the technicalities of rules and of courts. 
The reader will come to see indeed that the history of England’s legal 
past is largely, in Dr. Holdsworth’s hands, the history of social progress 
and of the ideas developed in the course of social progress—ideas that 
concern the ecclesiastic, the statesman, and the philosopher, as well as 
the scholarly lawyer. 

It is to be regretted that the author’s account of crime and tort contains 
but two or three scattered references to conspiracy (ii. 309, 382 ; iii. 313- 
14), for this subject is one of considerable importance. If, as we think, 
Dr. Holdsworth means to hold that the criminal offence of conspiracy was 
created by legislation of Edward I,? his view receives the support of the 
late Mr. Justice Wright and of certain other authorities. But there is 
much to be said for the opinion lately expressed by Mr. James Wallace 
Bryan in his Development of the English Law of Conspiracy, that criminal 
conspiracy had a prior existence at the common law.* It is a pity, 
too, that the author has only touched upon a subject of the greatest 

* See iii. 313-14. 


* See the present reviewer's comments on Mr. Bryan’s book, ante, xxv. (1910), 
146-7. 
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interest, namely, the early development of equitable procedure and 
equitable principles in the common-law and local courts prior to the 
beginning of the chancellor’s equity. That here is a fertile field for 
original investigation is evidenced by Dr. Holdsworth’s comments and by 
additional knowledge possessed by scholars in regard to this first stage in 
the development of equity. The king’s court—the court of the common 
law itseli—had already developed a procedure very like the equity of 
redemption and the decree of foreclosure of the later equity courts. 
The king’s court early enforced the specific performance of contracts, and 
so too did the medieval local and ecclesiastical courts. 

Of particular interest is the author’s treatment of the incorporate 
person.5 Apparently the author takes the view that the fiction theory 
of foreign lawyers was adopted by the courts and became naturalized in 
English law. Since the appearance of the work under review Sir Frederick 
Pollock has presented a strong argument in favour of the opposite view that 
no English court ever officially or semi-officially adopted the fiction theory.® 
Dr. Holdsworth rarely makes use of the sources of Teutonic law on 
the continent to explain and elucidate legal development in England. 
His work would perhaps have been strengthened in places by a fuller 
comparison of English with continental development. But his subject is, 
after all, English law, and his native sources are, in general, ample or 
more than ample for his purposes. As a history of English law down 
to the beginning of the sixteenth century the volumes before us are accurate, 
informing, and inspiring. They constitute a highly valuable contribution 
to legal and historical science. Harotp D. Haze rine. 


Life of the Black Prince. By the Herald of Sir John Chandos. Edited 
with Linguistic and Historical Notes by Mitprep K. Pore and 
Eveanor C. Lopez. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910.) 


A critical edition of Chandos Herald’s Life of the Black Prince has long 
been needed. H. O. Coxe’s edition, though a careful reproduction of the 
unique manuscript in Worcester College, suffers both from the inaccessi- 
bility which it shares with all the limited editions of the Roxburghe Club, 
and from the fact that the state of the manuscript rendered some sort 
of critical treatment necessary, if the sense of every passage was to be 
established. Of the other edition by Francisque Michel, which most 
workers have been compelled to use, the less that is said the better. All 
students of fourteenth-century history, and fourteenth-century French, 
will therefore feel grateful to Miss Pope and Miss Lodge for the immense 
toil which they have lavished in giving us an edition which is both accessible 
and trustworthy. It is conceived on a large scale. A ‘ linguistic intro- 
duction’ of nearly fifty pages, followed by an ‘ historical introduction’ 
of about six, prepares us to expect that the main strength of the editors 
has been thrown on the philological rather than the historical side of the 
text. Few historians on this side of the Channel are competent to criticize 


* See, e. g., ii. 248-9, 321, 502-7 ; iii. 177. ® See ii. 322-37 ; iii. 362-76. 


* See his essay in the Festschrift fiir Gierke, 1911, pp. 105-23; reprinted in the 
Law Quarterly Review for April 1911, pp. 219-35. 
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the elaborate study of the language of the poem which is here given, 
though they may be permitted to express their admiration for the pre- 
cision, clearness, and breadth of the editors’ scholarship. One reflection 
must, however, be permitted. However strong may be the cumulative 
evidence which is adduced to prove from his dialect that the writer of the 
poem was a compatriot of Froissart’s and a native of Hainault, it seems 
rather a rash policy almost to rewrite the poem on this assumption, 
and to base the claborate study of the language, not on the only available 
ancient text, but upon this modern and admittedly hypothetical recon- 
struction of it. In-accordance with this plan the text of this edition is 
presented in two parallel columns. On the left hand we have a reproduction 
of the Worcester College manuscript, and on the right hand of each page 
is a normalization of it, in which, we are told, ‘ the suppression of recog- 
nized Anglo-French traits has been combined with a restoration of such 
Hainault traits as are supported by the manuscript.’ No doubt the result 
is easier to read than is the reproduction of the crabbed Worcester manu- 
script, and even more certainly the success of the attempt is a remarkable 
testimony to the linguistic skill of the editors. It must, however, be 
permitted to doubt whether such a reconstruction has much historical 
value. 

One’s doubts become confirmed since the study of pp. xxix—xxxi of the 
introduction hardly seem to indicate that the editors rightly appreciate 
the full part played by the French tongue as an English vernacular 
language of the later fourteenth century. To them, French written in 
the England of Edward III must either be a ‘ technical or courier-like 
jargon’, the tongue of Langtoft or Bozon, or ‘the painfully acquired 
accomplishment of late childhood or youth’, the language of Gower’s 
Mirour de VOmme. Such a view may not seem unreasonable to students 
who have concentrated their attention on the literary remains of fourteenth- 
century English-French. It becomes, however, almost inconceivable to 
those who have turned over, however superficially, the immense mass of 
writs, accounts, letters, and other documents, which forces them to 
conclude that French was an ordinary vernacular language of the English 
court down to the end of the fourteenth century, and that the barons 
and knights, who fought the battles of Edward III against the chivalry 
of John and Charles V, were to a large extent able to express themselves 
in French with almost the fluency and naturalness of their enemies. In 
short, the ruling and fighting classes in England spoke French, neither 
because they were forced to learn it by the exigencies of foreign travel, 
nor because they had painfully acquired it at school, but because it was 
a natural home-tongue of their class, and when not that, at least the 
cosmopolitan tongue of all western chivalry. We shall never conceive aright 
the social conditions of fourteenth-century England if we do not realize 
that the London of Edward III was, as between French and English, 
almost as bilingual as is twentieth-century Antwerp or Ghent between 
French and Flemish. This being so, it is unnecessary to suppose that becatise 
the biographer of an English hero wrote decent French we have to find for 
him a continental birthplace. It is even permissible to imagine that 
the followers of the son or husband of Queen Philippa may have acquired 
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Hainault tricks of speech without necessarily importing them directly 
from Valenciennes. 

These general historic doubts are urged with all respect, and without 
the least wish to traverse the philological arguments of the learned editors 
on the part of a critic who has no claim whatever to be a philologist. 
One may venture to think, however, that the truth of the matter is most 
likely to be attained by studying the more literary Anglo-French prose 
of the fourteenth century on the lines so successfully followed by Maitland 
in his examination of the language of the Year-Books. Maitland has 
suggested that the contemporary law French, most easily aud most 
frequently criticized by the modern as a corrupt jargon, was the natural, 
vivid, and expressive medium of generations of French-speaking, French- 
thinking lawyers. Would it not be better to approach from an insular, 
rather than from a continental point of view, a poem written for English- 
men, on the exploits of an English hero, and by a writer who was certainly 
an Englishman by adoption, and who may, we still believe, have been an 
Englishman by birth? We all have great respect for the school of Paris, 
but is not its present point of view the outcome of modern French con- 
ditions ? The school of Valenciennes is allowed its rights as a tolerated 
‘provincial’ speech. Is it not the historian’s duty to put in a similar 
plea for toleration for the school of Stratford-atte-Bow ? Correctness, 
therefore, for a text like Chandos Herald’s should, in Maitland’s phrase, 
be ‘an Anglo-French correctness’. If the fourteenth-century English 
knight chose to call himself‘ chivaler’, what right has his modern editor to 
make him call himself a ‘ chevalier’? Would not the method of the editors 
of this book be in a sense a justification for an editor of Burns in turning 
the Scottish poet’s vernacular lyrics into the speech in which Burns wrote 
his most insipid experiments in the conventional poetic language of his 
day ? 

Let me hasten to say that the normalized version of Chandos Herald, 
whether necessary or not, is at least absolutely innocuous. The student 
has side by side with it the real text to make out as best he can, and 
that is after all the root of the matter. This has been most carefully 
printed, with an exactness which records every abbreviation, and must 
have involved great labour. The editors give no facsimile, and a 
reviewer, who has not seen the manuscript, can only compare the 
relevant portion of their text with the short facsimile given by Michel. 
The austerest critic of these forty lines can only object that ‘ et’ on lines 
440 and 451 are differently printed, though expressed by the same character 
in the manuscript, and that the ‘ tresparfite ’ of line 452 should, if photo- 
graphic accuracy be insisted on, have its s printed above the line. Those 
of us who hold that it is enough for an editor to set forth in extended 
print what he believes the author wrote will have absolutely no fault 
to find at all. One may venture, however, to think that the manuscript 
is one of rare distinctness if the n’s and u’s, and their like, can be clearly 
differentiated from each other. It is hard, then, to see why such readings 
as ‘ Reuant’ for ‘ Renaut ’ (line 571), ‘ dantoire ’ for ‘ daucoire ’ (line 751), 
*Ginane’ for ‘ Guiane’ (p. 46), should have been adopted, when it is 
surely more certain that they are wrong than that the manuscript really 
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distinguishes forms of letters so easy to be confused? Besides the two 
texts, the editors have printed an English prose translation, which is, in 
the light of the recognized difficulties of the text, an exceedingly valuable 
feature of this edition. A comparison between it and the version printed 
by Michel shows a very substantial advance in scholarship and coherence. 
A certain element of guesswork there must clearly be in any English 
rendering of the Worcester manuscript, and we have no reason to complain 
that the translators have embodied their conjectures in it, even when we 
wonder whether al] of them are quite necessary. Punctilious in most 
matters, the editors sometimes allow themselves considerable latitude. It 
does no great harm that they occasionally shorten the English by leaving 
out formal phrases, put in more for rhyme than reason; but it is hard 
to see why the important headlines are, in no case, translated. Also, 
if the last two sections of the poem, lines 4189-4280, were worth printing, 
it is curious that they were not worth translating or normalizing. How- 
ever, on all problems that count we have in this English version a far 
surer guide to the meaning of Chandos Herald than has previously been 
available. 

I have already referred to the meagreness of the historical introduction. 
It puts some of the chief problems clearly enough, but does not help us 
much further forward in solving them. The most interesting point made 
in it is the fact that the Amiens manuscript of Froissart is much nearer 
the account of the Spanish campaign written by the Herald than are the 
other versions. The historical notes, which follow critical notes on the 
text, suffer to a less extent than the introduction from excessive brevity, 
but it cannot be said that the authors make much effort to discuss in detail 
the leading moot points. Thus we are not helped to settle the very difficult 
question of the substantial accuracy of the Herald’s account of the battle 
of Poitiers, and no attempt is made to determine whether or not the 
Herald's story is compatible or incompatible with that of Geoffrey le 
Baker. The most helpful notes are those dealing with the Spanish cam- 
paign, and this is as it should be, since for the whole Najera expedition 
the Herald is a chief original authority. In the majority of cases, however, 
the historical commentary limits itself to the elucidation of details. Perhaps 
it would be unreasonable to expect editors to go beyond this. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that there is some evidence of carelessness in a few 
small points, notably in citation of references. Very often (as on p. 186, 
n. 3) references are given to the page, but not to the volume of a work. 
The absence of any historical bibliography to correspond with the excellent 
linguistic bibliography adds unnecessarily to the reader’s trouble. He 
is not always sure which edition of a book is referred to, and it requires 
some research to find out that the references to the Foedera are all to the 
Hague edition. What edition of Jean le Bel is used we do not know: 
it is certainly not the recent edition by Viard and Déprez, and it is not 
clear that it is the edition of Polain, since that is only in two volumes, 
and on p. 182, n. 6, a vol. iii of Jean le Bel is referred to. It is curious 
that Buchon’s Froissart should ever be quoted. Some of the more recondite 
references are too vague to be of any use, as for instance the reference 
to ‘ Queen’s Remembrancer Rolls’ on p, 180, while ‘ Record Office, Ancient 
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Correspondence, Box X’ (p. 185) is not a reference that can be checked 
from the official list of ‘ Ancient Correspondence of the Chancery and 
Exchequer ’. 

Despite such occasional lapses, the historical notes deserve cordial 
praise for many a short and unostentatious but useful and precise elucida- 
tion of the text. As an instance, I may refer to the evidence collected 
that Amerigo of Pavia, though no captain of Calais, was an important 
personage, certainly not the mere captain of one of the towers of Calais. 
We are told also that Amerigo was suffered to remain at Calais after his 
apparent treason in January 1350. A more extensive use of the Foedera 
would have shown that he and his brother were prominent enough to be 
included, as one of the English king’s allies, in the truce concluded six months 
later. And had our editors made more use of the Calendars of Patent Rolls, 
they might have lighted on the very significant grant to Amerigo of the 
large annuity of £160 for life, dated 1 February 1350, which is a con- 
clusive evidence that the Lombard adventurer, far from betraying his 
trust to the king, simply fooled the French into believing that he was 
willing to open the gates of Calais to them, and so gave Edward III 
a well-used opportunity for displaying his personal prowess. 

After the historical notes comes a very careful glossary, though one 
would have been glad to see added to it a few more words, as for example 
‘bacheler ’, which is somewhat too persistently translated as ‘ esquire ’. 
In conclusion comes the index of proper names, which is also useful. 
especially as short biographical notes are appended. Some of the details 
in the notes may perhaps require reconsideration for a second edition. 

In dealing with a work of erudition it is easy to take the good for 
granted, and to find fault with what one does not approve of. If in the 
present notice the tendency has been rather too much in that direction, 
let it be understood that my criticisms are largely of mere details, 
and that we all of us make a reasonable proportion of such slips. Most 
of my more fundamental criticism is based on a difference of point of 
view, which is after all a matter of opinion. For the rest, I should like 
to repeat my appreciation of this very useful, painstaking, and scholarly 
edition, and to congratulate the editors on having successfully supplied 
a real want in our historical literature. T. F. Tour. 


Vie de Charles d’ Orléans. Par Prerre Cuamption. (Paris: Champion, 1911.) 


Ir is a large and handsome volume which M. Champion has devoted to 
one of the most unfortunate French princes and eminent French poets 
of the fifteenth century. A life of Charles of Orleans must take account 
both of the entanglements and disappointments which he experienced in 
public affairs, and of the relief and recreation which he sought in the 
pursuit of literature. M. Champion has found the main theme of his book 
in the career rather than in the work of his hero. But the poetry of 
Charles of Orleans was so large a part of his life that much space is of 
necessity devoted to his writings and to the light which they throw on his 
career. The result is instructive; but the writings of the poet had no 
direct bearing on the career of the prince and politician, and there is 
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no occasion here to discuss this aspect of M. Champion’s book. The life 
of Charles of Orleans was broken by his long captivity in England. If the 
negotiations for his ransom gave him his greatest political importance, 
he had lost the best years of his life. The murder of his father and the 
quarrel with Burgundy forced him into politics at an early age. Still, 
he was little more than a boy when he was taken prisoner at Agincourt. 
When he returned to France twenty-five years afterwards he was a middle- 
aged man, and did not possess the experience, if he had possessed the 
ability, to play such a part in public affairs as his rank might have war- 
ranted. It is thus only in a limited way that a biography of Charles of 
Orleans can be a history of his time. On the other hand, a prince of the 
fifteenth century lived in the full daylight, and there is abundant material 
for the study of an attractive personality. M. Champion has made good 
use of his opportunity. His pages reflect in minute detail the social life 
of the French court, the anxieties and tribulations of the captive, and the 
recreations and pursuits with which he solaced his old age. The wealth 
of detail is sometimes overwhelming, as when several pages are devoted to a 
list of the prince’s benefactions. Such instances are, however, exceptional. 

M. Champion has the faculty to extract the human interest from 
a document, and has woven the material which he has thus obtained 
into a narrative which is full of picturesque detail and charm. It is chiefly 
from documents, for the most part unpublished, that he has been able 
to finish so completely the picture of a man whom we should otherwise 
know only through a few episodes and through his own writings. The 
most useful of M. Champion’s sources are the collections made during 
the Revolution by Baron de Joursanvault, who rescued many precious 
archives from destruction. Joursanvault’s collections were dispersed 
in 1838; part found their way to the British Museum, part to the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and part to the Phillipps collection or elsewhere. From 
the Joursanvault collection the Comte de Laborde derived many of the 
documents in his history of the dukes of Burgundy. M. Champion has 
not limited his researches, but has also ransacked the public archives in 
Paris and London, and French municipal and departmental archives, 
and even the archives of Milan and Asti, for information on the connexion 
of Charles of Orleans with the Italian lordship and claims on Milan which 
he inherited from his mother. The result is admirable, and the value of 
the work is increased by the scrupulous care with which the authorities 
are cited. M. Champion is not always so successful in his use of other 
material. There are some traces of a lack of familiar knowledge in details 
relating to England. It is extraordinary to find the ‘ mammet of Scotland’ 
(the pseudo-Richard II) identified with Margaret, the future wife of 
Louis XI (p. 171). Henry V’s helmet at Westminster is not the one 
which he wore at Agincourt (p. 157). Henry V was a patron, not the 
persecutor, of Celestins and Brigittines (p. 135). Pontefract is not in 
the north of Yorkshire (p. 167). The account of events in 1411-12 leaves 
something to be desired, and might have been improved by the use of other 
English authorities than Walsingham. Thomas Elmham is quoted several 
times as ‘Elham’, both for the genuine Liber Metricus and the spurious 
Vita. These are, however, minor defects which we mention only by way 
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of correction. The volume ends with an elaborate itinerary, which fills 
nearly fifty pages, and a copious index. There are a number of illustrations 
beautifully reproduced from illuminated manuscripts. 

C. L. Kinesrorp. 


Savonarola nach den Aufzeichnungen des Florentiners Piero Parenti. Von 
JosePpH ScHNITzER. (Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte 
Savonarolas, IV. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1910.) 


Tus is the most important contribution to Savonarolist literature that 
has been made for some years. Parenti’s diary has been used by all 
writers on this period from Ammirato and Pitti down to Ranke, Villari, 
and Gherardi, but for the first time the text is now printed of all portions 
that bear upon Savonarola. This completeness is particularly essential 
in Parenti’s case, because his attitude towards Savonarola gradually 
changed, and thus from arbitrarily selected extracts it would be impossible 
to gather his earlier or more mature opinions. Our only regret is that 
Dr. Schnitzer, having given so much, is prevented by the limits of his 
series from giving more. The fate of Savonarola is by no means the 
only interesting episode of the republican experiment at Florence, and 
a complete edition of Parenti would be most welcome. As it is, the volume 
closes with Savonarola’s death, though a few isolated passages, chiefly 
relating to revivalist preachers, carry the story down to 1517, a year 
before the author’s death. Passages which do not bear upon Savonarola 
are omitted, but Dr. Schnitzer takes a liberal view of the relationship of 
general history to the Dominican’s biography. 

The main source utilized is the original manuscript of the diary, but 
the gap in this from April 1496 to April 1497 is fortunately filled by 
a sixteenth-century copy. The admirable introduction comprises a full 
account of Parenti and his family, bearing especially on his close relation- 
ship to the Strozzi, a summary of his account of Savonarola, and an 
invaluable criticism of his trustworthiness as an authority, and of the 
reasons for his change from ardent admiration for Savonarola to pro- 
nounced hostility. Parenti has the advantage of writing as a full-grown 
man, highly educated, of undoubted position in the city, with friends 
or relations in either camp. Of his two rival authorities, Cerretani and 
Guicciardini, neither is so strictly contemporary. The latter, however, 
was of a particularly impressionable age, between fifteen and sixteen, at 
the time of Savonarola’s death, and wrote his youthful work, the Storia 
Fiorentina, only a few years later, while his father from first to last played 
a more prominent part than Parenti himself, and was notorious for his 
moderation. 

Parenti’s early enthusiasm for Savonarola was natural enough. A 
Strozzi on his mother’s side, he might tolerate the genial despotism of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, but rejoiced in the fall of the bearish and incompetent 
Piero. A republican of the classical, humanistic type, he saw in Savonarola’s 
political reforms the prospect of an ideal state wherein merit alone was 
the passport to office. He welcomed the purification of public morals, and, 
if this was rather from ethical than spiritual motives, he had no great 
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respect for the papacy and its claims. But by degrees the illusion vanished. 
Dr. Schnitzer gives as the primary reason Parenti’s indignation at Savona- 
rola’s intervention in favour of the partisans of the Medici, which saved 
them from proscription. The text hardly seems to bear this out, except 
in the case of Ser Giovanni delle Riformagioni, an unpopular Medicean 
agent whom Parenti represents as owing his escape to liberal benefactions 
to S. Marco. He recognizes that the ablest Mediceans necessarily worked 
their way back to power, because they alone had administrative experience, 
Full weight is, however, given to his dislike for Savonarola’s pro-French 
policy, and this would appear to have been the determining cause for 
Parenti’s change of attitude. If he did not dream with Macchiavelli of 
Italian unity, he at least longed for an Italy rid of barbarians. As a man 
of business he knew that prosperity could only return with the recovery 
of Pisa, and that depended upon union with the Italian league. And so 
at length he breaks out against Savonarola and his Francophil preaching 
as being the ruin of Italy. Other causes doubtless contributed. The 
families with whom he was most closely allied, the Strozzi, the Nerli, and 
the Morelli, were among the leaders of the aristocratic opposition, and, 
though he had dissociated himself from this aristocratic ring on the 
constitutional question, he could in foreign policy meet them on common 
ground. His church, moreover, was Santa Croce, and here the Franciscans 
never ceased to denounce their Dominican rival. To the humanist and 
man of business their more practical point of view must in the long run 
appeal rather than Savonarola’s mystical and prophetic utterances, 
especially when his prophecies ceased to find fulfilment. The decisive 
moment was, however, when Valori, after long hesitation, definitely put 
himself at the head of the Savonarolist party. Henceforth the republic 
meant government by faction, and to the victors went the spoils. The, 
chief interest, indeed, of the diary is that of a study in Florentine faction, 
and that is why a continuation of the volume until the fall of the republic 
would have been so welcome. Parenti was not so much moved as other 
writers by the annoying raids of Savonarola’s troop of children, nor yet 
by the papal threats of interdict. To Savonarola himself, indeed, he 
rarely shows personal hostility ; the worst that can be said, is that he 
was not spiritual enough to understand him. But the system must go, 
and this was impossible without his death. It is noticeable that, when the 
new Eight (the Committee of Justice) was appointed with an express view 
to Savonarola’s condemnation, Parenti was a member. 

In the text all the incidents of the four fateful years find illustration. 
Parenti points out that after the failure of the ordeal by fire the Signoria 
was reluctant to take active measures against Savonarola himself; it 
diverted the attack from 8. Marco to Valori’s palace, and was only forced 
by public pressure to arrest the preacher, and then would willingly 
have allowed the case ‘ to run into the sand’. But the opposite faction 
could now control the official government, which all Savonarola’s reforms 
had rather weakened than strengthened ; nothing, indeed, could be less 
like the Venetian constitution, upon which model the Florentine republic 
had been avowedly built up. One of Parenti’s merits, as indeed of Guic- 
ciardini’s, is to give lists of the leading adherents of the several factions. 
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Thus it is interesting to find that among prominent Mediceans who were 
confined in the Palazzo Pubblico when Piero de’ Medici made his feeble 
movement against the Porta Romana, were not only the future life- 
gonfalonier Piero Soderini, the darling of the liberal party, but the 
choicest spirits among the later patriotic and progressive leaders, Luca 
Albizzi and Alamanno and Jacopo Salviati. It is hard to resist the 
conclusion that the Mediceans had ruled and were restored to power 
because they alone were capable of wielding it. It was ominous that 
as early as February 1497 the peasantry who had flocked into Florence 
for the municipal doles raised the cry of Palle! Palle! under the very 
windows of the Signoria. Even Parenti ultimately submitted, and, as 
Dr. Schnitzer suggests, he may well have thought of his Strozzi grand- 
mother’s saying, Chi sta co’ Medici sempre ha fatto bene. 


E. ARMSTRONG. 


A History of French Architecture from the reign of Charles VIII till the 
death of Mazarin. By ReceinaLp Biomrretp, A.R.A., M.A. 2 vols. 
(London : Bell, 1911.) 

The Architecture of the Renaissance in France, 1495-1830. By W.H. 
Warp, M.A. 2 vols. (London: Batsford, 1911.) 


TueEse two books appeared almost simultaneously ; they do not, how- 
ever, conflict, but rather complement one another, and together they form 
an ample record of a phase of architecture probably more thorough than 
any other works which we have. Not only to architects, but surely also 
to all historians who” would understand modern France, these volumes 
will be of great service. It is a commonplace that architecture is the 
mirror of history, but nowhere is it more perfectly true than of the period 
dealt with in these volumes. Professor Blomfield’s handsome book 
covers a shorter time than Mr. Ward’s does, and therefore the treat- 
ment is more spacious, there is more room for general considerations and 
for particular criticism, and as far as possible the account is gathered 
round the names of the great architects as they succeeded one another. 
The illustrations are excellent; many of the 178 plates are from the 
author’s own drawings. Slight as some of these drawings are—or possibly 
because they are so slight—they make admirable foils to the reproductions 
of old prints. The study of Mansart’s ceiling at Blois (plate clv) is a 
masterly piece of swift draughtsmanship. Mansart, it may be remarked, 
is Professor Blomfield’s hero; of the staircase at Blois he writes that it 
alone would justify Mansart’s reputation as ‘ the finest domestic architect 
of the world’. The text is clear and fresh, and often most energetic ; thus 
on the Pitti palace, which Ruskin had praised, we have the remark : 


On the whole, it is about the most brutal design for a palace front ever perpetrated, 


and its only possible justification might be that Luca Pitti, who built it, needed a 
fortress for himself and his ruffians. 


In his work, which contains 528 pages and 465 illustrations, large and 
small, Mr. Ward gives an admirably full account of the architecture of 
France, from the time when Gothic architecture began to change under 
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the influence of Italian ideals, until the end of the restored monarchy. The 
text is close packed with facts, the illustrations—which are mostly photo- 
graphic—are well selected to elucidate the text, and there is a remarkably 
full bibliography and an exhaustive index. Mr. Ward has made himself 
a specialist on the architecture of France in the period covered by his 
work, and his results may be accepted with confidence. 

It is interesting to find in the works illustrated in these books the 
sources for many English designs. Thus the Luxembourg palace, with 
its Court of Honour screened from the street by a cloister-walk with a 
cupola above the central entrance, must have been the prototype of 
Montague House, Bloomsbury, and of Queen’s College, Oxford. Professor 
Blomfield speaks of some spires built by Lemercier ‘ which anticipate in 
general treatment what Wren was to do in the City churches’. Wren 
honourably acknowledged our architectural debt to France: we copied 
their works at all times, he says, ‘imitating them even when we were at 
war with them.’ W. R. Leruasy. 


Die Anfinge Karls V. Von Anpreas Wattuer. (Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot, 1911.) 


Dr. ANDREAS WALTHER has the courage to select perhaps the most 
difficult period in Burgundian history for his elaborate studies. His 
former book, Die burqundischen Zentralbehirden unter Maximilian I. und 
Karl V., which, by an unfortunate accident, was not here reviewed, traced 
the evolution of the central administration down to the time when the 
differentiated councils appear under the Spanish domination as the Three 
Collaterals, familiar to readers of the revolt in the Netherlands. This 
process, in itself distinct from that of France, was complicated by the greater 
vitality of provincial institutions, such as the Court of Holland, and, above 
all, by the exotic experiments of Charles the Bold and Maximilian. Wher- 
ever Maximilian appears, he creates difficulty, and it is to him that 
Dr. Walther now returns, for, though he remains in the background, his 
inconsequent actions tangle the threads of Burgundian policy until the 
death of Ferdinand the Catholic at least. 

As the first book was exclusively constitutional, so is this pre-eminently 
personal. The author shows that the interest of this period consists 
in the relation of the government to the great nobles, who had neither 
sunk to the position of a court nobility, confined to ceremonial offices, 
nor had retained their feudal isolation. They were now alike powerful 
in their provinces and in the ducal councils. The institution of the Golden 
Fleece had given them a peculiar prominence, almost forming, as it did, 
a council of state with wide powers of criticism and remonstrance. An 
account, therefore, of the principal families is a necessary introduction to 
the history of these years, and this gradually narrows itself down to the 
personality of Guillaume de Croy, lord of Chiévres, who until his death 
dominated Charles V’s court, and who is the hero of Dr. Walther’s story. 
From the treaty of Arras (1435) onward three groups of noble families seem 
fairly constant in their relation to the two poles of Burgundian policy, 
the friendship of France or of England, and this is determined in great 
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measure by provincial commercial interests. The nobility of Flanders 
and Hainault, headed by the house of Croy, leans towards France, and 
demands protection against the English woollen trade, whereas that of 
North Brabant and the later Dutch provinces is in favour of free trade 
and friendship with England. To this party belong the houses of 
Berghes and Egmont. It finds an ally in an old military, feudal section, 
headed by the house of Luxemburg, and lying near Calais and the later 
English conquest of Tournai, which had never given up its sympathy 
for England. A somewhat neutral, purely personal position was held by 
Henry of Nassau, not himself a Netherlander, but the richest landholder 
in the provinces. 

Parallel to this valuable analysis Dr. Walther adds one of the chief 
Castilian families, which after Isabella’s death stood in much the same 
relation to Ferdinand as did the Netherland groups to Maximilian. 
As is well known, on Philip’s second visit to Spain civil war was with 
difficulty avoided. When his death left his supporters at Ferdinand’s 
mercy, many of them took refuge in the Netherlands, and formed a 
natural alliance with the party of Chiévres, whose French proclivities 
they shared. Their attitude towards Maximilian and Margaret varied 
with the fluctuations of hostility and friendship between Ferdinand and 
the Habsburgs. To complete his ground plan the author adds a useful 
chapter on the peculiar importance of Franche-Comté, as furnishing the 
jurists and diplomatists who almost monopolized the administration under 
Margaret’s regency and during Charles V’s reign. This is ascribed to the 
fact that this province was the centre of the study of Roman law, and 
to its geographical position, which gave it a curiously international 
character. To this must be added the industry and brains of the Burgun- 
dians, who were to the Netherlands as later the Scots to England, and 
were consequently unpopular. A later chapter shows that in their own 
province the jurists did not have it all their own way, for the feudal 
nobility offered stout resistance to their centralizing tendencies, and 
finally defeated their ablest champion, the great Gattinara, himself, indeed, 
a Piedmontese. 

When, after Philip’s death, Maximilian appointed Margaret as his 
representative in the Netherlands, he gave her as counsellors members 
of the three chief families, Croy, Luxemburg, and Berghes. He weakened 
her authority by withholding the full title and powers as regent until 
1509, and then, as if to thwart her, he promoted Chiévres to the office 
of first chamberlain and governor of Charles. Hitherto the leading 
jurists had long been Burgundians, but now both the chancellor- 
ship and presidency of the council were held by Jean le Sauvage, 
a Fleming of the party of Chiévres. All Margaret’s traditions were 
anti-French; her personal desire was for an Anglo-Spanish alliance. A 
clash, therefore, with Chiévres was sooner or later inevitable, especially 
as Charles gave his whole reverence and affection to his governor. 
Netherland nobles naturally began to form a party round the young 
duke, and this assumed the appearance of a nationalist opposition to 
an alien regency. The party was reinforced by the Castilian refugees, 
and it was over them that the first open trial of strength took place. 
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Maximilian, by joining the Holy League in April 1513, was reconciled 
to Ferdinand, who persuaded the Netherland government to arrest their 
leader, Juan Manuel. Their Burgundian allies prepared for resistance, 
the Golden Fleece protested, and the government prosecution broke 
down. This was only one of many failures. From want of troops and 
money Margaret had been unable to continue the ruinous Gueldrian 
war; her generals resigned, even the bureaucrats began to desert her. 
Just as she seemed to have revived the old Burgundian-Anglo-Spanish 
alliance, Ferdinand, who cared mainly to secure his conquest of Navarre, 
made his peace with France. Owing to misunderstandings in the recent 
war there was coolness between the pro-English Burgundian party and 
their allies. The final blow was the marriage of Mary Tudor to Louis XII. 
By the middle of 1514 Margaret’s cause was clearly hopeless, and on 
7 January 1515, somewhat to her surprise, the declaration of Charles's 
majority brought her regency to its close. 

In his enthusiasm for Chiévres Dr. Walther seems a little less than 
fair to Margaret. It was she, after all, who, surrendering her prejudices, 
negotiated the league of Cambrai, in order to give the provinces relief 
on the side of Guelders. It was no easy task to persuade Maximilian, 
who was bent rather on a French campaign, and still less easy to reconcile 
Ferdinand, who in the war of 1508 had favoured Venice. She, too, brought 
England into line by the betrothal of Charles and Mary Tudor. It is true 
that she soon repented, and strove to detach Maximilian from Louis XII, 
but for this the rapid French successes against Venice were sufficient 
reason. When Maximilian resisted or delayed the appointment of a separate 
household for Charles, Margaret settled the matter on her own responsibility, 
somewhat to her own disadvantage. and greatly to her father’s displeasure. 
The author always speaks of Chiévres and his following as the nationalist 
party, but that of Berghes was equally national, and perhaps the future 
was rather with it. Protection for the southern provinces and free trade 
for the northern may be regarded as programmes equally reasonable. 
Margaret’s difficulties should be duly weighed. The unpopular Gueldrian 
war was the main cause of her failure, but the quarrel began before her 
birth, and was only ended by Charles V long after her death. Chiévres 
would have married the irrepressible duke of Guelders to one of Charles’s 
sisters, but this would only have been a palliative, and future history 
was to prove that the absorption of Guelders was necessary to the Nether- 
lands, however unjust its original annexation. Margaret, after all, was 
ruling for Maximilian, and must consider the welfare of the dynasty, 
and not only of the Netherlands. If Maximilian had loyally supported 
her, she might possibly have succeeded, but no reliance could be placed 
upon him. At one moment she is complaining of his lettres rudes, at 
another she dockets his instructions with the words, De ce que ’ Empereur 
veult charger Madame d avoir esté toujours de contraire opinion a la sienne. 
There is no reason to think that she would have opposed the declaration 
of Charles’s majority ; she resented only that it had been prepared by her 
government and her father behind her back. Nor did she sulk; she is 
described as looking fresher and prettier than ever, which is incompatible 
with sulks. By the close of the following year she was reconciled to 
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Chiévres, and, though she was somewhat shelved, as soon as a difficult 
international task reappeared in the election to the empire, it was to 
Margaret’s diplomatic experience that recourse was had. 

Defence of Margaret is no depreciation of Chiévres. He had fought 
her with much skill and not unfairly, and when at the head of the new 
government he used his power with moderation. At first, indeed, he 
formed a close cabinet by excluding his opponents from all important 
deliberations, but feeling that this was provoking general resentment. he 
based his government upon the moderates of both parties, coming to terms 
even with his rival Berghes. Though he naturally made immediate peace 
with France, he followed this up by English treaties. Dr. Walther enters 
into an elaborate defence of Chiévres against his Spanish critics, showing 
that their ideal of central government, and their very humanistic culture, 
were antagonistic to the old-world, quasi-feudal traditions of Chiévres. 
He was blamed for allowing a year and a half to pass after Ferdinand’s 
death before Charles was allowed to visit Spain. Dr. Walther makes 
good his case that this was none too much time for making a definite peace 
with France for persuading Maximilian to give up his long-drawn hostilities 
against Venice, to extract money from England for the voyage, and to 
reconcile all parties within the Netherlands. The Castilian malcontents 
had expected a monopoly of office under the new régime. But Charles 
was now king of Aragon also, and Chiévres gave employment to several 
of Ferdinand’s confidants, though generally not in the political but in 
the diplomatic service, for which they possessed an admirable training. 
Criticism of Chiévres has usually been directed not against his Bur- 
gundian but against his Spanish policy. Dr. Walther agrees with Baum- 
garten in regarding the treaty of Noyon as a mere blind to secure Charles’s 
safe conveyance to Spain: Chiévres told the English ambassador that 
when once in Spain he would no longer speak on his knees, but upright. 
The Spaniards, however, knowing that its provisions accorded with the 
minister’s previous policy, were naturally affronted. It is difficult to 
defend the tactless behaviour of Charles’s advisers on his Spanish visit, 
and impossible to excuse the elevation of the boy cardinal of Croy to the 
see of Toledo. This does not, however, form part of the present volume. 

The concluding chapter contains a useful collection of contemporary 
and contradictory opinions on the personality of Charles, and admirably 
put is the contrast between the character and life-work of Chiévres and 
his successor Gattinara, Chiévres had taught Charles that work is a 
king’s duty ; he had impressed upon him the conservatism, the serious- 
ness, perhaps even the romanticism, of the old order ; his steady, tranquil 
temperament had moulded the boy’s character. He had brought him to 
the threshold of the empire, but it was not for him to pass it. To give the 
wider outlook, the more progressive policy, were the tasks of Gattinara, 
the humanist, the international statesman, familiar with all courts, pas- 
sionate in his ideal of the empire of which his young master was the symbol, 
and brooking no opposition from the unpractical survivals of the feudal 
past. E, ARMSTRONG. 
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Johannes Sichardus und die von ihm benutzten Bibliotheken und Hand- 
schriften. Von Paut LenMann. (Quellen und Untersuchungen zur 
lateinischen Philologie des Mittelalters, iv. 1. Miinchen: Beck, 1911.) 


THE publication of the present work is a gratifying proof that the valuable 
series to which it belongs has not ceased with the third volume. The 
author, one of the foremost pupils of the late Dr. Traube, has already 
contributed to the same series a monograph on Franciscus Modius, which 
was most favourably noticed in these pages (xxiii. 787 f., 1908). The 
promise of the early volume is more than fulfilled in this, where a similar 
topic is essayed. Sichardus had a remarkably successful career in the 
publication of first (or early) editions of various classical and theological 
works, and, in view of the appalling loss of manuscripts used in the prepara- 
tion of such editions, the publication of scientific works like the present 
is imperative. All the more is this the case that modern editors too often 
assume there is nothing of value in the earliest printed editions that has 
not descended to their modern successors, whereas the fact is otherwise. 
The work is divided into two parts, the first and shorter dealing with 
the life of Sichardus and presenting the text of twenty-three of his letters. 
The second part, which is a consummate model of lucid arrangement, con- 
tains a list of Sichardus’s publications, followed by a general account of 
his journeys and investigations, and then by a detailed account of the 
manuscripts he used and of the medieval libraries in which he found 
them. Admirable indexes conclude the work. 

The reader will be impressed not only by the qualities already named, 
but by the easy command which Dr. Lehmann possesses of the most recondite 
books and articles, ancient and modern, which are in any way associated 
with his subject. It is no light task merely to master the relations of the 
Basle group of scholars in the first third of the sixteenth century, but in 
this sphere, too, he moves about with perfect ease. The many new facts 
concerning the medieval libraries of Germany, which are communicated 
to us, will not surprise those who know that Dr. Lehmann has been for some 
time engaged in the preparation of a new critical and comprehensive 
edition of all the surviving medieval catalogues of these libraries. His 
expert knowledge has enabled him to provide us with many opera superero- 
gatoria, which are far from constituting the least important part of the 
book. The identification of surviving manuscripts belonging to the old 
German libraries is one of the most fascinating, if one of the most saddening, 
of his achievements. No student of medieval libraries can afford to neglect 
this section, and the book as a whole will be most useful to all editors of 
Latin texts. 

A few notes may be given, if only to show with what care and pleasure 
the book has been read. P. 32, 1. 29, read probably reprehenderet ; p. 39, 
&c., I miss a reference to the fact that Dom Morin published the catalogue 
of the Gorze library in the Revue Bénédictine for 1905; p. 41, letter 23, 
1.3, perhaps read assessorum; p.48, ‘Quesnel’ is more usual than ‘Quesnel’ ; 
p- 57, 1. 7 from foot, for ‘1881’ read ‘1891’ ; p. 62, only the first volume 
of Radermacher’s Quintilian has appeared, and for ‘Lehnerdt’ read 
‘Lehnert’; p. 66, the edition of Frontinus’s book on Roman aqueducts 
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by Lanciani might have been mentioned ; p. 70, |. 3, read sumere (7) ; 
p- 75, n. 5, read exemplum ; p. 84, |. 4 from foot, a misprint ; p. 120, 1. 13, 
read uera (?) ; p. 130, n. 2, it would be better to refer to the second edition of 
Mommsen’s Solinus (Berlin, 1895), p. xlix ; p. 132, n. 2, add references to 
Merrill’s and Kukula’s editions, &c., of the Younger Pliny ; p. 135, 1. 10 
from foot, a misprint ; p. 139, ]. 11, ought not xi to be ix?; p. 144, 1. 5 
from foot, read Liwore(?); p. 151, n. 3, read ‘Troussures’; p. 156, |. 6 
from foot, read profanas; p. 157,11. 8f., Dr. Lehmann has overlooked Hilberg’s 
Vienna edition of Jerome’s Epistles, published in May 1910; p. 168, n. 2, 
a misprint ; p. 170, 1. 7, and in index, read ‘ Rylands’ ; p. 182, n. 1, surely 
* 1529’ should be read for ‘ 1528’ ; p. 184 f., Dr. Lehmann appears to have 
overlooked Bergman’s investigation of the manuscripts of Prudentius in 
the Vienna Sitzungsberichte for 1908; p. 190, where Chifflet’s reference 
(1681) to ‘S. Maximini Treuerensis codex peruetustus’ of Bede might 
be added, n. 6 is misnumbered 5; p. 195, |. 1 read commendabiles, |. 5 
read scriptorum; p. 203, 1. 19, read Carolum(?); p. 204, perhaps add 
a reference to Clark’s Ammianus, vol. i (1910); p. 207, Dr. Lehmann 
might have mentioned also the edition of Cassiodorus’s Institutio an- 
nounced to appear in Teubner’s Bibliotheca; p. 209, 1. 7, read inchoa- 
tam (?); p. 213, 1. 7 from foot, read ‘Mopsuestia ’; p. 214, 1. 2 from foot, 
read Religiosissimi; p. 219, a reference to Rose’s edition (Leipzig, 1894) 
of Theodore Priscian might have been in place; p. 221, a reference 
might have been given to Sirmond’s later discovery of these commentaries 
on St. Paul by Victorinus in a Belgian (Herenthals) manuscript ; p. 221, 
1. 14, read minimam. Atex. SouTER. 


Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of Scotland. Edited by Sir James 
Ba.rour Pav, LL.D., Lord Lyon King of Arms. Vol. ix: 1546-51, 
(Edinburgh : H.M. General Register House, 1911.) 


Tuis is the eighth volume of treasurer’s accounts which has been published 
under the capable editorship of Sir James Balfour Paul. Like its immediate 
predecessor, it suffers to some extent by the fact that it belongs to a period 
when the sovereign of Scotland was a minor. The picturesque and romantic 
interest attaching to the movements of James IV and James V, of which 
the editor made so good a use, is lacking in the documents which refer 
to the doings of the Regent Arran. He and his family occur often enough 
on the ‘ discharge’ or expenditure side of the ledger; they occupy eight 
columns of the index, and we are told the sums expended upon his eldest 
son’s nightgown, upon the lining of his younger son’s ‘ brekis’, and upon 
the trousseau of his eldest daughter. ‘ Armosene’ was brought from 
the island of Ormuz for the regent’s tunic ; his napkins were of ‘ camrage’ 
from Cambray ; his present to the nurse when he became a godfather was 
paid by the state ; a‘ bair hat of felt ’ was purchased ‘ to make ane welwote 
hat’ for him, the felt costing five shillings and the velvet three pounds 
fifteen shillings. There is thus plenty of incidental material for social 
and economic history in the volume, and the editor has solved most of the 
problems of this kind. The most interesting explanation (for which he 
acknowledges indebtedness to Dr. George Macdonald and Dr. Joseph 
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Anderson) is a payment to an officer who went to Haddington ‘ to discharge 
the taking of the bagcheik grottis’, i.e. to prohibit the circulation of the 
English coins with which Lord Grey, the English commander at Hadding- 
ton, would attempt to purchase necessaries. ‘ Bagcheek ’ is a not inappro- 
priate term for the full-faced effigy of Henry VIII. 

The importance of the volume for political history lies in the light it 
throws on the details of Anglo-Scottish warfare; the siege of the castle 
of St. Andrews, the ultimately successful attacks upon the English 
garrisons at Broughty Ferry and Haddington, and the battle of Pinkie. 
The Scottish preparations can be reconstructed from these pages, and 
the delay in the capture of the fortresses is partly explained by such an 
entry as a payment for the carriage to St. Andrews of sixty stones of 
lead from the roof of the great hall of the abbey of Holyrood. There is 
a reference to the fiery cross before Somerset’s invasion, but, as the 
entry refers to the carriage of ‘letters with the fyre croce’, Sir James 
Paul is doubtless right in regarding it as a figurative expression. We have 
some information in the accounts about the ineffective Scottish artillery 
at Pinkie and the safe removal of some of it after the battle, and there is 
a recorded payment for carts ‘ to helpe to erd the deid folkes be the space 
of twa dayes’. The records also throw light on the assistance given by 
France to the Scots, and, possibly on the unpopularity of the French in 
Scotland: ‘Memorandum. That the France men promisit to haf payit 
this money . . . and nevir payit ane ¢ thairof.’ The St. Andrews bakers, 
too, had to be paid for bread furnished to the French at the siege of 
Broughty, ‘for quhilk the Franchemen wald mak na payment.’ The 
editor’s intreduction provides a masterly survey of the contents of the 
volume, and the index is beyond reproach. Rosert 8. Rarr. 






Ostfrieslands Handel und Schiffahrt im 16. Jahrhundert. Von Dr. Bern- 
HARD Haceporn. (Abhandlungen zur Verkehrs- und Seegeschichte, 
Bd. iii. Berlin: Curtius, 1910.) 


THE trade and shipping of Emden, the leading port of East Friesland, 
rose from a condition of comparative insignificance during the struggle 
between Spain and France in the middle of the sixteenth century. Before 
the peace of Cateau-Cambrésis it had outpaced its old rival Groningen, and 
was abreast with such Dutch ports of the second rank as Enkhuizen and 
Hoorn. During the seven years’ war of the Baltic states (1563-70) Emden 
came to take a leading part in the trade through the Sound. The outbreak 
of the Dutch war of liberation occasioned a still more rapid development. 
On the one hand Emden afforded the nearest refuge for the crowds of 
Calvinist emigrants, whilst on the other hand it took over as the nearest 
neutral port the largest part of the carrying trade temporarily lost by 
Holland, and furnished the most convenient dépét for the transshipment 
of supplies to the region of the war. By 1569 Emden could boast a larger 
carrying trade than any other port in Europe (in 1570 the shipping in the 
ports of East Friesland exceeded that of the whole of England), and this 
pre-eminence, in spite of considerable decline after 1573, it maintained 
for thirty years. 
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A development so extraordinary gives Emden an undeniable claim 
for separate consideration in the excellent series of handbooks, promoted 
by the Hansischer Geschichtsverein, on the history of commerce and 
navigation. It has found a worthy historian in Dr. Hagedorn, who com- 
bines a close acquaintance with the local archives with a scholarly control 
of the wider literature that surrounds the subject, and who possesses, to 
a degree rarely found in so learned a writer, the gift of clear and lively 
narrative. In the first of his four sections Dr. Hagedorn describes the 
economic conditions prevailing in East Friesland at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century; its dependence on foreign supplies of grain 
and timber and beer; its export trade in cattle and dairy produce ; 
its industries of brick-making, linen-weaving, and fishing ; its trading 
relations with the neighbouring Oldenburg and Westphalia, with Am- 
sterdam, Hamburg, and Bremen, and with Scandinavia. The second 
section is devoted to the development of the port of Emden during 
the first half of the sixteenth century. This period has two opposite 
aspects—a struggle of a distinctively medieval character to assert the 
staple-rights of Emden over the trade up and down the river Ems against 
the rival port of Groningen, and the achievement by Emden of a share 
in the larger carrying trade which supplied northern Europe with French 
salt and furnished Portugal with corn from the Baltic. The effects of the 
international complications of the sixties on the trade of Emden are dealt 
with in the third section, which is mainly occupied with the protestant 
immigration and with the experimental settlement of the Merchant 
Adventurers during the tariff dispute between England and the Nether- 
lands. The fourth and much the longest section of the book describes the 
culmination of Emden’s prosperity during the operations of the ‘Sea 
Beggars’ who made their head-quarters in the neighbourhood. The 
naval situation in the years 1568-76 is one of such extraordinary interest, 
and Dr. Hagedorn has found so much new and valuable evidence concerning 
it in the Emden records, that he has altered the original plan of his work 
so as to give a full and admirable description of it. But the book’s unity 
of design suffers by the change, and the foreign student of economic 
history, who has not ready access to the Hansische Geschichtsblatter, to 
which Dr. Hagedorn has relegated his statistical and technical account of 
the commerce of Emden, will lose by it. 

The English student will especially miss the account of the later 
relations of the Merchant Adventurers with Emden. But this ought not 
to diminish his gratitude for the excellent account of the settlement 
in 1564 and of the three-cornered conflict of England, the Hanse, and the 
Netherlands that led to it. By no means the least of the debts that will be 
owed to the Dutch and German and Belgian scholars by the English 
historian of the Merchant Adventurers when he or she takes up the tardy 
pen will be due to Dr. Hagedorn for these chapters. But it may be hoped 
that that historian will not accept without question the neo-mercantilist 
implications that underlie the writings of most German and some English 

1 Since this review was printed we are glad to see that the objection in the text 
has been forestalled by the continuation of Dr. Hagedorn’s account of Emden in 
another volume of the series which has appeared recently. 
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scholars dealing with this period :—the assumption that the economic 
future of England and of Germany was a stake won and lost in the 
game of sixteenth-century diplomacy, that the rigid and unscrupulous 
monopoly of the Merchant Adventurers, aided by the konsequente Politik of 
Gresham and Burghley and supported by the alternate effrontery and 
sinuosity of Elizabeth, laid the foundations of the commercial and in- 
dustrial supremacy of Great Britain, and that if the Hanseatic League had 
combined at the critical moment to show a firm front to the aggressor the 
whole course of subsequent history might have been different. The real 
factors of English economic development were far beyond the knowledge 
and control of Gresham and Burghley ; and not even the statesmanship 
of a Bismarck could have restored the vitality of the Hanse in the sixteenth 
century. GeorGE Unwin. 






Histoire de Belgique. Par H. Prrenne. iv: La Révolution politique et 
religieuse ; Le Régne d’Albert et d’Isabelle; Le Régime espagnol 
jusqu’a la Paix de Munster. (Bruxelles : Lamartin, 1911.) 


Tue fourth volume of M. Pirenne’s history of Belgium covers the most 
critical period in the evolution of that country, the eighty years between 
Alva’s arrival in the Netherlands and their definite separation into two 
states in 1648, The story has naturally been an attractive subject to the 
Dutch and their protestant sympathizers ; but for the southern provinces 
it was a tragedy with little relief, and M. Pirenne has had few precursors 
in the field of Belgian history from the death of Alexander Farnese to the 
conclusion of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The ultimate causes of the separation have been generally traced 


to either race or religion, and M. Pirenne is a stanch advocate of the 
latter theory. 


Ce serait [he writes, p. 136] une erreur compléte que de chercher les motifs de ce 
revirement dans la différence de mceurs et de langage qui distinguait l'une de l’autre la 
population romaine et la population flamande. . . . Ce n’est point 4 une lutte de races, 
c'est & une lutte confessionnelle que va nous faire assister la défection des provinces 
wallonnes, ou, pour mieux dire, de la majorité des provinces wallonnes. Elles n’aban- 
donnent leurs compatriotes que pour sauvegarder leur foi catholique contre le calvinisme 
triomphant. 

M. Pirenne might have quoted in support of this view a letter to the 
English government written in January 1578/9, ‘the war which is about 
to begin will be a war for religion’ ; and it is clear that the majority of the 
Walloons preferred catholicism with Spain to independence with the 
Dutch. But would they have made the choice they did had they been 
Dutch, or the Dutch Walloons ? Calvinistic violence at Ghent and 
elsewhere doubtless alienated thousands of catholics, but may not the 
decisive factor have been a fear lest the Dutch should prove as domineering 
in other spheres of action as they were in the religious, a suspicion that 
an independence shared with the Dutch would be no independence at all, 
but a partnership in which Walloon trade and industry as well as Walloon 
religion would be at the mercy of the more stubborn and enterprising 
members of the firm ? Surely the economic importance of the sea was 
already differentiating the seafaring Dutch from the land-loving Walloons 
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before the Walloons were faced in 1578 and the following years with the 
dilemma of choosing between subordination to Calvinistic sea-dogs and 
subjection to catholic Spain. 

However that may be, the issue was the result of many complex 
causes, and the Walloons themselves in 1578 were not consciously sacrificing 
their autonomy to their faith. They fondly hoped that they could preserve 
them both, and that Spain would protect their religion without demanding 
their independence as the price of its protection. Many of the hardiest 
or most schismatic Walloons had embraced Calvinism and migrated to 
Holland and Zealand, and the more submissive remainder were incapable 
of self-defence. Alexander Farnese was allowed to recall the Spanish 
troops, the Walloon forces were reduced to insignificance, and the recon- 
ciled provinces gradually relapsed into a subjection from which they 
had only been raised by the support of their stronger compatriots. Their 
states-general made feeble efforts in 1600 and 1632 to escape the atrophy 
imposed by Spanish kings, who in the words of Philip IV held that states- 
general were ‘pernicious at all times and in all monarchical countries 
without exception’; but after 1632 they did not meet again til 1788. 
The provincial states, indeed, survived in Belgium as in France ; and the 
retention of its joyeuse entrée by Brabant gave it an opportunity in the 
revolution of that year. But the particularism of these provincial states 
was perhaps in Belgium, as in France,an obstacle rather than a help to the 
development of national representation. 

Belgium, however, was not even permitted a despotic government 
of its own. Philip IPs devolution of sovereignty upon Albert and Isabella 
was a mockery, the hollowness of which became more and more apparent ; 
political authority was wielded by Spanish generals or by Spanish secre- 
taries of state, nominated at Madrid, irresponsible to the states-general, 
and irremovable by the nominal rulers of Belgium. The Belgians, like 
the English under Philip and Mary, were not permitted to trade with the 
Spanish Indies ; it was in vain that the states-general in 1632 anticipated 
the Emperor Charles VI with the demand for the formation of an Ostend 
East India Company; and finally Belgium was made to pay the price 
for the treaty of Miinster by the permanent closing of the Scheldt and the 
ruin of Antwerp. 


Privé de la libre disposition de lui-méme [writes M. Pirenne, p. 288] il ne sera 
plus qu’un corps sans 4me, qu’une matiére a traités, qu'une barriére, qu’un champ 
de bataille . . . les provinces n’ont échappé a l’hérésie qu’au prix de la ruine. 


Catholicism, indeed, gave the court at Brussels its éclat in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. Encouraged by the piety of Albert and 
Isabella, Belgium became the pied-d-terre of the religious orders in northern 
Europe, and in particular of the Jesuits, who almost monopolized Belgian 
education, literature, and culture. But again, it was at the price of Belgian 
nationality ; the Walloon language was sacrificed to Latin, and lost its 
chance of becoming the vehicle for a national literature. Belgian art 
was glorified in Rubens; but Rubens embodies the counter-reformation 


rather than Belgian nationality : he founded no school and left no tradition 
in his native country. 
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It would be partially true, but not quite fair, to say that M. Pirenne 
belongs to the school of Lamprecht and J. R. Green rather than to that 
of Ranke and Gardiner. He writes with a graphic pen, but he has ao 
love for ‘drum and trumpet’ history ; and his account of the wars which 
fill so much of these eighty years is the barest summary of events. He 
is something of a psychologist and also of an economist, and his surveys 
of intellectual and economic conditions are among the best parts of his 
book. His impartiality is admirable : at least we have not been able to 
discover from this volume his personal parti pris. It goes without saying 
that in a general history of Belgium from the earliest times, planned on 
a scale of six or seven moderate volumes, details have to be suppressed, 
and economy practised in the resort to original sources. Cénfronted 
with this necessity, M. Pirenne has somewhat rigidly restricted himself 
to domestic materials. Belgium, it is true, had no foreign policy during 
this period; but foreign archives contain a mass of information on, 
Belgian domestic politics, and we are a little surprised to find no reference 
to the English Foreign Calendar or the Spanish Documentos Inéditos. 
We do not, however, imagine that these sources would have materially 
modified many of M. Pirenne’s conclusions, though his view of the negotia- 
tions between Elizabeth and Anjou might have been among them. 
M. Pirenne is perhaps a little emphatic on the cardinal-archduke’s 
mediocrity as a general: did not Henry IV say that one of the three 
things which were true but would never be believed was that Albert was 
a good general ? And need we attribute to Charles V and Philip II the 
conventional characteristic of a desire for ‘domination universelle ’ (p. 4)? 
But these trifles do not obscure the fects that M. Pirenne is writing a very 
good general history of Belgium, and that historical students were very 
much in need of such a book. A. F. PoLiarp. 


Archives du Musée Teyler. Série 1, vol. xii. Deuxiéme Partie: Correspon- 
dance inédite de Robert Dudley, Comte de Leycester, et de Frangois et 
Jean Hotman. Publiée par P. J. Buox. (Haarlem: Loosjes, 1911.) 


Tue link between these three collections of documents preserved in the 
Teyler Museum at Haarlem consists in the circumstance that Jean, the 
son of Francois Hotman, was secretary to Leicester ; and Professor Blok’s 
laborious investigations have enabled him to give a detailed history 
of the letters down to their acquisition by the Teyler Museum. The first 
part, as he points out, may be regarded as a supplement to the Leicester 
Correspondence published in 1844 by the Camden Society, and the other 
two as supplements to the Hotomannorum Epistolae published at Amster- 
dam in 1700; but a number of letters from the two Hotmans, including 
some thirty in the British Museum, still remain unpublished. 

The value of the correspondence varies, but some of it is of great im- 
portance. Among the letters to Leicester we note several from the notorious 
Master of Gray, a letter from Henry of Navarre giving an account of the 
battle of Coutras, and a long one from La Noue. Gray tells how in the 
autumn of 1586 he was sent to England by James VI ‘ chiefly for two 
causis. The one that in tryell of his mother or rather in punising of hir, 
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that His Majesteis honour be respectit, both for naturall obligation as also 
for the strict amitie now betvene him and the Queens Majestie. The 
second point is that hir fact sumever be not preiudiciable to His Majestie 
in the title he pretendith to have throv hir by blood to ye croun efter the 
Queen Majesteis deceis.’ James affected to be anxious to save his mother’s 
life; ‘yit,’ says Gray, ‘I think he could verie veil content him self, if maiters 
ver commingly [? cunningly] handelit and he not acquent vithe them.’ 
Professor Blok naturally finds some difficulty with Gray’s spelling and calli- 
graphy ; and for ‘ deleynis (?)’ (p. 145) we should read ‘ deleyings ’, for ‘ the 
English Majestie’ (p. 146) ‘ the Kynges Majestie ’, for ‘ woolde be lost’ 
(p. 148) ‘ woolde be loth’, for ‘ yff he be fame’ (p. 149) ‘ yff he be faine ’, 
for ‘non’ (p. 153) ‘now’. Some slips in the text are not quite so excusable. 
The reference to a ‘ Cotton’ (p. 119) should not be annotated ‘ probablement 
Sir Robert Cotton, Je célébre antiquaire’; for Robert was then but twelve 
years old, and the reference is doubtless to Thomas Cotton who occurs in 
the Foreign Calendar. The comment on Ruy Lopez, ‘ évidemment un Portu- 
gais appartenant 4 la suite de Don Antonio,’ (p. 152) is a little naive. The 
Edward Stafford, whose letter is printed, pp. 148-9, was not ‘ Lord 
Stafford’. ‘ Pécausse’ (p. 118) is surely not a pseudonym for Marchau- 
mont, but a corruption of his real name, Pierre Clausse de Marchaumont, 
and the letters (xv—xvi), which on the strength of Hotman’s endorsement 
are assigned to November 1582, belong, we think, to November 1581 ; 
even Burghley’s endorsements are not always to be trusted, and we are 
unaware of the reasons for which Professor Blok says that 1582 ‘ est la 
seule année quiconvient ici’. He cites the Dictionary of National Biography 
as the authority for his note on Everard Digby (p. 156), but it does not 
justify his statement that Digby was ‘ fellow of Lady Margaret at Oxford ’. 
Among the correspondence of Francois Hotman the most interesting 
letters are those from Duplessis-Mornay, which show how Hotman wrote 
and modified his De Jure Regni Galliae under the official inspiration and 
correction of Henry of Navarre and his advisers. The letter from Henry 
dated ‘ Leitoure’ (p. 217) should surely be dated ‘ Lectoure’. Jean 
Hotman’s correspondence is also mainly of literary interest; one (cix) 
gives some fresh details about Henry Constable, the poet; and the last 
in the volume is addressed to Isaac Casaubon and refers to the Arminian 
controversy. A note might have been added on p. 248 identifying ‘ mon 
amy Wetston’ with George Whetstone ; the ‘ monsieur Marten ’ (p. 254), 
who is described as ‘inconnu’, was probably Martin Marprelate; and 
‘ce prince’, whose conduct in reopening religious difficulties Duplessis 
deplores in 1605 (p. 273), was almost certainly not Henry IV, as Professor 
Blok thinks, but James I. A. F. Poutarp. 


La Marine militaire de la France sous les régnes de Louis XIII e de 
Louis.XI1V. Tome I: Richelieu, Mazarin, 1624-61. Par G. Lacour- 
Gaver. (Paris: Champion, 1911.) 


In a comparison of the services rendered towards the French navy by 
Richelieu and Colbert respectively, the merit of the former, we are told, 
‘est moins dans des institutions qu’il ne fit qu’ébaucher que dans la 
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vision trés nette qu'il eut du role maritime de la France’. He opened 
French eyes to new perspectives and showed ‘le monde de la mer avec ses 
horizons illimités’. The clue to his practical maritime policy will be 
found in the following precept taken from the Testament politique : ‘ Jamais 
un grand Etat ne doit étre en état de recevoir une injure sans pouvoir en 
prendre revanche.’ A development of naval strength was necessary from 
the beginning of his ministry, not only on general grounds, but also to meet 
the exigencies of the Spanish war and the Huguenot revolt, and for the 
furtherance of colonial enterprise and the deliverance of the coasts from 
the ravages of the Algerian pirates. The moment was favourable to his 
plans, the sea seemed open to any one who could take possession of it, 
the maritime ambitions of both Spaniards and Turks had been effectively 
checked, and the navies of England and Holland were still more or less 
undeveloped. Richelieu realized the potentialities of France as a maritime 
power, and pointed out some of her natural advantages to the Assembly 
of Notables in December 1626 : 


nous avons les grands bois et le fer pour la construction des vaisseaux, les toiles et les 
chanvres pour les voiles et cordages, dont nous fournissons toutes les provinces voi- 
sines. Nous avons les matelots et mariniers en abondance, qui, pour n’étre pas em- 
ployés par nous, vont servir nos voisins. Nous avons les meilleurs ports de Europe, 
et nous tenons la clef de toutes les navigations de Est 4 Quest, et du Sud au Nord. 
Les galéres d’Espagne ou d’Italie sont obligées de passer 4 la vue et sous la coulevrine 
des fles de Provence, les vaisseaux qui vont d’ Espagne dans les mers du nord passent 
le ras Saint-Mahé a la miséricorde de nos canons. 


The miserable condition of the marine was, however, amply demonstrated 


in the reports made at the instigation of Richelieu, 1629-33, as the outcome 
oi inquiries entrusted to d’Infreville and Séguiran. The ports were in 
ruins, there was no proper defensive organization of the coasts, the 
merchants were victimized by the exactions of local seigneurs or by the 
piracies of the corsairs, the ‘ marine de guerre’ was reduced to a few 
scattered and unseaworthy vessels. The first step in naval reorganization 
was the substitution of absolute centralization for the anarchical arrange- 
ment of marine commands which had hitherto been maintained. In 
March 1627 the office of admiral was suppressed, and Richelieu was 
instituted ‘ grand maitre, chef et surintendant général de la navigation et 
commerce de France’. Under the presidency of the Conseil de Marine, 
instituted in 1624, a regular administrative system was formulated for the 
navy. Ship-building rapidly increased, and new arsenals and dockyards 
were erected, the four great military establishments instituted by Richelieu 
being Havre, Brest, Brouage, and Toulon. In 1624 the annual expense of 
the marine was 800,000 livres; in 1642, the year of the cardinal’s death, 
it stood at 4,300,000 livres, to which must be added at least another two 
millions for extraordinary operations at the ports. 

In September 1642 the fleet comprised sixty-five vessels and twenty-two 
galleys. Richelieu had centralized naval administration, restored order 
on the coasts, projected a reorganization of maritime services, and estab- 
lished the principle that ‘la puissance en armes requiert non seulement 
que le roi soit fort sur la terre, mais aussi qu’il soit puissant sur la mer’. 
Owing to the disorders of the Fronde, and the neglect of Mazarin, 
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Richelieu’s principles were in abeyance till they were revived by Colbert. 
M. Lacour-Gayet defends Mazarin against the charge of indifference in 
naval matters, but in view of the rapidly diminishing sums spent on the 
navy during his ministry, and contemporary evidence as to size and 
efficiency, he confesses to a difference ‘ entre la passion ardente et féconde 
de Richelieu et l’attention un peu superficielle de son successeur’. The 
account given of the English and Dutch fleets forms an interesting parallel 
to Captain Mahan’s comparison of the naval policies of their governments 
and that of France during the same period. The English alliance, as ex- 
pressed in the treaty of Paris (1657), is condemned as contrary to the 
maritime interests of France. An unflattering picture of the rise of English 
‘impérialisme’ is also presented as a ‘ titre sonore et magique qui a suscité 
chez un peuple de marchands l’amour de la gloire militaire’. Cromwell 
is referred to as ‘le fondateur de l’impérialisme . . . & qui |’ Angleterre 
a pardonné & peu prés son hypocrisie et sa tyrannie en échange de la 
grandeur de sa politique étrangére et de l’énergie avec laquelle il langa 
son pays 4 la conquéte des mers ’. 

During the course of maritime operations in the middle of the seven- 


teenth century the following developments are noted: the growing 


importance of navies as factors in the strength of states, the increasing 
number of war-vessels of a specialized character, a preference for flank 
and cannon attack over the old-fashioned galley charge and ‘ boarding’ 
tactics which were reserved for actions with the corsairs, the former 
methods leading to the institution of the ‘ ligne de file’ and to the group 


formation of warships with their attendant fire-ships. The functions of 
these ‘ brilots’ can be illustrated by the use to which they were put by 
Sourdis at the battle of Guttari, 22 August 1638, or by Vendéme in the 
action off the Ile de Ré, 9 August 1652, where they are compared 
to the torpedo tactics employed by Admiral Togo at the battle of 
Tsou-Shima. 

M. Lacour-Gayet has already published two books on the French navy 
under Louis XV and Louis XVI respectively. This new volume is 
similarly based on lectures given before naval lieutenants at the Ecole 
Supérieure de Marine, and though thus written for a specific purpose, strewn 
with practical counsels and analogies, it compares favourably in point of 
general historical interest, except for the regrettable absence of maps and 
plans, with M. de La Ronciére’s Histoire de la Marine francaise, part of the 
fourth volume of which, by the way, covers the same period. M. Lacour- 
Gayet, we think, exaggerates the importance of the French marine in the 
first half of the seventeenth century. What justification, judging from 
practical and durable results, has he, for example, for the following 
remark (p. 204): ‘La reconnaissance du pays doit mettre sur le méme 
rang les soldats de Condé et de Turenne, les marins de Brézé et du chevalier 
Paul’? In numbers the French fleet was generally inferior to that of 
England or Holland, and the tonnage of individual vessels was com- 
paratively small. At no time, in fact, during this period can France be said 
to have exercised a real ‘ empire de la mer’. ConsTanTIA MAXWELL. 
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The University of Cambridge. Vol. iii: From the Election of Bucking- 
ham to the Chancellorship in 1626 to the Decline of the Platonist 
Movement. By James Bass Muuiincer, M.A. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1911.) 


In his third volume Mr. Mullinger brings down the history of the university 
of Cambridge to the time of the Restoration, or, as he prefers to call it, 
from an event of greater importance in the republic of letters, the ‘time 
of the decline of the Platonist movement. Like its predecessors it displays 
a knowledge at once extensive and profound, and a constant realization 
of the connexion between the life of the university and the course of 
events in England as a whole and in the world at large. We may some- 
times, indeed, be inclined to think that the author’s interest in this con- 
nexion has occasionally carried him away. Thus, having had pointed out 
to us the influence of Cambridge—and particularly of the great Cambridge 
tutor Joseph Mede’s system of interpreting prophecy—on the puritan exiles 
in America, we cross the ocean with them and do not return for forty pages. 
Still, the foundation in the transatlantic Cambridge of the great college 
which eventually came to bear the name of Harvard of Emmanuel may 
perhaps be reckoned not the least glorious event in the history of the 
mother-university, and therefore fit to be dwelt upon here ; but it is more 
difficult not to feel that the account of Descartes, important as was his 
influence on the Cambridge thinkers of the next generation, is dispropor- 
tionately long. These are criticisms to which only the work of one whom 
in the best sense ‘ reading maketh a full man’ could give occasion, yet it 
cannot be denied that one sometimes feels the discursiveness of the book 
injurious to its effect. Thus, while Mr. Mullinger makes of the Platonist 
movement, as we have seen, an epoch in the history of the university, 
he nowhere quite succeeds in bringing it before his readers as a single 
movement with a unified character of its own. 

It would be a miracle if in a work so full of the most various information 
Mr. Mullinger had never made a slip; and here and there a statement 
needs correction. ‘ The College ’ at Manchester, mentioned in the petition 
of 1642 for the founding of a university in that town (p. 205), is certainly 
not ‘Hugh Oldham’s Grammar School’, but the building described in 
Whatton’s History of Manchester School and Chetham’s Hospital, p. 176, as 
having been, until the dissolution of the collegiate church under Edward VI, 
the residence of the warden and fellows, and as afterwards conveyed to 
the family of the earls of Derby. At the time of the petition it belonged to 
James, Lord Strange, to whose intentions respecting it the document 
itself refers : and soon after this date it was taken over by the new founda- 
tion of Humphrey Chetham. From the note on p. 285, concerning the use 
of parish churches by Cambridge colleges, one would not gather that such 
use was the regular practice in earlier days; and one misses a reference 
to the chapter on ‘ The Chapel’ in Willis and Clark’s Architectural History, 
though that work is actually quoted in the same note. On p. 433 Mr. Mul- 
linger says that ‘ the lineaments’ of Cromwell’s ‘ countenance appeared 
in the representation of the Leviathan on the title-page ’ of Hobbes’s book. 
This is to me quite a new suggestion: I had always imagined the face 
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to be intended for Charles II’s, and with its moustache and short beard 
it certainly resembles this far more than the smooth-shaven Oliver’s. 
Had it been like the latter, surely contemporary critics like Wallis, who 
scented flattery of Cromwell in the doctrine of the text, would have 
mentioned the fact as decisive; but they do not seem to have done so. 
Further, the appearance of the picture in the copy of the book pre- 
sented by Hobbes to Charles at Paris, now in the British Museum, 
seems to settle the point against Mr. Mullinger. We hear on p. 577 
of Tuckney’s professorship, and on p. 611 of Cudworth’s ; but we are not 
told what chairs they held till we come to p. 599 for Tuckney and to 
p. 659 for Cudworth. With respect to Cudworth, one is surely not left 
(as p. 612 would suggest) to a conjecture of Tulloch’s as to the immediate 
incentive to his undertaking a work on Eternal and Immutable Morality. 
He expressly tells us that he had Hobbes in view. And it is not easy to 
see why his theory of the eucharist is called (p. 613) ‘ purely Platonic’. 

An Oxford man’s eye is struck by the mention of a President (instead of 
a Warden) of Merton on p. 347, and of St. Aldgate’s (instead of St. Aldate’s) 
Church on p. 580; and a Magdalen man’s by the reference to the hymn 
Te O Deum colimus (instead of Te Deum Patrem colimus) on p. 520. This 
hymn, by the way, is not ‘ still daily sung in the hall of Magdalen’, but 
only once or twice a year, on gaudy days. The expression ‘ senior student 
of Christ Church ’ is used on p. 321 of Jasper Mayne in a way that suggests 
that the ‘senior students’ were then a distinct order. But they only 
became so under the ordinance of 1858. Prior to that date, all, senior and 
junior alike, were called ‘ students’, while by the statutes of 1881 the 
seniors alone are ‘ students’, the juniors being called ‘ scholars’. There 
is a misprint of Cambridge for Cromwell on p. 47. 

This notice is belated ; but the delay has enabled us to congratulate 
Mr. Mullinger on the well-deserved honour which his university has just 
bestowed upon her historiographer. C. C. J. Wess. 


The Great Civil War in Lancashire, 1642-51. By Ernest Broxap, M.A. 
(Publications of the University of Manchester. Historical Series. 
No. 10. Manchester: University Press, 1910.) 


No separate history of the civil war in Lancashire has previously seen the 
light, although, as Mr. Broxap undertakes to show, the local conflict has 
a strong claim to special study. It was a real struggle, complete as an 
incident in itself, yet having a vital bearing on the final fate of king and 
parliament. Isolated from their neighbours by natural boundaries and, 
within those boundaries, so equally divided as to make the result long 
uncertain, the natives of the county fought out a fierce contest almost 
unaided by alien forces, and thereby decided in no small measure the 
issue of the greater war beyond. In 1643 Lancashire was the key to the 
situation, and could the royalists then have retained it the war would cer- 
tainly have been much prolonged and might have had a different ending. 
Its loss at a time when royalism prevailed in all other quarters altered the 
balance of the scale and cut off the royalist north from the base at Oxford 
with fatal results to that cause. In Lancashire, as in the country at large, 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. CVI. Bb 
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the puritans were a minority, but they triumphed there, as they did 
elsewhere, by reason of superior discipline, concentration, and ability. In 
principles, party divisions, and general details the local contest exemplifies 
in miniature the national struggle of which it made a part; even between 
the royalist earl of Derby and his master, Charles I, a curious parallel may 
be drawn. But though the general history of the war serves occasionally 
to elucidate the course of local affairs, Mr. Broxap is never guilty of unneces- 
sary digressions. Throughout he adheres strictly to his chosen subject, of 
which he gives an account minute, lucid, and impartial. The greater part 
of the book deals, of course, with the events of the first civil war, beginning 
with the preliminary petitions, levies, and skirmishes, showing the gradual 
conquest of the whole county from the puritan base at Manchester, a 
process only temporarily checked by Rupert’s meteoric invasion of 1643, 
and concluding with the surrender of Lathom House in December 1645. 
The two last chapters relate the part of Lancashire in the second civil 
war and Derby’s gallant but futile attempt to raise the county for 
Charles IT in 1651, and the book closes with Derby’s execution (15 October 
1651). The incidents of the war, the personalities of the leaders, and the 
social, economic, and topographical conditions of the district are carefully 
described with much interesting detail, and an exhaustive list of authorities 
evidences diligent and critical research. These authorities are primarily 
the publications of the local antiquarian societies, supplemented by the 
public records and the Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission, with 
other works, contemporary and modern, too numerous for indication here. 
The text is illustrated with frequent notes and references, a map of the 
county forms the frontispiece, and there are besides six plans of towns, 
campaigns, and battles. The whole is a sound and scholarly piece of 
work, which comes with a peculiar fitness from the Manchester University 
Press. Eva Scort. 


The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon. By Sir Henry Cratk, K.C.B., 
LL.D. 2 vols. (London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1911.) 


So much work has been done within recent years upon the history of the 
times in which Lord Clarendon lived that it would probably be difficult 
to find much new material bearing upon his life. Sir Henry Craik, at 
all events, does not profess to have discovered any. His object in this 
biography is rather to offer what is to some extent a new interpretation of 
Clarendon’s life and place in history, and to redress the injustice with 
which, in his opinion, the lord chancellor has on the whole been treated 
by posterity. This injustice he attributes in the first place to the Whig 
historians of the last century who, in their endeavours to vindicate ‘ the 
unassailable rectitude of those who stood out as the assertors of popular 
rights against the Crown in the seventeenth century ’, have contributed to 
a view wholly unfair to the royalist cause and to its adherents. Later 
writers have magnified the crime by veiling their hostility under a specious 
semblance of impartiality, which ‘always contrives, in dealing with 
particular incidents, to find opportunity for depreciating the mental 
calibre, if not the moral character, of the adherents of the King’. We 
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are warned, therefore, to expect a presentation of the facts more 
favourable to the royalists and to Hyde than that which is commonly 
allowed ; but while we may sympathize with Sir Henry’s desire to set 
matters in a truer perspective and to do justice to the character of a really 
great man, we may question whether he has not overstated the royalist 
case and ignored those limitations without which Hyde would have 
been scarcely human. 

Hyde’s chief service to the royalist cause, from the time that he 
definitely attached himself to it until his departure from England with 
the prince of Wales, was performed in his capacity of author of many 
of the state papers and publications issued either in answer to the addresses 
of the parliament or with the object of influencing public opinion, and 
it may be agreed that the part which he took in moulding the policy 
of the royalists, or at least in giving expression to it, has not been suffi- 
ciently recognized. Not the least important of these productions was the 
Declaration published in answer to the Grand Remonstrance. Sir Henry 
quarrels with S. R. Gardiner because, while he alludes to a shorter reply 
sent to the parliament by the king, he passes over the more exhaustive 
‘declaration’ in silence. He adduces this as an instance of Gardiner’s 
‘ overmastering desire to belittle Hyde’s part in the history of his time’, 
but the criticism is hardly warranted, for the two answers were quite 
distinct and were not issued at the same time or for the same purpose. 
The abstract given by Hyde? is an abstract of the king’s reply, and not as 
Sir Henry states, of the published ‘ declaration’, which is described and 
epitomized later.2_ Hyde’s share in the royalist counsels at this time was 
undoubtedly an important one, but though he had sufficient political 
insight to enable him in after years to criticize the manner in which the 
king’s interests were defended, we have no reason to suppose that he 
possessed that essential grasp of the situation that could have averted 
the disaster of the war. It is indeed rather remarkable, considering his 
earlier relations with them, that he was not better able to understand 
the parliamentary leaders or the principles which underlay their action. 
During the greater part of the time which Hyde spent in exile with the 
court of Charles II, his share in politics, as Sir Henry admits, was neces- 
sarily limited, and even in the restricted sphere in which he could exercise 
his influence he was not always able to make it prevail. His own mission 
to Spain was, as he had probably anticipated, a failure, and the king’s 
attempt to regain his throne with the help of the Scots was undertaken 
in opposition to his wishes. The Restoration, when it came, came as the 
result of causes which the exiled court had done little to establish. 

The period which succeeds, on the other hand, is in many ways the most 
interesting in Clarendon’s life, and the most instructive for the purpose 
of an estimate of his qualities as a statesman. His administration cannot, 
of course, be judged by its immediate results, for he was hampered and 
thwarted in every direction by the corruption of the court and the machina- 
tions of his personal enemies, but, in spite of these disturbing forces, it is 
possible to form some opinion of the policy which he set before himself, 
and of the relation in which it stood to the tendencies of the time. 

* History of the Rebellion, bk. iv, sect. 82-4. ? Bk. iv. sect. 168-72. 

Bb2 
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Roughly stated, that policy was the restoration in church and state of all 
the essential conditions which had existed prior to the war, and it is 
because he was prepared to disregard so completely the significance of 
the intervening years, that Clarendon did not make good his claim to be 
considered in the first rank of statesmen. So much may safely be allowed 
without falling into the mistake, which Sir Henry rightly deprecates, 
of introducing ‘ the political ideas of a later day’. It is to be regretted 
that Sir Henry has not dealt very fully with this aspect of the question, 
and that he has given greater prominence to the influence of Clarendon’s 
personal relations. In his use of Clarendon’s Life of himself as a source 
of information for this period, Sir Henry appears to us to have made the 
mistake of regarding an account, written in exile several years afterwards, as 
necessarily representing the writer’s attitude of mind at the time the 
events described took place. The book ends somewhat abruptly, and 
the last seven years of Clarendon’s life, as well as the literary activities to 
which they were devoted, are passed over rapidly, and with less attention 
than they deserve. 

The picture of Hyde given in this latest biography is the work of 
@ warm admirer; but if Sir Henry is generous in praise he can also be 
vigorous in denunciation. For him Cromwell is ‘a consummate actor’ 
who deliberately played a double game with Charles I and the parliament ; 
the elder Vane, one ‘ whose character showed no consistent trait except 
that of undeviating treachery’; Monk, a dullard whose ‘ sphinx-like 
attitude’ in the crucial time preceding the Restoration ‘ proceeded more 
from inability to discern the line of least resistance than from conscious 
dissimulation ’. In some cases, no doubt, the interpretation of known 
facts must be a matter of opinion, but Sir Henry’s verdicts are not in- 
variably justified by the evidence. The book, however, has considerable 
merits. The narrative is vivid, and the main interest is never obscured 
by an undue attention to the historical setting. That the subject is 
approached from a definite point of view, rather than from a position of 
studied impartiality, will be to some a recommendation, and if Sir Henry 
succeeds in reviving an interest in a man unjustly forgotten he will have 
achieved a worthy purpose. G. B. TatHam. 


Revolutionary Ireland and us Settlement. By the Rev. R. H. Murray. 
With an introduction by J. P. Manarry. (London: Macmillan, 1911.) 


Dr. Murray’s title hardly explains with sufficient definiteness the purpose 
of his book. It begins with a description of the state of Ireland at the 
time of the revolution of 1688 and of the rule of James II in Ireland : 
this is followed by an account of the reconquest of Ireland by William ITI 
and his generals; the concluding chapters deal with the settlement 
after the war, the development of the penal laws, the restrictions on Irish 
trade, the disputes as to the authority of the Irish parliament, &c., and 
carry the story down to the reign of Queen Anne. About two-thirds 
of the book, therefore, deal with subjects treated at some length in Macau- 
lay’s history, but the politics of the ten or twelve years which follow the 
treaty of Limerick have hitherto never been adequately treated by any 
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English or Irish writer. Dr. Murray’s book is therefore an indispensable 
addition to the library of any student of Irish history. His point of view 
differs from that of previous writers. He has endeavoured to show the 
extent to which the course of affairs in Ireland was influenced by 
international politics and by the European schemes of Louis XIV. This 
is very fully brought out in chapters i and vii—perhaps a little overstated 
here and there; but it needed making plain, and is generally altogether 
forgotten by nationalist historians. Finally, the sobriety and fairness 
with which questions which still excite the strongest political feeling 
are discussed in Dr. Murray’s pages demand unstinted recognition. 

In the earlier part of his book Dr. Murray corrects and amplifies in 
many places the narrative of Lord Macaulay. It is over fifty years since 
Macaulay wrote, and in the interim much new material for the history 
of the period has been printed by Gilbert, Ranke, and others. The 
Domestic State Papers of the reign of William III have been calendared 
down to 1695, and the contents of many private collections have been 
made accessible by the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
Dr. Murray has used all these sources and also searched the unpublished 
state papers in the Record Office, the Clarke and King MSS. in 
Trinity College library, the Southwell MSS. in the British Museum, and 
the Archives des Affaires Etrangéres in Paris. In short, his researches 
have been both wide and thorough, and he has succeeded in throwing 
fresh light on all sides of his subject. One little collection of letters 
appears to have been overlooked, namely the correspondence between 
Richard Hamilton, Melfort, and Tyrconnel during the siege of Derry, 
which is printed in the Eighth Report of the Historical MSS. Commission, 
pp. 493-7. 

Dr. Murray’s account of the relief of Derry is too much influenced by 
the famous passage in which Macaulay describes that event. He follows 
Macaulay in saying that the Mountjoy broke the boom by its impact, and 
that the Phoenix passed through the breach the Mountjoy had made. Macau- 
lay omits all mention of the fact that the boom was cut by a man-of-war’s 
boat, and that this cutting enabled the two merchantmen to pass through it. 
There are many references to this fact in contemporary accounts. One of 
them is even quoted by Dr. Murray in a footnote to p. 108, but he does 
not appreciate the bearing of the fact on the narrative given in his text. 
Similarly, to follow Macaulay in describing the battle of Newtown- 
Butler as a victory of ‘two thousand amateur soldiers over six thousand 
professionals ’ is scarcely justifiable. The Jacobite forces had no claim 
to be called ‘ regular troops ’, but were for the most part an ill-drilled and 
undisciplined collection of peasants (cf. pp. 55, 62, 83, 93, 150). Schom- 
berg’s army in 1689 consisted of newly raised regiments little superior if 
at all to those arrayed under the banner of James II. If he had brought 
with him to Ireland ten or twelve thousand veteran soldiers, as Cromwell 
did, it is safe to assume that his strategy would have been bolder. There 
is an interesting story about Schomberg told in Ailesbury’s Memoirs 
(pp. 252-3), which explains his reasons for not fighting, and though Ailes- 
bury is no very trustworthy authority he got it from a good source. 
Dr. Murray, who frequently quotes the papers of George Clarke, has not 
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noticed that Clarke’s autobiography, which is printed in the Report on 
the Manuscripts of Mr. Leyborne-Popham, contains some important details 
about William’s campaign in Ireland. To Clarke Schomberg complained 
of William’s reticence and lack of confidence, thus confirming the state- 
ment made by Dr. Murray on the authority of Schomberg’s biographer. 
Clarke was present at the battle of the Boyne, which he describes, and was 
one of the negotiators of the treaty of Limerick, of which he gives a rather 
fuller account than the memorandum Dr. Murray quotes!. There are 
three subjects treated in the latter part of Dr. Murray’s book in dealing 
with which he should have made some reference to the manuscripts of 
the house of lords, namely the question of appeals from the Irish house 
of lords, the suppression of the Irish woollen trade, and the dispute about 
the disposal of the forfeited lands. On all these points these manu- 
scripts contain a considerable amount of information. The new series of 
these papers, of which four volumes have been published, begins in 1693. 
On pp. 319, 321 Dr. Murray refers to the third of these volumes, but 
describes it wrongly as being part of the Fourteenth Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission, though since 1900 the house of lords has published its 
papers independently. 

These minor errors and omissions are noted for the sake of a possible 
second edition. A more serious defect is a tendency to repetition, and 
a lack of clearness in some portions of the book, especially in the latter 
part of it. A number of interesting passages from King, Molyneux, Max- 
well Cox, and other writers in favour of a union between Ireland and 
England are quoted, but the addresses of the lords and commons of Ireland 
in its favour are but vaguely referred to. In 1703 the lords addressed 
Queen Anne in favour of ‘a more comprehensive and entire union’ with 
England, while the commons asked for relief ‘by restoring them a full 
enjoyment of their constitution, or by promoting a more strict and firm 
union with her majesty’s subjects of England’. In 1707 the commons, in 
congratulating the queen on the completion of the union with Scotland, 
prayed that God might put into her heart ‘to add greater strength and 
lustre to your crown by a yet more comprehensive union’. The work 
done by Mr. Froude to elucidate the history of Ireland during the reign 
of Queen Anne deserves more recognition than Dr. Murray is inclined to 
give it, and the remark on one of his errors, in a footnote to p. 363, is not 
in good taste. C. H. Fiera. 


Henry Fox, First Lord Holland. By T. W. Rrxer. 2 vols. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


Mr. RIKEr’s work, as the author himself modestly admits, can hardly rank 
as a final biography of Henry Fox, for it gives little about Fox’s private 
life which is not to be found in Sir George Trevelyan’s Early History 
of Charles James Fox, and even concerning his political life it is not 
exhaustive. The want of further information about the private life is 
probably no great loss, for it is difficult to believe that there is much of 
importance to add to Sir George’s brilliant sketch, supplemented by the 


* MSS. of Mr. Leyborne-Popham, p. 280. 
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details to be found in the Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox and in 
Princess Marie Lichtenstein’s Holland House; about some parts of Fox’s 
political life, on the other hand, there are obvious gaps in Mr. Riker’s 
book. He has hardly touched the evidence of Fox’s work contained 
in the dispatches and other papers preserved in the Record Office, and 
it is quite conceivable that more light could be thrown on his activity 
as secretary at war and during his term of office in George III's reign, 
where again Mr. Riker has been content to rely on Sir George Trevelyan. 
The importance of the work lies in those chapters, forming the bulk of the 
two volumes, which deal with the three years from the death of Pelham 
in March 1754 to the formation of Pitt’s second ministry in June 1757. 
For this period Mr. Riker has exhaustively studied the original material 
in the British Museum, where he has quarried deeply in the rich mine of 
the Newcastle and Hardwicke papers. 

This period is vexatiously important in the lives of both Pitt and 
Fox. It is one of petty intrigues and bewildering negotiations in which, 
though the fate of the country seemed to hang in the balance, there is 
little evidence that much thought was taken save of the claims of rival 
politicians, mostly of second-rate importance, to places and emoluments. 
But petty though they were, a knowledge of these obscure manceuvrings 
is essential to a full comprehension of the circumstances which produced 
the man that England needed, and indeed of the great rivalry between 
Pitt and Fox which developed their character and manifested one as a 
statesman, the other asa politician ready to tire of the struggle as soon as 
his own interests seemed likely to suffer. By his conscientious presentment 
of the documents, and the lucid narrative he extracts from the garrulous 
verbosity of Newcastle or the stilted hypocrisy of other office-seekers, 
Mr. Riker has rendered a notable service to the history of the period. 
For, whatever one may feel about some of his judgements, he is so fair in 
giving the evidence that any reader is free to form his own conclusions 
on the facts. It is true that Mr. Riker’s researches have been to a certain 
extent forestalled by Torrens in his too-little-known History of Cabinets ; 
but he has worked independently, has discovered or at any rate made use 
of fresh material, and above all has given ample references, which are 
rather deficient in Torrens’s work. This wealth of citation is not the least 
useful part of Mr. Riker’s labours, for it facilitates access to the original 
on any point which the author has not thought it necessary to elaborate 
for his special purpose. Indeed, it may safely be said that Mr. Riker’s 
labours have made it unnecessary for any future student to wade through 
the thirty or forty vast volumes relating to these three important years 
in the Hardwicke and Newcastle correspondence. Nor is it only for these 
British Museum manuscripts that Mr. Riker’s work is valuable. He has 
studied and made good use of the pamphlets, caricatures, and newspapers 
of the period, and has especially brought out the historical value of the ably 
written series of denunciations of Pitt and Newcastle in the Test newspaper. 

In most of his judgements Mr. Riker is eminently sane and fair. We 
may be especially grateful for the fact that he is not led into the temptation 
of so many biographers to make a hero of his subject simply because his 
attention is principally concentrated upon him. Fox is left by him very 
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much as Sir George Trevelyan left him, a cynic, as a rule good-humoured, 
but when he was crossed apt to be cruel and malicious ; and an excellent 
business man with good judgement but little persistence in face of difti- 
culties. The writer also brings out very effectively a point already 
noticed by Lord Rosebery, that had Fox either had the courage to stand 
by Pitt in 1755, or in 1756 to abide by the responsibility he had undertaken 
as secretary of state, he might well have kept the lead he had over his rival. 
But such patriotic stanchness was not in the man. Newcastle is no 
mystery, and Mr. Riker says all that can be said for him; and as for 
Hardwicke, a sadly overrated politician, he has hit him off exactly. On 
Pitt he is less satisfactory. He has evidently not studied his career except 
so far as the generally prejudiced correspondence of Newcastle, Fox, and 
Hardwicke allows him, and he follows implicitly and sometimes even 
explicitly the unfavourable judgement on him expressed, no doubt for the 
same reason, by Torrens. ‘A mortified egotist,’ applied to Pitt, is a 
ludicrous phrase to anybody who understands anything of eighteenth- 
century history, and even Mr. Riker, like Torrens before him, when it 
comes to pointing the difference between him and his rival, is bound to 
admit the orator’s underlying patriotism and his generous enthusiasm. 

One important instance of critical acumen in these volumes should 
be specially noted to Mr. Riker’s credit. Writers, among others Lord 
Rosebery, have been puzzled as to the date of Fox’s accession to New- 
castle’s cabinet owing to the misdating of the correspondence between him 
and Pitt in the Chatham Papers, i. 124-37. Mr. Riker, observing that in 
the case of seven of the eight letters the date [25 April 1755] is printed 
in square brackets, deduces that these dates are merely an hypothesis 
of the editors, and is confirmed in that belief by his discovery of another 
copy of one of these letters dated December 1754. He therefore dates 
the whole correspondence in December 1754. It is a pity that he did not 
seek for actual proof of his theory by consulting the original letters in 
the Chatham MSS. (Bundle 1) at the Record Office. He would there have 
seen that all the dates were inserted in a later handwriting, while the 
eighth letter, boldly dated 26 April 1755 without any square brackets, on 
p. 132 of the Chatham Papers, has no date at all in the original. However, 
his deduction is quite correct, and he has thereby removed a considerable 
difficulty as to the real reason for Pitt’s sudden revulsion of feeling against 
Fox in April 1756 immediately, as it formerly appeared, after he had 
encouraged him to join Newcastle. Now it is clear that it was not because 
Fox joined the cabinet, but because in doing so he agreed to betray Pitt, 
and that Pitt only heard of the last stipulation in April. 


Basin WILLIAMS. 


Tives of the Hanoverian Queens of England. By Atick Drayton GREEN- 
woop. Vol.11. (London: Bell, 1911.) 


In the first volume of this work, which appeared two years ago!, Miss Green- 
wood sketched the careers of the wives of the first two Hanoverian kings ; 


and in the present volume the consorts of George III, George IV, and 


? See ante, xxv. 365 ff. 
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William IV are similarly treated. We now possess a continuous biographi- 
cal study of the Hanoverian queens of England, and it is unlikely that 
Miss Greenwood’s readers will deny that she possesses many of the essential 
qualities of the successful biographer. To write history proper she does 
not undertake to do; and those who go to this volume for a detailed 
account of the latter half of the eighteenth century and the early part 
of the nineteenth will meet the disappointment that they deserve. Politics, 
both external and internal, are touched upon no more than is necessary 
for purposes of lucidity ; and this self-imposed limitation adds not a little 
both to the agreeable character and to the value of the book. Nor is it 
only the mode of presentation that is worthy of commendation. Miss 
Greenwood displays ‘a thorough and scholarly acquaintance with the 
main authorities of the period ; and though the hypercritical might take 
objection to one or two of the anecdotes gleaned from rather gossipy 
writers such as Walpole and Wraxall, it will generally be allowed that 
in the use of her materials she displays both skill and judgement. And 
this is no small praise when applied to an author dealing with an age 
abounding with writers who thought more of being amusing than of telling 
the truth, and who, when they turned their attention to the court, were 
inclined to be vivid at the expense of their accuracy. 

Yet, pleasant and agreeable reading as this volume is, it would be 
an exaggeration to describe it as a notable addition to our existing know- 
ledge. More than half of it is taken up by a biography of Charlotte 
Sophia, the wife of George III; and, interesting though this is, it contains 
little that is new. This is hardly surprising, seeing that Madame d’Arblay 
has given us a picture for all time of the inner life of George IITs court. 
But though Miss Greenwood’s account of Queen Charlotte does not possess 
the charm of novelty, it would be absurd to deny it very real and substan- 
tial value. By a careful study of the many memoirs and letters of the 
period, Miss Greenwood has been able to put in a brief and comprehensive 
form all the available information about the queen’s life ; and those who 
read her account will discover how agreeably free she is from the defects 
of hero-worship and special pleading. Full justice is indeed done to the 
many admirable virtues of the wife of George III, to her devotion to her 
husband, her unobtrusive benevolence, and her conspicuous courage in 
the face of many difficulties and even dangers ; but her many and great 
deficiencies are by no means overlooked. 


Queen Charlotte’s endorsement of the all-sufficiency of convention, of an arbitrary 
difference of standard for different sexes and classes, her deliberate blindness to some 
of the main realities of life, have, not without reason, caused her to be remembered 
as a striking example of the harm which may be done by a good woman; 
and severe though the judgement be, it is supported by ample proof. 
In one brought up in the stifling atmosphere of a petty German court it 
may be possible to pardon a ludicrous insistence upon the narrowest 
etiquette ; but it is hard to forgive the queen, who was a truly virtuous 
woman, and generally sought to encourage virtue in others, for her cruel 
behaviour towards the unhappy wife of her eldest son, and for the public 
encouragement which she gave to Lady Jersey, that same son’s acknow- 
ledged mistress. 
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It is obvious that Miss Greenwood has little affection for Sophia 
Charlotte ; and her treatment of Caroline, the wife of George IV, and of 
Adelaide, the wife of William IV, is far more sympathetic. It is in dealing 
with these last two queens that Miss Greenwood appears at her best, and 
praise can unreservedly be given to this part of her work. A most careful 
and critical inquiry is instituted into the rather sordid life of George IV’s 
unfortunate wife ; the evidence brought against her is carefully weighed 
and considered, and she is pronounced guiltless of the crime of which it 
was necessary to convict her if a divorce ‘was to be granted. Nor is such 
a verdict the result of special pleading ; and impartial inquirers will hardly 
be likely to dispute Miss Greenwood’s conclusions. No one has ever 
denied that Caroline was foolish and thoughtless, and much of her conduct 
is difficult of explanation save on the hypothesis that she was the victim of 
insanity ; but however great the stress that is laid upon culpable perversity 
and lack of all decorum, it remains true that the more serious charge of 
infidelity is, to say the least, not proven. Insulted by a worthless hus- 
band, separated from her daughter, and made the cat’s-paw of contending 
political factions, Caroline, a silly and unstable woman at the best, proved 
unequal to the arduous trials which fate called upon her to suffer ; and if she 
was not the heroine of a romance, she was at least the victim of a tragedy. 

The biography of Queen Adelaide, the wife of William IV, is far 
pleasanter and happier reading ; and inasmuch as for most people that 
queen is a very dim and shadowy personality, a debt of gratitude is owing 
to Miss Greenwood for the care and skill which she has expended upon 
this part of her work. The task which Queen Adelaide successfully 
performed was the reformation of an elderly rake into a respectable old 
gentleman, and she accomplished it by (the exercise of unfailing tact and 
genuine affection. It is easy to talk of ‘ poor dear Queen Adelaide ’, and 
to say that ‘she never did anything that history is aware of save hold 
her tongue and help the poor’; but such a remark is based upon a very 
superficial view of history, and Miss Greenwood has conclusively shown 
that it was well for England that the king who was to rule the country 
during the troubled thirties possessed a wife who rose to the full responsi- 
bility of her station, and never passed beyond it. 

In conclusion it may be said that this volume is fully equal to its 
predecessor. The same high standard of accuracy is maintained ; and if 
it be a blunder to assert that it was George III, and not George Grenville, 
who refused to buy the fields adjacent to the queen’s house, the mistake 
is hardly serious. D, A. WINSTANLEY. 


The First American Civil War. First Period, 1775-8. By the Rev. 
Henry Betcuer. 2 vols. (London: Macmillan, 1911.) 


Mr. BetcueEr, in these energetically written and somewhat discursive 
volumes, aims at bringing before his readers the social rather than 
the military side of the revolutionary war in America. The characteristics 
of colonial life, the leaders of the ‘patriot’ party, the sufferings 
of the loyalists, and the composition of the militant forces on both 
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sides are his principal subjects, though he also gives a spirited account 
of the more important events of the war down to the convention of 
Saratoga. The causes of colonial discontent are stated with fairness. 
While it is true that the reckless issue of paper money in pre-revolutionary 
times was closely connected with impatience of taxation, it was also 
an expedient for meeting the inadequate supply of bullion. This inade- 
quacy, which was a drawback to commercial progress, made the measures 
taken to check illicit trading peculiarly annoying, because they tended 
to deprive the Americans of the coin received from the French and Spanish 
colonies. Smuggling, which could not be prevented by ordinary means, 
was met by writs of assistance, which are said here to have ‘ most seriously 
violated the first principles of British constitutional liberty’. Certainly 
they were an abridgement of liberty, but liberty must be subject to law, 
for otherwise one man’s liberty might become injurious to another, and 
a liberty which is lawless is not constitutional. These writs were perfectly 
legal in England, and were based upon statute. If, as Otis contended, and 
we are told ‘that no candid mind can fail to admit the cogency of his 
reasoning ’, the writs were in themselves unlawful, then an act of parlia- 
ment was void, which is probably more than Mr. Belcher would allow. 

He insists too frequently on the darker aspects of American life, on the 
brutal ill-usage of the loyalists by mobs too often encouraged by men 
of good position, on the cruelties inflicted on slaves, and on the delight 
which the border men took in shooting Indians at sight. There is much 
to be commended in the contempt he pours upon the empty professions 
of loyalty to the crown made by men engaged in every act of rebellion 
short of actual war, and in his outspoken condemnation of the disgraceful 
exultation displayed by Fox and his friends at the misfortunes of the 
British arms. The Howes, both Sir William and Viscount Howe, who, 
by the way, is often called here Lord Richard Howe, are rather harshly 
treated, and we are reminded too often of General Howe’s relations with 
Mrs. Loring. In spite of contemporary suggestions, it is not ‘ presumable ’ 
that General Howe, in consequence of some understanding with the 
opposition at home, deliberately jeopardized the king’s sovereignty in 
America by declining to press the enemy. With all his faults, he was 
a man of honour. Mr. Belcher relies much on the opinions of loyalists, 
who were naturally impatient of any slackness in the conduct of the 
war and were apt to impute it to the worst motives. On the other hand, 
he acquits Howe of all responsibility for the failure of Burgoyne’s expedi- 
tion, which he attributes to ‘Germaine’s meddling and Burgoyne’s defective 
judgement’. His volumes contain many appropriate illustrations, some 
of them well-executed plans of battles and campaigns. W. Henr. 


Letters and Papers of Charles, Lord Barham. Edited by Sir Jonn Knox 
LaveuTon. Vol. iii. (Printed for the Navy Records Society, 1911.) 


Wira this volume Sir John Laughton brings to an end his valuable edition 
of Lord Barham’s correspondence. Like its predecessors it contains much 
that is interesting, though it is rather disappointing to find in it no new 
light on the battle of Trafalgar, save that it gives us a plan representing 
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the beginning of the action in which the British fleet is attacking in two 
lines ahead. This plan, which is certified by the French captain Magendie, 
though agreeing in general disposition with that reproduced from the 
Naval Chronicle by Mr. Newbolt in his Year of Trafalgar, differs from it 
“in several not unimportant particulars’. The earlier and smaller part 
of the papers before us belongs to the period between Middleton’s resigna- 
tion as senior naval lord in 1795 and his appointment as first lord of 
the admiralty in the spring of 1805. In one he recounts his work as 
comptroller in getting ships fit for service during the American war, and 
specially in coppering their bottoms. From this paper it may be inferred 
that his anxiety for the return of Sandwich to office in 1789 was due to ° 
the support that he had previously received from the earl; and a remark 
as to Pitt’s liberal grants to the navy during the early years of his adminis- 
tration is also noteworthy. A memorandum of Lord Melville dated 
5 March 1805 has some suggestions as to the best means of increasing 
and regulating the supply of seamen, then a matter of the first importance, 
and shows that the writer had learnt one of the chief lessons of the mutinies 
of 1797, the necessity of doing more to promote the comfort of the prime 
seamen, from whom the petty and warrant officers were selected. Middle- 
ton, who was nearly seventy-nine when his cousin Melville resigned office 
in consequence of the vote of the house of commons of 9 April 1805, had 
no wish to become first lord, but he was anxious for a peerage, and Pitt 
induced him to accept his offer by gratifying his wish. 

When Barham entered on his new office Napoleon was still threatening 
invasion from Boulogne, and Sir John Laughton takes opportunity to 
observe that the theory advanced by that distinguished historian, Colonel 
Desbriére, that he did not seriously intend to invade England, is untenable, 
and, further, that his preparations caused our admirals no anxiety, and 
that at the admiralty the protection of trade was held to be a more pressing 
need than attempts to thwart an invasion which the most experienced 
naval officers considered impossible. Lord Keith, who held command in 
the North Sea and kept watch for any attempt from the Texel and for 
privateers, held that the French troops could not be embarked in less 
than six tides. His letters complain bitterly of the way in which his 
action was hampered by the detachment of frigates to serve under Sir 
Sidney Smith, who, with Congreve, described by Keith as ‘ wholly wrapt 
up in rockets ’, and others, was making experiments in the hope of destroy- 
ing the Boulogne flotilla with the help of some new invention. Barham 
heartily agreed with Keith, but the government would have it so, and 
both alike found Sir Sidney troublesome. Barham was eager for a policy 
of attack ; ‘ defensive operations,’ he writes, ‘ with such a force as we have 
collected on shore must end in bankruptcy.’ Activity was immediately 
necessary, and offensive action not far off. The escape of the Rochefort 
squadron is explained by the temporary withdrawal of Graves from the 
blockade in order to get water. Villeneuve sailed out from Toulon, joined 
the Spaniards under Gravina, and sailed to the West Indies, intending 
on his return to act with the Brest fleet, drive our ships from the Channel, 
and escort the invading army to England. Nelson put matters on a different 
footing in the West Indies from that which Napoleon planned, and it 
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became of the first moment to catch the combined fleet on its return. 
This led to Sir Robert Calder’s action off Cadiz, illustrated by some of 
these letters: it is impossible to read them without feeling that Calder 
had hard measure dealt him, and acquiescing in Sir John Laughton’s 
approval of Mr. Corbett’s sagacious remark to the effect that had his trial 
taken place before Trafalgar set up a new standard of conduct, the result 
would probably have been different. The fact that the order to Cornwallis to 
send Calder to cruise off Cape Finisterre was signed by the board effectually 
disposes of the story that Barham dispatched it on his own responsi- 
bility and while he was dressing, though, as Sir John Laughton remarks, 
- the brief memorandum of 9 July, which is printed here, may represent 
the result of his thoughts ‘ whilst shaving ’, and have been written at once. 
While Trafalgar destroyed all hope of success against our fleets, it was 
followed by various attempts to injure our trade, and the two squadrons 
commanded respectively by Willaumez and Leisségues, which sailed from 
Brest in December, were a serious menace to it. A letter from Barham 
to Collingwood referring to Sir John Duckworth’s chase of Willaumez 
expresses his disapproval of ‘gentlemen under command’ acting as 
Duckworth did, without orders from his commander-in-chief. Before 
Duckworth returned home he was able to report that he had completely 
destroyed the squadron under Leisségues off Saint-Domingo, a victory, 
which Sir John Laughton shows, has been disparaged unduly owing to the 
fact that it was won by seven ships against five, an unscientific way of 
estimating comparative strength. When Barham received the news of 
this victory he had already resigned office, and he wrote to Duckworth 
that ‘ notwithstanding the city of London are thanking his Majesty for 
changing his ministers, men of reflection will at least own we have been 
fortunate ’, adding that a list of the enemy’s ships destroyed and captured 
during the last ten months ‘ would be as good a picture as could be drawn 
of our diligence’. To the naval glories of those months Barham had largely 
contributed by his foresight and energy. The documents which record his 
life’s work could not have found a more capable editor than Sir John 
Laughton. W. Hunt. 


Naples sous Joseph Bonaparte, 1806-8. By Jacques RamBaup. (Paris: 
Plon, [1911].) 


WueEn Napoleon bestowed the crown of Naples on his eldest brother, he 
not only conferred on the latter the highest award he then had at his 
disposal, but he also gave him a signal proof of the confidence he reposed 
in him. The Neapolitan kingdom was at that juncture of supreme im- 
portance in the Napoleonic system, for steam navigation had not yet 
come into being, and southern Italy and Sicily were still the keys to the 
Mediterranean and the stepping-stones to the east. The promotion of 
Joseph was looked upon by Napoleon, not in the light of the creation of 
an independent monarchy, but merely as the establishment in southern 
Italy of an agent of the empire, who should be the visible embodiment of 
the military occupation of the kingdom. This conception of his duties 
and his position was, however, repugnant to Joseph, whose ambition it 
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was to rule as an Italian sovereign and not as a French general ; and to 
win the affection of his subjects rather than to reduce them to submission. 
It was this policy which led him to endeavour to identify himself with 
Neapolitan ideas in spite of violent opposition from Napoleon; and his 
reign, though ephemeral and overshadowed by the picturesque and 
dramatic elements which characterized that of his successor Joachim 
Murat, nevertheless marks an epoch in the history of Naples. Joseph 
was, it is true, in some respects a failure. His easy-going and luxury-loving 
temperament rendered him unfitted for the arduous task of cleaning out 
the Augean stable which the fugitive Bourbons had abandoned to him. 
His instincts were democratic, and he was nonplussed by the active 
hostility displayed by the Neapolitan proletariat towards his benevolent 
projects. In spite of this he was, however, able to introduce many valuable 
and long over-due reforms, such as the abolition of feudalism, and he 
achieved this in spite of the fact that he was seriously handicapped by the 
chaotic state of his dominions, due to civil war, and to the constant attacks 
of the British navy and the British garrison in Sicily. Moreover, the 
Neapolitan treasury was in a bankrupt condition, which involved the 
imposition of excessive taxation followed by the inevitable penalty of 
unpopularity. In some respects, notably in dealing with ecclesiastical 
affairs, he acted somewhat indiscreetly ; but at all events enough was 
achieved to render his reign memorable and deserving of the detailed 
treatment which is accorded to it in M. Rambaud’s scholarly monograph. 
The learned author has made very full use of all available sources of 
information, including a considerable mass of papers in private custody ; 
and this volume, which follows a well-planned scheme, may rightly claim to 
be regarded as the standard work onthe subject. A special tribute should be 
paid to M. Rambaud’s impartiality. It is gratifying to note that he is free 
from those Anglophobe tendencies which have—perhaps not unnaturally— 
obscured the judgement of many recent French writers who have dealt with 
the period of the Napoleonic wars. H. C. GurreRipee. 


History of the Peninsular War. By Cuartes Oman. Vol. iv. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1911.) 


Tuis volume covers the year 1811, the middle period in the seven years’ 
war in the Peninsula and the south of France. It opens with Masséna’s 
retreat from Portugal after jthe failure of his attempt to drive the English 
into the sea. From that time forward Wellington was engaged on the 
problem how to carry the war into Spain, and the French fought on the 
defensive. Yet the total of the French forces in the Peninsula rose to 
368,000 in the autumn, while the Anglo-Portuguese army numbered only 
90,000 (one-fourth of them sick). The Spanish armies were weak and 
ineffectual, but their partidas were ubiquitous and enterprising; and 
owing to British command of the sea, insurrection could be rekindled 
wherever it had been stamped out. The jealousies of the French marshals 
prevented the available resources from being turned to the best account, 
and a commander-in-chief was the one thing needful. As Napoleon had 
written in 1808, ‘& la guerre les hommes ne sont rien, c’est un homme 
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qui est tout.’ But, as Professor Oman shows, there were strong reasons 
against his going back to Spain himself, and he would not give full powers 
to any one else. He tried to direct operations from Paris, and sent 
instructions that were impracticable based on reports that were out of 
date. There was the further difficulty, peculiar to Spain, that if large 
armies were brought together they could not be fed for any length of time. 

The British government did not make the most of the opportunities 
offered by the situation in Spain. Before Masséna’s invasion of Portugal 
they were scared by croakers who predicted disaster, and they warned 
Wellington that he would be more readily excused for bringing the army 
away too soon than for staying too long. In February 1811, when Masséna 
had failed, they informed Wellington, ‘it is absolutely impossible to 
continue our exertions upon the present scale in the Peninsula for any 
considerable length of time’ ; yet it proved possible to make much greater 
exertions in subsequent years. Mr. Oman tries to justify the Perceval 
administration, and blames Wellington for ‘querulous and captious 
language’ in the winter of 1810-11. No doubt there were extenuating 
circumstances, and no doubt Napier has used unduly strong language ;_ but 
the fact remains that in the time of trial ministers were faint-hearted, 
and Wellington had the additional burden thrown upon him of keeping 
up their courage. At one time he dared not ask for reinforcements lest 
the reply should be an order to embark. Nor was he fortunate at this 
time in his lieutenants, except Hill. Spencer, the second in command, 
was not a man to lean upon ; William Stewart was a compound of diffidence 
and impetuosity ; and Beresford, a good organizer and disciplinarian, was 
not equal to the command of an army in the field. Mr. Oman holds that 
Napier’s severe comments on him were inspired by personal animosity, 
and does his best to defend Beresford’s conduct at Albuera. He concludes, 
however, that ‘though there were excuses and explanations to be found 
for each one of his individual acts, yet the general effect of his leadership 
had not been happy ’. 

Mr. Oman devotes thirty pages to the battle of Albuera, and his account 
of it is admirable in its fullness, fairness, and lucidity. There is no attempt 
to vie with Napier in word-painting, but it is shown that the rhetoric of 
his famous battle-piece is sometimes misleading. Mr. Oman has succeeded 
in giving what Napier was unable to give, a detailed statement of the 
strength of units in Beresford’s army. This makes the British and the 
Portuguese troops each of them over 10,000 (officers and men). Lord 
Londonderry, who as adjutant-general ought to have been well informed, 
gave the strength of the British as 7,500. The difference seriously affects 
the percentage of loss. Napier spoke of 1,800 unwounded men, ‘the 
remnant of 6,000 unconquerable British soldiers’ ; but the total of the 
2nd and 4th divisions is given by Mr. Oman as 7,640, and their loss as 3,933 ; 
rather more than one half. A novel feature in Mr. Oman’s narrative calls 
for examination. According to the version hitherto accepted, the two 
divisions of Girard’s corps were held in check by Hoghton’s brigade of the 
2nd division, but were gradually overpowering it, when Cole (at Hardinge’s 
instance) brought up the Fusilier brigade and struck the left flank of the 
French columns. At the same time the other flank of Girard’s corps was 
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threatened by Abercrombie’s brigade. In Hardinge’s words: ‘ While 
Hoghton’s brigade held the hill, Myers and Abercrombie passed the 
flanks on the right and left, and made a simultaneous attack on the 
enemy, who began to waver and then went off to the rear.” Mr. Oman 
says that when Cole was seen to be advancing the nine battalions of 
Werlé’s reserve were sent forward diagonally to protect Girard’s flank, 
and that was the force with which the Fusiliers came into collision. He 
resolves the battle at this stage into two separate encounters—the 4th 
division with Werlé, the two brigades of the 2nd division with Girard. 
In each encounter the French were defeated, and simultaneously ‘the 
fugitives of the 5th corps mingled with those from Werlé’s brigade, and all 
passed the Chicapierna brook in one vast horde’. It would be interesting 
to know on what evidence this theory of the battle rests. It gives two 
brigades of the 2nd division the glory of having routed the 5th corps 
unaided. Napier brought the French reserve into play only after the 
5th corps had given way. Lapéne, a French artillery officer who was 
present, says that the reserve was brought up to support Girard, whose 
troops were falling back in a confused mass; it made a stand for some 
time, but Werlé was killed, and after losing heavily it retired in better 
order than the 5th corps. 

The battles of Barrosa and Fuentes de Ojioro are excellently described. 
In the latter case the exploit of Norman Ramsay is reduced to its true 
proportions, which are still considerable. In the account of the sieges of 
Badajoz Mr. Oman is rather too severe on the British engineers, and does 
not make allowance for the disadvantage at which they were placed by 
the want of trained sappers and miners. The choice of San Christobal 
as the point of attack is not indefensible. But it must be owned the narra- 
tive of Suchet’s capture of Tarragona is likely to leave the reader with the 
impression that ‘they manage these things better in France.’ The 
investigation of the Spanish losses at Tarragona (given in a footnote on 
p. 504) is a good example of the pains which Mr. Oman invariably takes to 
arrive at the facts. KK. M. Lioyp. 


Histoire du Royaume des Pays-Bas et de la Révolution Belge de 1830. Par 
Frans VAN KaLKEN. (Bruxelles: Lebégue, 1911.) 


PROFESSOR VAN KALKEN truly points out how the memory of the Belgian 
rising of 1830 has been softened by the later growth of mutual under- 
standing and of common interests between the Netherlands and Belgium. 
The Dutch are now Belgium’s third best customers ; the Belgians are the 
second best customers of the Dutch. Of foreign residents in Holland 
nearly a quarter are Belgian ; of foreign residents in Belgium more than 
a third are Dutch. The time has therefore arrived for historians, however 
national in their sympathies, to write dispassionately of the events that 
severed the two peoples eighty years ago. 

The book before us gives a clear and readable account of Belgian history 
from 1814 to 1831, and explains how the passive indifference of the people 
to accept William I as their sovereign in 1814 was slowly transformed into 
burning resentment by 1830. The king was no intentional tyrant; he 
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was, in fact, virtuous and economical, but he was obstinate, self-centred, 
and Dutch. The writer considers his alienation of the catholics by attempt- 
ing to capture the control of clerical education in 1825 as having given 
the first impetus to the separatist movement. In 1827 he yielded to the 
church party, but meanwhile an energetic liberal party, led by clever 
journalists and orators, had entered the field against him, irritated by his 
disregard for Belgian sentiment. The French revolution of July 1830 
inspired both these antagonistic elements to make common cause. The 
two most striking features in the author’s story of the actual rising are the 
accidental origin of the first outbreak at Brussels, and the king’s extra- 
ordinary slowness and incapacity in trying to stem the tide of rebellion. 
It started as a wholly unorganized orgy of window-breaking and shop-lifting 
on the part of a mob of young men; their excesses forced the bourgeoisie 
to take steps to restore order in the absence of government troops, and it 
was the bourgeoisie who really guided the country to independence. 
The underlying cause of the rising was not so much the king’s insistence 
on enforcing unpopular taxes, as his impolitic determination to unify and 
‘Hollandize’ the administration of the Low Countries. The population 
of Belgium was over three and a half millions, that of the Netherlands 
barely two, but the whole system of civil, judicial, and military organiza- 
tion was concentrated in the northern community, in whose eyes Belgium 
was but a territorial acquisition. Even parliament, though it sat alterna- 
tively at Brussels and the Hague, was composed of Dutch representatives 
to the extent of half its personnel, and the use of the Dutch language was 
insisted on in all courts of law and public offices. So one-sided a policy 
was bound to provoke national hostility in Belgium. 

Professor van Kalken’s most suggestive pages are those which argue 
that the king’s dream of amalgamating the two peoples was inevitably 
bound to fail. This view is not so much based on the previous historical 
cleavage between the two, as on their intrinsic differences of race, religion, 
customs, language, and mental bias. The one chance of successfully 
working the dynastic arrangement of 1814, for which neither people was ever 
really anxious, was some such dual sovereignty as that of Austria-Hungary. 
Absorption of the one state by the other was essentially impossible. 
The English reader will be glad to find that in this particular instance, 
for once, Palmerston’s foreign policy was as effective as it was spirited. 
The author regards him as ‘the father of Belgium’ by reason of his 
decisive influence in securing the recognition of Belgian nationality by 
the powers. He was also largely responsible for ending the ‘ ten days’ 
campaign ’ undertaken by the Dutch by way of reprisal in 1831, and for 
the selection of Leopold of Saxe-Coburg as king of the Belgians. 

Some thirty portraits of leaders of the day add to the value of the 
book. GERALD B. Herrz. 


Oesterreichs innere Geschichte von 1848 bis 1907. Von Ricnarp CHaRMATz 

2 vols. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1909.) 
Herr Cuarmatz, whose volume of essays on Austrian politics! attracted 
considerable attention, has earned the gratitude of students by this 


? Deutsch-Oesterreichische Politik, Leipzig, 1907. 
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admirable textbook. As the title indicates, the foreign policy of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy is touched upon only in so far as it 
influenced the course of internal politics in Cis'eithania. But perhaps in 
no European country has this influence been so pronounced as in modern 
Austria. It is only necessary to point out that the gradual triumph of 
constitutional over absolutist government between 1860 and 1867 was the 
direct result of the disastrous Italian campaign of 1859; that the com- 
promise of 1867 was in great part due to the defeat of K6niggritz; and 
that the dual system would have given way to federalism in 1870 but 
for the victories of Germany. The author gives a brief clue to the inter- 
connexion of internal and external affairs ; but his main task is to unravel 
the tangled thread of constitutional and parliamentary progress in Austria. 
The first volume falls into two main divisions. The first deals with the 
revolution of 1848, the short-lived constitutional experiment of Kremsier 
and the oktroyirte Verfassung of March 1849; the long period of reaction 
associated with the name of Alexander Bach; the vacillating policy 
which ended with the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich of 1867, and its comple- 
ment the ‘ December Constitution ’ for Austria. The second section treats 
of the first eleven years of the dual system, the period during which the 
policy of abstention adopted by the Czech leaders enabled the German 
Liberal party to dominate Austrian parliamentary life and to leave their 
stamp vpon Austrian institutions. Herr Charmatz describes this ‘ golden 
age’ of the Reichsrat with genuine impartiality. He is by no means blind 
to the shortcomings of the old-fashioned German Liberal school, and does 
not hesitate to criticize Herbst and Giskra and other leaders, just as, 
earlier in the book, he frankly admits Schmerling’s lack of respect for 
parliamentary forms and his hostility to freedom of the press. On the 
other hand, he does full justice to men who, with all their limitations and 
despite their narrow outlook in racial and international questions, unques- 
tionably set themselves a high standard in public life and made the 
modernization of Austria their foremost aim. The corruption which raised 
its head for a short time under the liberal régime, and which Herr 
Charmatz treats with perfect frankness, cannot fairly be regarded 
as touching the core of Austrian public life. It coincided with an era 
of overgrowth and over-speculation, and the great financial Krach of 1873— 
which led somewhat unfairly to the rise of anti-Semitic feeling—certainly 
roused public opinion to action. If the general standard of parliamentary 
life tended to deteriorate under the ‘Iron Ring’ of Count Taaffe, and 
during the stormy decade which his resignation ushered in, this was not 
due to any grave moral defects, but to the unsound, because essentially 
unreal, basis upon which the franchise rested, and to the racial rivalries 
which prompted the dominant parties to perpetuate an electoral system 
that set logic and reason at defiance. 

The second volume carries the narrative from the fall of Prince Adolf 
Auersperg in 1878 till the introduction of universal suffrage in 1907. From 
the moment when the Czechs renounced their barren policy of abstention 
and decided to enter the Reichsrat the German majority of Auersperg 
was doomed. For fourteen years Count Taaffe dominated Austrian 
politics, by the aid of his so-called ‘ Iron Ring’ of clerical, feudal, and Slav 
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deputies. His position was strengthened by a partial extension of the 
franchise in 1882, by which the political centre of gravity was transferred 
from the liberal grande bourgeoisie to the clerical petite bourgeoisie, to 
der kleine Mann, who was later on to form the backbone of the Christian 
socialist party in Austria. Taaffe’s famous policy of Fortwursteln or 
‘scraping along ’—the phrase was his own invention—grew yearly more 
difficult, and in 1893 he sought to strengthen his position by fresh electoral 
reform. Its disapproval by an oligarchic parliament led to his fall, and 
the coalition which succeeded him introduced a reform which retained 
most of the evils of oligarchy without securing any of the advantages which 
democracy could offer. The next decade (1896-1906) is too closely con- 
nected with current politics for discussion in these pages. Suffice it 
to point out that throughout the period preceding the year 1896 Herr 
Charmatz never allows racial prejudices to influence his narrative, and that 
the remainder of the book, though written from the distinctively German- 
Austrian point of view, is far from assigning all the blame to one side, and 
is not unworthy of an historical writer whose sympathies lie rather with 
the broad imperial than with any narrow racial outlook upon Austrian 
affairs. On the other hand, he makes no secret of his anti-clerical views, 
whenever ecclesiastical or educational matters are under discussion. But 
here again it is wellnigh impossible for any educated Austrian, even if he 
be an historian, to avoid taking sides in such burning questions as the 
Concordat, the marriage laws, or the Roman church’s control of education. 

One of the happiest features of the book is the author’s gift of 
characterization ; in a few terse phrases he brings out the character, 
motives, and aims of the more prominent politicians who figure in his 
pages. But he is certainly very far outside the mark when he draws 
a comparison between the fanatical if gifted Georg von Schénerer and 
Edmund Burke (ii. 30). With this exception his estimate of Schénerer 
and of Dr. Karl Lueger is especially instructive; but his theory that 
Christian socialism owed its triumphs to the strong personality of Lueger 
and not to its own merits is a dangerous half-truth, and is hardly con- 
sistent with his recognition of the fact that Lueger succeeded where 
Schénerer failed, mainly because the one exploited and the other ignored 
the decisive influence exercised in Austria by the dynasty and the church. 

His criticism of Bohemian Staatsrecht as ‘ an elastic expression which 
comprises everything and nothing’ is indeed only too accurate. But it 
is impossible to follow with approval the strange remark—all the stranger 
in so careful a student of parliamentary procedure—that ‘ constitutional 
questions are questions of power (Machtfragen), as Lassalle has already 
demonstrated with all possible clearness. He who has the power to break 
through old forms and to create new ones need not resort to legal protesta- 
tions; forhimit issuperfluous to appeal to such a quarter’. Such anassertion 
goes much too far beyond the somewhat contemptuous but not unmerited 
reference to Czech political ‘romanticism, which combats the course of 
history by mere paper remonstrances’. On the whole, however, his 
compressed summary of racial troubles gives the foreign reader some clue 
to the rivalries and aspirations of German, Slav, and Latin in Cisleithania, 
though he might have done well to indicate the close bearing of economic 

Cc2 
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questions upon these rivalries. His interpretation, though it does not 
contain the whole truth, is absolutely true so far as it goes. In the words 
of Herr Charmatz’s favourite hero, Adolf Fischhof, ‘Austria is no accidental 
conglomeration, but a necessary political entity,’ which, ‘in order to secure 
its existence, must be the promoter of a high ethical idea.’ 

R. W. Seton-Watson. 


Camden Miscellany. Vol. xii. Camden Third Series, vol. xviii. (London : 
Royal Historical Society, 1910.) 


Tuts volume contains four interesting pieces. The first is a careful edition, 
by Mr. C. L. Kingsford, of Two London Chronicles, from the Collections 
of John Stow in the British Museum. The former of these runs from 
1523 to 1555 (its year commencing with the election of the lord mayor, 
29 October), the latter from 1547 to 1564. The second piece is the Life of 
Sir John Digby (1605-45) by a contemporary author, Edward Walsing- 
ham, now printed for the first time, by M. Georges Bernard. Sir John Digby, 
whose fame has been overshadowed by that of his elder brother Kenelm, 
was a typical roman catholic cavalier, loyal, brave, stubborn, and generous, 
loved by his dependants and soldiers, respected by his enemies. At the 
age of fourteen he was sent to Flanders to be educated, and four years 
later went to Italy. After this he served under the earl of Lindsey at sea, 
and then under the earl of Arundel against the Scots. During the Civil 
War he was active in his native districts, Buckinghamshire and Oxford- 
shire. His greatest exploit was the stubborn defence of Grafton House, 
near Towcester, with less than 200 men against several thousand of the 
enemy under Skippon. Prince Rupert failed to bring his promised relief, 
and Digby was forced to surrender. He was imprisoned in the Tower, and 
was exchanged for Colonel Buttler just before the royalist victory at 
Lostwithiel, He was appointed major-general of the army in the west, 
and was severely wounded in the arm at the siege of Taunton. He died 
on 16 July 1645 at Bridgewater, a few days before its capture by Fairfax. 
Walsingham concludes his work with a short character of Sir John, and 
some indifferent verse on him and other royalist leaders. The third piece, 
edited by Mr. H. E. Malden, is a diary kept by Adam Wheeler, drum to 
the Wilts militia, from 16 June to 9 July 1685. The regiment was present 
at Sedgemoor on 6 July, though not under fire, and as the prisoners 
passed on their way to Weston Church, Wheeler wrote down their number 
and description on his drumhead. 

The last piece is also the most valuable. It consists of a collection 
of documents, dating from 1596 to 1622 and 1820, which relate to common 
rights at Cottenham and at Stretham in Cambridgeshire, edited, with an 
introduction, by Archdeacon Cunningham. During the sixteenth century 
the enclosure of commons or waste lands surrounding villages caused 
much complaint and suffering. This was especially so in the districts round 
the Fens, where the land was almost useless for tillage, but excellent for 
pasture. There are records of disputes over pasture rights at Cottenham 
before 1596, but the agreement of forty-seven articles, between Sir William 
Hinde of Madingley, lord of the manor, and 130 inhabitants, signed on 
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20 November in that year, despite attempts in the next century to upset 
it, regulated the management of the common waste until the final enclosure 
in 1842—a remarkable instance of the stability of manorial government. 
A tithe schedule of 1622 shows that the produce of the manor consisted 
of cattle, sheep, pigs, hay, apples, pears, damsons, and plums. In 1820 
tithe was taken of cattle, sheep, pigs, foals, goslings, pigeons, eggs, hemp, 
and honey. The case of Stretham was in some ways parallel to that of 
Cottenham ; but instead of one masterly agreement we find records of 
constant quarrels between Sir Miles Sandys, lord of the manor, and his 
tenants, which resulted in a series of orders and by-laws from 1607 to 1622. 
The tithe was a further cause of dispute. The management of the waste 
of @ manor was as important as the tillage of the common fields, for no 
system of small holdings can be successfully worked without extensive 
rights of common. Hence the interest of these papers, which deal with 
a department of manorial economy for the study of which the printed 
materials are not abundant. J. E. W. Wa tis. 





Short Notices 


THE second part of Dr. Gisbert Brom’s Archivalia in Italié belangrijk 
voor de geschiedenis van Nederland (The Hague : Nijhoff, 1911) is concerned 
with the Vatican library, the contents of which are dealt with as the Vatican 
archives were treated in the preceding part (see ante, vol. xxv. 390f.). The 
eight groups of manuscripts which Dr. Brom has examined, Vatican, 
Palatine, Urbino, Reginae, Ottoboni, Capponi, Barberini, and Museo 
Borgiano, are each given a section of the volume headed by a succinct 
account of their several histories. The small number of items, only 
399 as against 2,650 dealt with in part i, has made it possible to print 
a good many of the more interesting documents, and extracts from many 
others, at length. As before, they throw some light on English history at 
points where it touches Dutch, and may be useful as supplementing the 
series of transcripts made for the Public Record Office. Not unexpectedly, 
the largest number of items comes from the great Barberini library, a con- 
siderable portion of which might well, like the Borghese papers, have been 
made a part of the Vatican archives. Perhaps the most interesting is an 
account, presumably by an Italian spy in the French service, of the 
secret negotiations between England, France, and Holland in 1672. The 
description of the unhappy Henrietta of Orleans by an English gentleman, 
the ‘ Cavalier Denodai’, is worth quoting: ‘ vivace d’ingegno, disinvolta 
nel parlare, soave ne’ tratti, gratiosa ne’ gesti, maestosa ne’ portamenti, 
vaga nel passeggio, vermiglia nel volto, negra negli occhi, mediocre in 
statura, grande nell’ animo, e generosa ne’ pensieri.’ C. J. 


Mr. E. A. Savage’s compendious volume on Old English Libraries 
(London: Methuen, 1911) well deserves its place in the series of ‘ The 
Antiquary’s Books’. It makes no attempt to be monumental and exhaus- 
tive; with discoveries yet being made in every direction the time for 
such a work is not come. Nor does it lay claim to first-hand research. 
Its purpose is to give a popular account of what is known about libraries 
in England, during the age of manuscripts—their size and distribution, the 
books they contained, and their founders. With this aim the authors— 
one of whom, Mr. J. Hutt, fell ill during the progress of the work—have 
searched far and wide among learned books and periodicals, and have 
brought together much material from scattered sources. From the 
number of those cited it would seem that little can have escaped them 
amongst the fleeting shades of periodical literature. The libraries of 
England are divided into three groups, according as they belonged to 
monasteries, cathedral and other churches, or universities and colleges. 
A great deal of information is brought together and arranged under 
these headings, and there are chapters on the making of books, the 
book trade, and private collections so far as they can be traced. In a 
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concluding chapter Mr. Savage discusses the'general contents of medieval 
libraries, and gives reasons for concluding that they were less dull than 
commonly appears. The illustrations are numerous and well chosen. The 
most permanent part of the book is contained in three appendixes. The 
first is a collection of prices recorded for books and their materials; it 
fills fifteen pages, and the sources carefully given show how widely the 
author has cast his nets. The second is a list of classics found in various 
medieval libraries. The third enumerates medieval libraries and collec- 
tions of books ; twenty-five pages being required, though the notices can 
only be brief. The present volume does not aim to give a history of 
learning in England during the middle ages: but a great deal may be 
derived from it on this subject, and it will prove a very useful handbook. 
P. 8. A. 


The Rev. William Cole, antiquary and topographer of Cambridge, 
the writer of the Cole MSS., lived from 1714 to 1782, and amassed an 
immense series of notes and memoranda. Mr. G. J. Gray’s Index to 
the Contents of the Cole Manuscripts in the British Museum (Cambridge : 
Bowes & Bowes, 1912) is accordingly a real boon to students of Cambridge 
and Cambridgeshire history, and is of interest to a much wider circle. 
Its production as an act of pietas to Cambridge must have been as pleasant 
to Mr. Gray as it is welcome to others. A key to the contents of Cole’s 
topographical and miscellaneous volumes doubles their value, and the 
methods of a trained indexer like Mr. Gray trebles it. The chief articles 


which will interest readers of general tastes are Bells, Bletchley (where 
Cole was rector), Dr. Zachary Grey, London, Drs. Lort and Moss, Oxford, 
Seals, Horace Walpole, and Browne Willis; and few counties are unrepre- 
sented. The introduction says all that is needed about the manuscripts 
themselves, and about the known portraits of Cole, one of which is repro- 
duced as a frontispiece. F. M. 


The Transactions of the Royal Historical Society for 1911 (3rd series, 
vol. v) include an important paper entitled ‘ Respublica Christiana’, in 
which Dr. Neville Figgis maintains that ‘in the middle ages church and 
state in the sense of two competing societies did not exist’, and traces the 
influence of the notion of the unity of the Christian society upon later 
political theory and practice. Mr. H. E. Malden writes on ‘ The Possession 
of Cardigan Priory by Chertsey Abbey ’, and examines the forgeries made 
to support the claim of Gloucester abbey (cf. ante, xx. 616 f., 1905). 
Dr. J.H. Wylie contributes ‘ Notes on the Agincourt Roll ’, and shows, with 
an elaborate appendix of documentary extracts, how defective the materials 
are for its reconstruction. Miss O. J. Dunlop illustrates ‘Some Aspects 
of early English Apprenticeship’. Professor Firth contributes a spirited 
paper on ‘ The Ballad History of the Reign of JamesI’. The Rev. C. E. 
Pike describes, unfortunately without references to authorities, ‘ The 
Intrigue to deprive the Earl of Essex [Arthur Capel] of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland’; and Miss M. Lane writes on ‘ The Relations between 
England and the Northern Powers, 1689-97 ’. A. 
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The Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society have now completed 
their eighth number and their second year. A good deal of space is taken 
up with reprints of the proceedings of small local churches, which are of 
value as typical, and with antiquarian matter ; there is also the inevitable 
revival of dead controversies and pamphlets. But there is much of histori- 
cal value. It is startling to learn that the whole number of baptist con- 
gregations that have been enumerated up to 1660 is only 115 of General 
and 131 of Particular Baptists. If baptists were so rare, must not the 
total number of unofficial congregations in England under the Common- 
wealth have been much smaller than we commonly suppose? There is 
a careful account by Dr. Thirtle of Peter Chamberlen, physician and 
sabbatarian, who has considerable space in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Dr. Whitley tells of several baptists who were ejected on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day ; and we learn that Newcomen, the inventor of 
steam-engines, was a baptist. The Transactions give equal attention to 
both branches of the baptist body, and are instructive and interesting in 
many ways. KE. W. W. 


The appearance of a second edition of Professor Rudolf Kittel’s Die 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1912) is an 
indication that this useful book, already noticed in these pages (ante, xxv. 
808, 1910), supplies a want. Professor Kittel has added several new 
illustrations, a number of footnotes, and some paragraphs (pp. 58-64, 135, 
141 f., 144, 145 f., 245 £.) on the excavations at Samaria, the patriarchal 
figures, composite writings, and other points. S. A. C. 


In the Second Interim Report on the Roman Forts at Castleshaw (Man- 
chester : University Press, 1911) Mr. F. A. Bruton gives further informa- 
tion about the Roman fort of Castleshaw, which is planted almost exactly 
over the Stanedge railway tunnel between Manchester and Huddersfield. 
Its excavation was begun in 1907 and continued in 1908: the results of 
1908 are now described. The account is carefully written and well 
illustrated, but the uncovering of the fort is still incomplete, and the 
historical results are therefore still somewhat indefinite. It would seem 
that the place was first established about a.p. 75, probably—though 
Mr. Bruton does not actually say this—at the time when Cerialis con- 
quered a part of the Brigantes ; it might, of course, have been occupied 
earlier, since the Romans probably reached Chester soon after a.p. 50, 
but of such early occupation no convincing proof has yet emerged. It 
was an earth-walled fort, and its arrangement suggests an area for tem- 
porary occupation with a smaller citadel inside which probably held a tiny 
permanent guard. It seems to have been abandoned not long after 
A.D. 120, and there its history ends. B. 


The history of the imperial towns of southern Italy from the fall of the 
exarchate til] the time when they were all absorbed by the Norman king- 
dom might well form the subject of a volume, in which we should read 
how the dukes of Naples first became for all practical purposes independent 
of the emperor, and then the rulers of Amalfi and Gaeta in the same way 
ceased to obey the Neapolitan dukes, while all the time these little states 
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by their adroit policy, and by the fact that they alone possessed a naval 
power, were able to defy Pope, Lombard, Frank, and Saracen. The docu- 
ments which are out best authority for the internal history of these states 
have, however, only recently been edited, and we must therefore for the 
present be content with monographs, of which Gaeta im frithen Mittelalter 
(8. bis 12. Jahrhundert), Beitriige zur Geschichte der Stadt, by Fraulein 
Margarete Merores (Gotha: Perthes, 1911), is an admirable example. 
Literary sources for the history of Gaeta hardly exist ; and the authoress, 
a pupil of Professor Hartmann, therefore bases her study almost entirely 
upon the invaluable documents contained in the Codex Cajetanus. After 
a history of Gaeta during the period covered by her work, she describes 
the character and development of the constitution, and then discusses 
the position held by the town of Gaeta, which, as she is able to show, 
was in the latter part of the period almost independent of the duke, and 
even made treaties on its own account, and the book ends with a similar 
account of the other portions of the duchy and the semi-independent 
counties which sprang out of it. The most interesting side of the 
subject is the constitutional history, that is, the method by which an inde- 
pendent city-state grew out of the centralized despotism of the later 
empire; but, though the author has given us an excellent study of the 
constitution of Gaeta, as the documents reveal it, she treats it too much 
as a thing of itself, and makes little attempt to show how the institutions 
arose or to connect them with those of other cities. For instance, she 
tells us that the comites were the landowners (p. 88), but does not suggest 
any explanation of the steps by which the title came to have this meaning. 
Dr. E. Meyer’s Italienische Verfassungsgeschichte, which must now be con- 
sidered the first authority on these matters, is never mentioned in the book, 
and his theory that the municipal constitutions of the empire maintained 
an uninterrupted existence through the dark ages is entirely neglected. 
The documentary evidence is used with accuracy and ability; but the state- 
ment that the death of John the patrician broke the last bond that united 
Gaeta to the empire (p. 25) is at least misleading, since the emperor’s name 
is mentioned in the Codex as late as 955, and we do not understand the 
meaning of the strange assertion that one of the hypati bore ‘the imperial 
title’ (p. 9). E. W. B. 


The aim of Dr. D. Pesl in Das Erbbaurecht, geschichtlich und wirt- 
schaftlich dargestellt (Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1910) is chiefly 
to assist in solving the housing problem in present-day Germany. As 
an introduction to the consideration of the economic situation in Germany, 
and as a basis for his legislative proposals, the author traces the history 
of leasing land in all the principal countries of Europe. This historical 
sketch, beginning with the superficies of Roman law and the Erbbaurecht 
of the German middle ages, is interesting; but its brevity—the whole 
sketch occupies only fifty pages—renders it of little real value to the 
historical scholar specially concerned with the subject. Those familiar 
with the history of the English leasehold will be interested in the author’s 
statement (pp. 7-8) that the Roman superficies was originally only a 
personal obligation as between the parties themselves, and did not become 
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a true proprietary interest in land until the praetor gave the necessary 
protective actions. Similarly, the English lease for years was originally 
looked upon as merely a personal covenant between the lessor and lessee, 
and did not acquire the rank of an estate in the land until the possession 
of the lessee was fully protected by writ. In the author’s remarks on the 
English lease (pp. 48-57) he has drawn attention to the interesting fact 
that England is exceptional in the prominence which it still gives to this 
form of landholding, whereas in all other European countries similar inter- 
ests in land have either disappeared altogether or become very insignifi- 
cant in modern times. In England Dr. Pesl’s interest is confined, for his 
present purposes, to the building lease (p. 51). H. D. H. 


In his Essai sur les Origines et la Fondation du Duché de Normandie 
(Paris: Champion, 1911) M. Prentout has given a useful sketch of the 
, history of Normandy from the earliest times to the close of the tenth 
century. The paucity of evidence for the Roman and Frankish periods 
inevitably produces in the narrative a certain disproportion, which is 
increased by the rather detailed treatment of certain much discussed but 
somewhat special problems, such as the Saxon settlements in the Bessin 
and the origin of Rollo. The chapter on the Saxons traverses the ground 
which the author has gone over in a recent number of the Revue 
Historique (July, 1911) under the title Littus Saxonicum, Saxones Bajo- 
cassini, Otlinga Saxonia ; the examination of the texts and place-names 
tends towards a negative conclusion, which, while admitting the fact of 
Saxon colonization, denies that it produced permanent and ascertainable 
results. With respect to the origin of Rollo, M. Prentout, originally a 
follower of Professor Steenstrup, was led first to abandon the theory that 
Rollo was a Dane and then, after temporary refuge in agnosticism, to 
accept the view that he was probably a Norwegian. Perhaps the middle 
ground was the safest ; it is easier to demolish the Danish view, or any 
other founded upon the authority of Dudo of St. Quentin, than it is to 
find confirmation for the version of the Norse saga, and after all the really 
significant fact is that the settlers of Normandy comprised representatives 
of both peoples. In any case it is well to have a new discussion of the 
question by one who will not be suspected of national prejudice. M, Pren- 
tout is quite right in challenging Professor Steenstrup’s easy acceptance 
of Lair’s optimism respecting the value of Dudo, whose De Moribus et 
Gestis is here called (p. 149) ‘ pas une ceuvre historique, mais une épopée et 
un écrit politique ’ ; certainly the students to whom this volume of lectures 
was originally addressed need to be warned at the outset against Dudo’s 
work. In a period where the available material is so scanty and for the 
most part so untrustworthy it would have been well, for pedagogicalreasons 
at least, to bring out more clearly the importance of the charter of Charles 
the Simple which shows Rollo and his followers established on the Eure pro 
tutela regni in 918. With reference to the chronology of the events of 911, 
there is a curious slip on p. 194by which in sabbato is rendered ‘on Sunday’ ; 
but as this is counterbalanced by an error of a day in the calculation, the 
author’s argument remains unaffected. Doubtless the printer should bear 
the responsibility (p. 127) for placing Wace under Henry I. C. H. H. 
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The scale of Mr. Alfred Harvey’s work on The Castles and Walled 
Towns of England (London: Methuen, 1911) precludes its author from 
describing more than a limited number of typical examples of medieval 
castles. He traces the evolution of the English castle from the rectangular 
keep through the shell keep and circular keep to the keepless castle 
and finally the concentric castle of Edwardian times, and gives examples 
of each. His instances are well chosen and described in detail, though too 
rarely accompanied by plans, without which any architectural account, 
however explicit, must give a confused impression to any reader who is 
not already familiar with the building under discussion. The blame for 
this probably attaches less to the author than to the limitations imposed 
upon all popular handbooks ; and it should be remembered that photo- 
graphs are both cheaper to reproduce and are more attractive in them- 
selves than ground-plans. Mr. Harvey is naturally much influenced by 
Mr. G. T. Clark’s treatment of the same subject, and is inclisied, in spite 
of recent research, to follow him in regarding the motte and bailey type of 
castle as of Saxon origin. The arguments for and against Mr. Clark’s 
theory are set out at pp. 54-9. An attempt is made to give in an appendix 
a list of all known castles in England and Wales. Ifthe book comes to be 
corrected for a second edition, the appendix should be very thoroughly 
revised ; since, at a moderate estimate, about a quarter of the names given 
in it are misspelt or are given in obsolete forms. Thus in Northumber- 
land alone we have Bunaden for Burradon, Hennell for Clennell, High- 
farland for Heiferlaw, Whelping Kirk for Kirkwhelpington, and so forth. 
The most original and best executed portion of the book is contained 
in the sixty pages dealing with walled towns. Here Mr. Harvey gives 
short notes of all English towns that possess or are known to have possessed 
fortifications. The subject is one that might have been given a volume 
to itself, but Mr. Harvey’s notes are well worth having, even in their 
present brief form. It cannot be said that they attain accuracy on every 
point, e.g. the statement at p. 235 that the town walls of Newcastle were 
not carried along the river-bank is incorrect. One of the finest examples 
of our walled towns—Berwick-upon-Tweed—is omitted from the list, 
presumably because it is regarded as being in Scotland. 4H. H. E. C. 


In the first part of his Studien iiber Otto von Freising, which appeared in 
the Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir dltere Deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
xxxvii. 1, Dr. Adolf Hofmeister, after treating of Otto’s family and 
surroundings, gives an admirable account of the conditions of his life as 
a student in France. He begins by describing the schools of Rheims and 
Paris just before Otto’s time, and then goes through the list of his con- 
temporaries as students. Finally, he considers those of his teachers who 
had most influence upon him as shown in his writings. The notes and 
references are remarkably complete, and add to the value of an uncom- 
monly interesting study. R. L. P. 


Every student will be grateful to the syndics of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press for printing The Royal Charters of the City of Lincoln, tran- 
scribed and translated with an introduction by Dr. Walter de Gray Birch 
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(1911), but sorry for them that it contains so many errors. The earliest 
charter is an original of Henry I1; the latest is of 1696. One of the 
most interesting is of December 1546, in which Henry VIII takes 
upon himself the office of a bishop and grants to Lincoln the appro- 
priation of three rectories and ordains vicarages. Besides charters, the 
editor prints letters patent of Henry VI and two French deeds of the 
reign of Edward II concerning the wool trade. An English translation 
of all the deeds is given at the foot of the page, but it is so bald that 
it will be of no value to those who have no Latin. What will they 
understand by ‘we have granted them quittance of murder’ (instead 
of ‘to be quit of fines for murder’)? Moreover, the translator can 
have had no idea what the charters really mean: thus si aliquis emerit 
terram ... de burgagio Lincolie is rendered ‘ if any one shall have bought 
land of the Burgage of Lincoln’ (p. 2).. On the next two pages there 
is a storm ‘of blunders. The phrase si quis a recto defecit is translated 
‘if any one shall have failed in the right’; terras et tenuras et vadia sua 
et debita sua omnimoda iuste habeant quicunque eis debeat is translated 
‘that their lands and tenures and wages and all manner of their debts 
be held justly whoever owes them anything’. The charter ends reddendo 
per annum novies viginti libras numero de Lincolnia cum omnibus pertinen- 
tits: the editor is unaware that this was the fee-farm that had always been 
paid (p. xiv) and declares that it was a new payment, made ‘ in return for 
these truly valuable concessions’, and his translation is amazing— yielding 
yearly nine score pounds of Lincoln tale with all the appurtenances ;’ 
he does not notice that de Lincolnia goes with reddendo, and that numero 
means that the money would not have to be assayed. In the glossary 
(p. 297) under ‘ numerus de Lincolnia’ he discusses whether there was 
‘any special numeration or method of counting used in Lincoln’, and 
suggests nummo for numero because there was a mint at Lincoln ; and in 
the introduction (p. xiv) he renders the words ‘nine score pounds of 
Lincoln money’. On p. 49 he has misunderstood absque eo quod. 
On p. xxxiii there is some perverse learning. Henry IV granted a fair 
at Lincoln on the feast of the burial of St. Hugh ; the date, 17 November, 
is given in any calendar, even the calendar of the Prayer Book; 
but the editor fixes on 29 June, the day of the boy Hugh, whom the 
Jews were supposed to have crucified. On p. 96 aliqui ad gerendum 
huiusmodi officitum dignius minime haberentur is rendered ‘ some would 
be chosen to bear such office who were not worthy’, and two lines later 
de remedio summe oportuno providere, ‘ at this most opportune moment 
to provide a remedy ; ’ again, on p. 76 colligere non possunt in communitatis 
depressionem, ‘cannot collect on account of the depression of the com- 
monalty.’ The charter of Henry II is described as relating to ‘ the 
method of collecting the fee-farm’ (p. xiii), but the charter does not 
mention this matter at all. Another charter of Henry II says that no 
foreign merchants are to stay in Lincoln to dye their cloth or sell it by 
retail (ad taleam), except those that are in the guild and contribute to the 
payments of the town (qui sunt in gilda et ad omnes consuetudines ville). 
The editor’s summary is ‘ this charter requires the actual presence of the 
merchant who dyed or retailed his cloths in Lincoln, and confirms the 
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customs’; in the glossary vendere ad taleam is explained to mean ‘ sell 
by tally, not by weight’. When was cloth sold by weight? In 1301 
Edward I granted the citizens to be exempt from murage, pavage, pontage, 
wharfage, stallage, and terrage throughout the realm ; no doubt terrage and 
stallage mean ‘ pitching pence ’, but the editor’s version is that the citizens 
were to be ‘ exempt from dues on crops’. Ofacharter of Henry III (p. xvii) 
we are told ‘ a new provision is that of the erection of a Merchant Guild ’ ; 
but the merchant guild is mentioned in all the charters from the beginning, 
and the first charter of Henry II says that it existed in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. In 1447 the king gave permission to the mayor and 
commonalty to acquire land in mortmain ; the editor’s remark (p. xxxvii) 
is that if Lincoln had been a corporate body, this licence would have been 
unnecessary, What does he mean? It would be easy to make this list 
of errors twice as long. The misprints are not many: p. xxi, |. 1, heart 
should be hurt; p. 4, l. 6, terre et tenure should be terras et tenuras as on 
p. 10; p. 96, 1. 13, quod should be inserted before absit ; p. 96, 1. 16, apor- 
tuno for oportuno ; pp. 131 and 132, ob olim should be ab olim; probably 
devenerunt on p. 160 should be devenerint. C. 


The Pontifical of Magdalen College, edited by the Rev. H. A. Wilson 
(London: Henry Bradshaw Society, 1910), is a valuable piece of work, 
as the editor’s name would naturally bespeak. His more thorough study 
of the manuscript has thrown further light on its history, and it is clear 
that at some date it was somehow connected with Hereford, since the 
names of three members of the Sparry family of Woolhope in that county 
are scribbled in its margins. The editor found that these names could not 
be verified in the Woolhope registers, and we hear that Mr. John Amphlett, 
of Clent Cottage, Stourbridge, who is interested in the family, is unable 
to identify them. The name, however, occurs repeatedly in the Fran- 
ciscan Registers of Birmingham,) and it is natural to suspect that the 
signatories may not have been Anglicans. Shakespeares, we may note, 
occur in these Franciscan Registers, and a Sparry marriage took place at 
Snitterfield, the parish of the Ardens. The vicar of Woolhope might have 
mentioned that there were Sparrys in the neighbourhood if not in his 
parish as late as 1890. Six of the family were matriculated at Oxford 
about the time the Pontifical came to the Magdalen library. The editor 
holds, and with reason, that the Pontifical, originating at Canterbury, 
found its way to the church of the Black Friars at Hereford before 1448. 
It is possible perhaps to guess that it was William Courtenay (1342 ?-96), 
successively occupant of the Hereford, London, and Canterbury sees, 
through whom the transference of the book took place, the more so as he 
was the only bishop of Hereford for at least three centuries who was 
translated to Canterbury, and we find him associated (e.g. in 1382) with 
the Black Friars. If this be sound, probably we may argue also that 
Simon Langham gave the Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. (B) to Ely, 
for his will? specifies gifts to Langham and Ely churches. Other- 


1 Phillimore’s Warwickshire Registers, vols. ii, iii, iy. 
® Dict. of Nat. Biogr. xxxii. 100. 
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wise Thomas Arundel (archbishop 1396-1414) might be suggested. All 
these three prelates, it may be observed, were diocesans when Richard II 
and his consort were crowned ; and the coronation order, studied in the 
light of the notes supplied by the editor, seems to support the view 
that the book might have been discarded in favour of a later work 
about the date we have suggested, for about 1315 the Liber regalis 
seems to have come into use. One or two features of interest may be 
noticed. The original text, like the modern Anglican, had no rubric (p. 177, 
n. 15) as to what next should be done after a child was baptized. In 
the form for ordaining priests, if we understand aright, there is an interest- 
ing survival from the conception found in the Didache that the members 
of the church form as it were one loaf. The bishop blesses the ordinands in 
the form ‘ Deus . . . munus tue benedictionis infunde: ut... purum et 
immaculatum ministerii sui donum custodiant et per obsequium plebis tue 
panem et vinum in corpus et sanguinem filii tui immaculata benedictione 
transforment: et inviolabili karitate in virum perfectum in mensuram 
etatis plenitudinis Christi . . . spiritu sancto pleni appareant’. But this 
and other interesting points of liturgical development belong rather to 
the theologian. The symbol f seems to be unexplained. D. 


La Vie paroissiale en France au XIIT* Siécle, by Madame Olga Dobiache- 
Rojdestvensky (Paris: Picard, 1911), is based upon considerable research. 
The author has examined forty-five sets of synodical statutes, sixteen sets 
of statutes promulgated by bishops otherwise than in synod, and seven 
records of proceedings at visitations, episcopal or archidiaconal. Most 
of this material is unprinted, and her general account of the contents, 
fortified by ample extracts at the foot of the page, is of real value. She 
duly notes the amount of repetition that is found in the canons, and 
points out the common origin in the third and fourth Lateran Councils 
or in old compilations such as Theodore and Bede. But the more im- 
portant part is the picture of clerical life drawn from local canons and 
diocesan records. Proportion would have been better preserved had the 
writer’s horizon been wider, and her instances used to illustrate fuller 
generalizations than can be derived from one class of documents. But 
even for France her reading has been narrow, and though she cites some 
German literature, no English writer is mentioned. On some topics, 
such as neglect of clerical duty, quarrels over procurations and tithes, and 
abuses in regard to wills, her illustrations are ample, and confirm our 
information as to the customs of the century elsewhere ; but her evidence 
as to the general continuance of clerical marriage is more important. 
The share of the parish clergy in the suppression of heresy in southern 
France is an interesting point. Subjects on which a more general survey 
would have modified the author’s severity are advowsons and the vacation 
of benefices through death. The obliquity of patrons and presentees 
cannot be inferred from episcopal denunciations, which are merely moves 
in the long conflict over patronage ; and any one who has had to do with 
the dilapidations of an English living will understand, and allow for, the 
irritation of the thirteenth century. Indeed, as we should have expected, 
the facts in France are very like those in England. This useful book would 
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have been better if a certain tone of superiority, and even of hostility, 
had been absent, E. W. W. 


The second volume of the British Society of Franciscan Studies, 
entitled Fratris Iohannis Pecham quondam Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis 
Tractatus tres de Paupertate (Aberdeen: University Press, 1910), con- 
tains three treatises now printed for the first time: (1) selections from 
Pecham’s Tractatus Pauperis or De Paupertate Evangelica, edited by 
Mr. A, G. Little; (2) his Tractatus contra Fratrem Robertum Kilwardby, 
edited by Professor Felice Tocco; and (3) a poetical Defensio Fratrum 
Mendicantium, edited by Mr. C. L. Kingsford. Each writing has an 
illuminating introduction by its editor The publication of these treatises 
contributes a valuable addition to our knowledge of the great controversy 
between the mendicants and the secular clergy in the thirteenth century, 
and of the relations between the two great mendicant orders inter se. The 
sympathies of most modern readers will be curiously divided. When 
Pecham is defending his order against the mere abuse of worldly opponents, 
most of us will feel that he has much to say for himself, if it is clear enough 
that the reality fell further behind the ideal than he is willing to admit. 
When he attempts to defend the position that the wealth of which they 
enjoyed so ample a command was not really property because they 
enjoyed merely the usus and not the dominium of it, we must marvel 
that well-meaning men can have been imposed upon by such transparent 
sophisms. The treatise against Kilwardby will surprise many readers by 
showing how much difference already, c. 1270, there was on this subject 
between the two nominally mendicant orders, a difference which already 
prepared the way for the time when the Dominican Inquisitors were 
devoting their chief energies to the persecution of the Spiritual Franciscans. 
Here we carnot but acknowledge that the advantage in the matter of 
reasonableness and good sense lies on the side of the Dominican; but. 
perhaps the strongest impression that is left on one’s mind by the treatise 
is astonishment at the fact that so little of the spirit of St. Francis remains 
even in the man who is nominally defending his ideas, E. 


The Tractatus contra Kilwardby is also printed in Professor Tocco’s 
La Quistione della Poverta nel Secolo xiv secondo nuovi Documenti (Naples : 
Perrella, 1910). The rest of this work is devoted to the documents 
bearing on the same subject, most of it being occupied by the opinions 
given by the various cardinals and others in answer to the queries of 
John XXII with regard to the doctrine of the Spiritual Franciscans that 
Christ had no dominium in anything, and that the highest degree of 
perfection required a similar abnegation. The reader will be surprised 
at the number of opinions and shades of difference which were possible upon 
the subject, and will note with interest that a few of the cardinals seem 
to have been sufficiently in advance of their age to hold that the theory 
was absurd, but that there was no reason why it should be treated and per- 
secuted as heretical. The contents of the documents are admirably 
summarized and exhibited in their historical setting by Professor Tocco. 

F. 
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Part xxvii of the publications of the Canterbury and York Society 
(London, 1911) contains the few remaining entries in Stephen of Graves- 
end’s register, covering the years 1333 to 1338. These take up the first 
ten pages, while the other 150 which complete the volume are occupied by 
appendices. The first of these is both important and interesting—a list 
of institutions and collations to benefices within the diocese from 1321 
to 1338, with the name of the person presented and of the patron. Another 
useful appendix is the fifth, which puts together an itinerary of the bishops 
of London from 1306 to 1337, as far as is possible from the registers. For 
most years, of course, if the itinerary were to be anything like complete, 
this source would need to be largely supplemented by others. H. J 


In the second volume of his Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry V (London : 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1911) Mr. R. C. Fowler completes the reign. 
Military preparations, and provision for the equipment and maintenance 
of the army in France are prominent, and contain a variety of useful 
details. There are several interesting entries with regard to ships and 
shipbuilding, which illustrate the attention paid by Henry V to the 
development of the navy. As regards home affairs, there are numerous 
references to Oldcastle’s lands ; one of Henry’s first acts after his return 
to England in 1421 was to direct inquiry to be made on a petition of 
Joan Cobham as to lands which she claimed to be hers of right and not 
liable to forfeiture (p. 322). Of greater interest is a pardon to John Prest, 
vicar of Chesterton, in Warwickshire, for having received Oldcastle at 
Chesterton in August 1415 (p. 372). Of other personal references the most 
noteworthy are two to John Malvern, the physician (pp. 30, 438), and to 
Friar John Randolph (Queen Joanna’s confessor), who is described as 
late of the house of Friars Minor at Shrewsbury (p. 271). Of a different 
character is a commission for the arrest of ‘one assuming the name of 
Frer Tuk and other evildoers of his retinue who have committed divers 
murders, &c.’, in Surrey and Sussex (p. 84) ; this early illustration of the 
Robin Hood legend had not escaped Stow (Annales, p. 352). A series of 
documents attested in France between 1417 and 1420 (pp. 331-4) illustrate 
the king’s movements during those years. Another series is of interest 
for Henry’s English progress in 1421; he was at Leicester on 19 to 27 
March, at York on 4 and 5 April, at Howden on 8 and 11 April, and at 
Lincoln and Newark on 15 April (pp. 370-2). A lengthy document (pp. 183- 
95) deals with the settlement of disputes between the bishop of Ely and 
the monks of his cathedral church as to their respective rights and tenures. 
An inspeximus and confirmation to the priory of St. Bartholomew, Smith- 
field, gives five new charters of the twelfth century (pp. 239-45). We may 
notice a few errors and oversights in names. Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Worcester, seems to be confused on p. 400 with his namesake, the earl 
of Warwick, under whom this entry is indexed. Humby (Hambye) in 
Normandy (p. 411), and Montreu Fauteyon (p. 435), i.e. Montereau-faut- 
Yonne, are not identified. St. Weneppa, Cornwall (p. 359) is no doubt 
Gwennap. C. L. K. 
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A pamphlet by Dr. Johannes Sieber entitled Zur Geschichte des Reichs- 
matrikelwesens im ausgehenden Mittelalter (Leipziger Historische Abhand- 
lungen, No. 24 (Leipzig: Quelle & Meyer, 1910) sketches the develop- 
ment of the taxation of the German states in the form of matricular 
contributions, the only one ever practised in the older empire and still an 
important one in the present. It was a compromise between the feudal levy 
of military contingents (the commutation of which into money, though 
started in 1487, was deprecated as late as 1521) and the vain attempts 
at the direct taxation of property for the benefit of the federation. The 
great wealth of materials relevant to this question, which is chiefly con- 
tained in printed and unprinted records of the diets, illustrates the capricious 
character of the imperial administration. In the parliamentary experience 
of a century, when the diet was at times held almost yearly, no standards 
and rules of assessment were able to unite upon themselves the contending 
forces of the government and the different elements in the federated 
states, although there appears to have been a hitherto unappreciated 
tradition already during the last period from the matricula of Constance, 
1507, onwards (cf. p. 19). And the gross mistakes the chancery used 
to commit in the identification of the assessed states merely prove to 
what an incredible extent also the yield of the taxation was left to 
chance. The most prominent general feature in the mass of detailed 
information collected by Dr. Sieber is the slow process of the formation 
of the larger states by the swallowing up of the lesser ecclesiastical 
and secular territories. The economic resources of the larger towns, which 
enabled them to resist this movement as a pretty solid corporation of 
immediate members of the empire, subjected them on the other hand from 
the outset to disproportionate assessments. C. B. 


A leading type of imperial town is depicted by Dr. Raimund Steinert 
in his essay on Das Territorium der Reichsstadt Miihlhausen, i. (Forschungen 
zur Erwerbung, Verwaltung und Verfassung der Mithlhiuser Dérfer, No. 23 of 
the same collection). That the specialization of political power represented 
by the territorial economy of this and so many other cities of central 
Germany was a result of the decline of their commercial and industrial 
activity may be argued from the fact (p. 34) that the corporation, being 
in reality a small aristocracy of landlords, exploited the surrounding 
agrarian population both as an exclusive source of victuals and raw produce 
and as an equally exclusive market for their own trades. Compared to 
this indirect dependence it is true that the direct pressure of ‘ public’ services 
and taxes does not appear to have weighed heavily on the subject villages, 
no doubt owing to the valuable rights and powers of self-government 
which markedly distinguished them from the contemporary constitution 
of the estates of the nobility. Later on, indeed, the rulers had recourse 
to an excise which came very near extortion, and destroyed their character 
long before their mediatization by Prussia in 1802. In analysing the details 
of this administrative system Dr. Steinert seems on the whole to underrate 
the consistent tendency of class rule so unmistakable, e. g.,in the differentia- 
tion of citizen and peasant assessment to the Geschoss (pp. 39-45). The 
problem of the attitude of the Miihlhausen villages in the peasants’ rising 
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of 1525 (p. 89) is hardly to be got over by satirical remarks on Zimmer- 
mann’s Fabeleien. The statement that the village of Sollstedt, the only 
noble estate in the territory, was the only one ‘ uf der Beschedigungk des 
Adels mit gewest ’, proves nothing. 


In her preface to her life of Mary Tudor, Queen of France (London : 
Methuen, 1911) Miss Mary Croom Brown refers to ‘ the present incorrigible 
habit of valuing personality above ceremony’. The epithet is perhaps 
ironical ; at any rate there is much less personality than ceremony in the 
life of Henry VIII’s younger sister, who hardly appears above the surface 
except in 1514-16, during which she married first Louis XII to suit 
English policy, and secondly Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, to suit 
herself. The latter romantic episode is told at length by Miss Croom 
Brown from original sources ; but her unpublished materials are drawn 
for the most part from the wardrobe accounts, and deal mainly with 
Mary’s clothes. The political chapters introduced to explain Mary’s 
marriage with Louis XII are hardly so happy. To say that Ferdinand 
‘did nothing’ in 1511 while the English expedition lay cooped up at 
Passages (p. 38) is a misleading method of expressing the fact that he used 
it as a screen from the French, behind which he proceeded to conquer 
Spanish Navarre. Nor is it correct to represent the action of the English 
government from 1509 to 1511 as Henry VIII’s personal policy. In details, 
too, Miss Croom Brown will mislead her readers out of deference to her 
original authorities. No doubt Poynings’s name was generally spelt 
Ponynges (p. 34), but Miss Croom Brown’s readers would not without 
help identify him with the famous lord-deputy of Ireland. Wolsey’s 
secretary, too, was not Sir Richard Pace (p. 232), but Dr. Richard Pace, 
afterwards dean of St. Paul’s; and the battle of ‘ Novarro’ (p. 47) is 
more familiar under another spelling. The statement (p. 110) that ‘in 
spite of Dr. Brewer’ it was Anne and not Mary Boleyn who accom- 
panied the queen to France in 1514 is far too categorical; the balance 
of evidence has shifted back, since Friedmann wrote, in Brewer’s favour. 
There is little to tell of Mary’s life after 1516, but Miss Croom Brown might 
have let us know the date of her death: the latest year mentioned in the 
text is 1528-9, and we are then told that ‘she died on Midsummer’s Day, 
says Hall; on June 26, says the Heralds’ College’. Of course a student 
could discover that the year was 1533, but we doubt if this volume is 
designed for students. It might also have been worth while stating that 
Mary’s only son, who, as Miss Croom Brown says, ‘ might have been king 
of England,’ died on 1 March 1534. There are a number of illustrations, 
most of which, however, have been reproduced before. Ae, 2. 


The January number of the Revue Historique contains an article by 
Madame Inna Lubimenko on Les Marchands anglais en Russie au X VI? Siécle, 
for the purpose of which the author has had the advantage of being able to 
draw upon Russian authorities inaccessible to most English students, though 
one of them, it seems (Tolstoi, The First Forty Years of Intercourse betaveen 
England and Russia), was published in 1875 in Russian and English, and 
another (by Klutchevsky) is, we believe, in process of translation. Although 
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vol. ii of Dr. W. R. Scott’s recent work on the JointStock Companies contains 
a much fuller account of the commercial activities of the Russia Company 
which the writer had not, apparently, the opportunity of consulting, her 
article is still of distinct interest and value to English readers, and empha- 
sizes the value of the English contribution to Russian civilization. G. U. 


In The History of the Great Moghuls, vol. ii (Calcutta: Thacker, 
Spink & Co., 1911), Mr. Pringle Kennedy continues his narrative from the 
death of Akbar to the sack of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739, winding up with 
a brief epilogue on subsequent events and a few reflections on the lessons to 
be learnt from the history of India under her Moghul rulers. In a modest 
preface the author describes his aim as being merely to furnish ‘ the man 
in the street’ with a little more knowledge than he already possesses 
on the subject ; and this being so, detailed criticism would be out of place. 
The book is admittedly a compilation from well-known authorities ; it is 
written in an easy, not to say slipshod, style, and contains some fairly 
obvious inaccuracies. G. 


In his Ford Lectures, delivered at Oxford in 1910 on Anglo-Dutch 
Rivalry during the first half of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1911), the Rev. George Edmundson has singled out a very marked and 
interesting epoch of history. The competition of powers for the succession 
to the medieval agents of European commerce, Germany and the southern 
peninsulas, even if one leaves on one side the secondary parts taken by 
France and Sweden, is so vast a subject both with regard to geographical 
area and political action that it becomes as unavoidable as it is difficult 
to concentrate research and narrative round some fixed point of view. 
As such a point Mr. Edmundson has not inappropriately chosen the 
diplomatic intercourse between England and Holland. The main subjects 
on which the economic interests of the two nations first clashed, the 
questions of the herring and whale fisheries in the North Sea, the English 
cloth and the Indian spice trade, are very well brought out, though the 
chief contrast of later times, that of west Indian colonization, does not 
seem to have been then much noticed in politics. The disadvantage to which 
England was subjected almost along the whole line by possessory titles of its 
rival appears to have been greatly increased by the unwise policy of the 
first two Stuarts, whose ineffective ambition is strangely set off against 
the consistent and well-directed pertinacity of the Dutch aristocracy. 
The diplomacy of men like the Oldenbarnevelts, Jacob Cats, and Aerssen 
van Sommelsdijk, while outwardly yielding to the arrogance of the kings, 
succeeded in evading James I’s fishery order of 1609 for more than 
a generation and at the same time upholding their own new regulations 
about the import of English cloth against the protests of the growing 
English industry. It was not until the rebellion and the commonwealth 
that England was for the first time able to make good the pretensions 
of the deposed dynasty. In an appendix Mr. Edmundson has brought 
together his larger notes, among which are useful little monographs, for 
instance, on the Merchant Adventurers and on the British troops in 
Dutch service. C. B. 
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The anonymous author of The First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (London: Longmans, 1910) forestalls criticism by the state- 
ment that he ‘does not labour under the delusion that he has written 
a book’, His aim has been a mere compilation of passages bearing on 
the lives and characters of his hero and heroine, and the result of this 
industry, excellently bound, printed, and illustrated, will doubtless 
afford pleasure and interest to the general reader. Its historical value 
is negligible, but it possesses at least one merit not always found in works 
of this class; the numerous quotations have been selected at first-hand, 
and all references are duly given. Moreover, while the compilation is 
avowedly based on Clarendon’s History and the Duchess of Newcastle’s 
Life of her husband, it is not confined to extracts from these well-worn 
sources. The Reports of the Historical MSS. Commission, the Calendars of 
Domestic State Papers, and other collections and contemporary works 
have been pressed into the service. The whole is linked together by 
comments discursive, conversational, and occasionally inaccurate. The 
position of Newcastle as excepted from pardon by parliament (p. 162) 
was by no means unique; he had in that misfortune many companions 
among the royalist leaders, including Prince Rupert himself. Rupert was 
not twenty-two, but nearly twenty-five in July 1644 (p. 140). It was the 
elder George, Lord Goring, created earl of Norwich, November 1644, who 
aspired to the governorship of the prince of Wales, not his son the cavalry 
general (p. 76). The famous ‘ Bess of Hardwick’ is scarcely recogniz- 
able under the name of ‘ Margaret’ (p. 3). And it seems a pity to spoil 
Wotton’s aphorism regarding ambassadors by a transposition of words: the 
contemporary translation approved by Wotton, ‘sent to lie abroad,’ contains 
a double-entendre lacking in ‘ sent abroad to lie’ (p. 8). E. S. 


The Catalogue of Tracts of the Civil War and Commonwealth Period 
relating to Wales and the Borders, printed at the private printing press of 
the library, contains the titles and descriptions of 264 tracts to be found 
in the National Library of Wales. It is arranged on the lines of the 
catalogue of the Thomason Tracts, and although the collection is by 
no means a complete one, the catalogue will be a useful guide to the 
contemporary publications relating to Wales. It includes, besides the 
tracts dealing with the war and with political affairs, a certain number 
of pieces written by or about Welshmen and a few satirical tracts. The full 
title, the date of issue, and the sizes are given, and there is a short intro- 
duction and a good index. The catalogue is interleaved, and contains 
a scale of metric and English measurements. oo me F. 


Miss Lucy Sealy states the object of her book, Champions of the Crown 
(London: Methuen, 1911), as twofold—an analysis of the motives and 
ideals that led men of very various disposition and circumstance to embrace 
the royal cause in the Great Civil War, and a vindication of the cavaliers in 
general as men of honest, earnest purpose who, no less than their opponents, 
took up arms ‘ upon conscience of religion and law’. To this end she offers 
ten short sketches of prominent royalist leaders, nobles, statesmen, country 
gentlemen, and professional soldiers, born and bred in different districts 
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and of widely divergent character and outlook. The plan of these sketches, 
which deal chiefly with the conduct of the war, involves inevitable repeti- 
tion, and though they are well illustrated and pleasantly written, they add 
nothing to the knowledge of the historical student. They follow well- 
beaten paths and are largely drawn from well-known sources, such as 
Clarendon and Lloyd. Certain other quotations have a rather second- 
hand aspect, but no references are given. There are a number of small 
inaccuracies, of which the most notable occurs on p. 81, where the seizure 
of the king by the army in December 1648 is confused with the earlier seizure 
at Holmby by Cornet Joyce in June 1647. The message quoted on p. 196 
was not addressed to Prince Charles, but to the duke of York; Prince 
Rupert owed his sobriquet of ‘le Diable’ to his own family, not to his 
foes (p. 155); his marriage certificate exists, though its legality has not 
been fully established (p. 200), and a frequent mention of Langdale (p. 56) 
may be found in the annals of the exiled court. E. S. 


Professor Firth has brought out a revised edition of his Ford Lectures 
of 1900-1 on Cromwell’s Army (London: Methuen, 1912), which we 
reviewed in January 1903 (xviii. 169 f.). The new features of the book are 
a preface giving references to the recent literature of the subject and 
a series of capital illustrations. H. 


In his Histoire des Princes de Condé au XVIII* Siécle (Paris: Plon, 


1911) General de Piépape has given a useful account of Henri Jules, 
Louis III, and the duke of Bourbon-Condé. The title of the volume is not 
quite accurate, for the period dealt with is from 1643 to 1743. The atti- 
tude of the author to his subject is unlike that of the majority of biographers. 
For the three princes, notably the last, General de Piépape expresses 
profound contempt. As soldiers and as rulers in Burgundy and Chantilly 
capable work was done by Henri Jules and Louis III. As public men they 
rendered service to their country not entirely unworthy of the great name 
they bore, but their private life was immoral to a high degree. The 
author gives us an account of the ceremonial employed at the opening 
of the Pays d’états of Burgundy in 1697, whereas we wished to hear about 
its doings. The parts played by the intendant, the captains, and the 
sergeants in the state entry are not of much interest; on the other hand, 
we should have been glad to hear more about the ‘ gratuitous gift’ and 
the manner of arranging the incidence of it. Finot, the physician, 
makes it clear that Henri Jules was as mad as he was debauched. His 
mother could scarcely read or write, but he was a cultured man. The 
last prince was more odious than either of his predecessors. Monsieur 
le Duc, as he was styled, was of brutal mind and manners, the slave 
of his mistress the Marquise de Prie, who was the pensioner of Walpole. 
For about three years Fleury allowed him to act as first minister, and in 
1726 the duke and the mistress were exiled. The book furnishes us with 
an acute insight into society in France, and enables us to see that the 
policy of Louis XIV left his nobility helpless and powerless when the 
evolution came. R. H. M. 
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The last instalment of the Calendar of the Court Minutes of the East 
India Company, 1644-9, by Miss E. B. Sainsbury, with an introduction and 
notes by Mr. W. Foster (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1912), finds and leaves 
the Company at the point of disruption. Its treatment by the king and 
his courtiers had not been such as to encourage loyalty. At the same time 
its claim to a monopoly depended upon a royal grant ; and unless similar 
privileges could be obtained by a parliamentary ordinance, its position 
was merely precarious. Its old enemy, William Courteen, met with 
financial failure ; but a new competitor arose in the person of one Maurice 
Thomson, with whom the East India Company had finally to join forces. 
Thomson was preoccupied with the idea of founding a colony on the little 
island of Assada, to the north-east of Madagascar, a not very hopeful 
enterprise! With the help of Mr. Foster’s notes it is possible to under- 
stand the complicated transactions of the joint stocks and of the first 
and second general voyages. When we consider the background of war and 
lawlessness our wonder is that the trade went on as smoothly as it did. 
In 1645 the master of one of the ships sailed home on a privateering venture 
on behalf of the king. ‘He came with the shipp, &c., safe into Bristoll 
and there made awaie with what was found in the shipp, yet that was 
not an end of his villanie, but others also suffered much from his deprada- 
tions and robberies in those parts.’ Although the events of the volume 
do not often take us into the general political history of the time, on 
economic and antiquarian grounds it is none the less valuable. 


H. E. E. 


In his lucid account of Religious Liberty under Charles II and James II 
(Cambridge : University Press, 1911) Mr. Russell Smith has done a careful 
piece of work. The Clarendon Code, the Test Acts, the Exclusion Bills do 
not suggest that the age in which these measures were passed was a tolerant 
one. In spite, however, of this legislation the author draws attention to 
the opinion of thoughtful men of the same period, and he has not much 
difficulty in showing that a definite theory of religious liberty was asserted 
by the nonconformists, the national theologians, and the whigs. The 
contemporary accusation that nonconformists were seditious Mr. Russell 
Smith dismisses too lightly. As a matter of fact they were not seditious, 
but as a matter of opinion they were deemed to be so. The essence of 
Roman catholicism was supposed to be a belief in the deposing power, 
and from this point of view Roman catholics and dissenters were identified. 
Many annotations could easily be given in proof of this statement. For 
instance, in Leslie’s The Rehearsal it is solemnly declared, ‘ The Puritans 
were mere tools to the Jesuits (as they are to this day), from whom they 
learned the deposing doctrine, and to set up the private spirit against 
the Holy Scriptures, and all the authority of the Church.’ It is evident 
that so long as dissenters were looked upon as disloyal, so much the more 
remote were the prospects of their toleration. Mr. Russell Smith discusses 
with much insight the position of John Locke, and explains the two excep- 
tions in his system of religious liberty. Locke refused to tolerate Roman 


* See above, pp. 239-50. 
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catholicism and Mahometanism, and he also refused to tolerate atheism. 
The grounds of the first exception are obvious, for the religious views of 
adherents of these bodies were such that they were not capable of becoming 
citizens in the true sense of the term. The grounds of the second exception, 
as Mr. Russell Smith points out, are much less easy to justify. 


R. H. M. 


Dr. C. Brauns’s Kurhessische Gewerbepolitik im 17. und 18. Jahrhun- 
dert (Staats- und sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, No. 156. Leipzig : 
Duncker & Humblot, 1911) is occupied with a country which from its 
small size and industrial backwardness furnished peculiar conditions, 
difficulties as well as advantages, making the course of industrial reform there 
different from most German states. On the one hand, both characteristics 
made it dependent for progress on the concurrence of the surrounding 
(and, as imperial towns, mostly rather conservative) territories of central 
Germany. On the other, the growth of capitalism had as yet neither 
reinforced the companies of artisans nor urged the labour question and 
the social conflict to that degree which so materially complicated the 
industrial policy of the leading German states. Under these circumstances 
the Hessian government succeeded not only in establishing, side by side 
with the imperial legislation on the subject, that of its own general Zun/t- 
ordnungen of 1693 and 1730, but also in slowly reducing the privileges 
of the individual companies, and at last even their most persistent cus- 
tomary law, to a system compounded of the beneficial sides of free and in- 
corporated trade. To return to this level after the French interregnum 
of 1807-14 was, if not necessitated by the example of all Germany with the 
exception of Prussia, at least not prompted by the reactionary spirit 
recently denounced by Bovensiepen in his book on Die Kurhessische Ge- 
werbepolitik 1816-67. C. B. 


The second volume of The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D., 
edited by Mr. F. Elrington Ball (London: Bell, 1911), like the preceding 
volume, is very well annotated. Practically nothing is left unexplained. 
The volume covers the period from January 1713 to the end of August 
1717, that is to say, it contains the letters printed in volume xviii of Scott’s 
edition of Swift (pp. 20-298). In addition to these it includes many 
new letters to or from Swift. Some of these letters are taken from the 
correspondence with Knightley Chetwode, printed by Dr. Birkbeck Hill in 
1899, which are now printed from a different and a better manuscript than 
that used by Dr. Hill. Chetwode’s letters to the dean are also added. 
Other additions are letters from Swift to Dr. Walls, the originals of which 
are in the possession of Mr. John Murray, and a good deal of new material 
has been obtained from the King MSS. The new letters throw more light 
on Swift’s life after his return to Ireland than on the period when he 
played an important part in English politics, so that they are of more 
value to the biographer than the historian. In January 1715 Erasmus 
Lewis warned Swift to hide his papers, and possibly the necessity of 
taking precautions led to the destruction of some letters of political in- 
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terest (p. 267). His correspondence with his friends in England was 
examined by the Irish government in the hope of discovering political 
secrets (p. 421). It is evident that the dean himself was exceedingly 
careful what he wrote and also told his friends not to write to him 
on political topics (pp. 277, 423). This makes passages such as the 
criticism on the famous ‘ Report from the Committee of Secrecy’ on 
the Utrecht negotiations of greater interest. ‘I do not believe or see,’ 
says Swift, ‘ one word is offered to prove their old slander of bringing in 
the Pretender. The treason lies wholly in making the peace’ (p. 285). 
In one of the appendices Mr. Ball prints Bolingbroke’s application to 
Shrewsbury on behalf of Swift for the post of historiographer royal. He 
recommended Swift as successor to Rymer, on the ground that he was ‘fitter 
than any man in the Queen’s dominions . . . for writing a complete history 
of our own country ’ (p. 419). Mrs. Masham’s influence was also employed 
in Swift’s favour (pp. 174, 184). It was given to Thomas Madox, whom 
Swift angrily describes as ‘a worthless rogue that nobody knows’, and 
Mr. Ball dismisses in a footnote as an antiquary of the dryasdust type 
(pp. 188, 196, 210). The queen’s advisers deserve great credit for pre- 
ferring the man who was really qualified for the post to the distinguished 
pamphleteer. C. H. F. 






M. Paul Duchaine in his La Franc-Magonnerie Belge au X VIII¢ Siécle 
(Bruxelles: P. van Fleteren, 1911) has given us a careful account of Belgian 
freemasonry in the eighteenth century. His book is based on documents 
preserved by the lodges, and he has collected a great mass of information 
which he places before us clearly. The first part of his book treats of 
freemasonry in the Low Countries from 1721 to 1780, and the second of 
its general history from 1780 to 1798. Though the volume makes a special 
appeal to members of the craft, still it possesses interest for a wider public. 
It sheds light upon the workings of the secret associations of the eighteenth 
century, and these have an intimate connexion with the French Revolution. 
Moreover, the author has much to say upon the policy of Joseph II and 
the causes of its failure. He thinks that the philosopher-statesman did 
not understand the masonic spirit, which he supposed to be akin to that 
of the religious orders, and in this manner he accounts for his change from 
the favourable attitude he had assumed in 1785. This lack of insight is 
characteristic, and goes far to explain the non-success of Joseph II. 


R. H. M. 


In New Jersey as a Royal Province, 1738 to 1776 (Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, xli) Dr. E. J. Fisher 
attempts to outline the political history of the province, and to show 
the part taken by New Jersey in the third and fourth intercolonial wars, 
and in the preliminaries of the revolution. The previous history has been 
dealt with by Dr. Tanner ; otherwise there seems no special significance 
in the date 1738, which merely marks the time when New Jersey was given 
a separate governor, not the time (1702) when it became a royal province. 
The political history of the province was singularly uneventful and dull, 
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and Dr. Fisher’s manner of treating it does not add to its liveliness. The 
part taken by New Jersey, both in the French wars and in the events 
which preceded the revolution, was of little importance; so that not much 
is added on this side to our knowledge of the general history. Dr. Fisher 
seems to have made careful use of the New Jersey Archives, but his mono- 
graph will mainly appeal to those interested in the details of its provincial 
history. To the general student the chapter on ‘ The Proprietary System 
and the Land Troubles ’ will perhaps be found the most interesting. 
H. E. E. 


Colonel St. Paul of Ewart, Soldier and Diplomat, edited by Mr. George 
G. Butler (2 vols. ; London : The St. Catherine Press, 1911), contains in two 
bulky volumes St. Paul’s diplomatic correspondence, prefaced by a sketch 
of his life. A career so honourable as his could scarcely have had a more 
unfortunate beginning. While a student at Gray’s Inn he killed an 
acquaintance in a duel of which there were no witnesses, was declared 
guilty of murder by a coroner’s jury, fled the country, was outlawed, and 
lost his paternal inheritance. He entered the Austrian army as a captain, 
and served with distinction during the Seven Years’ War, became a colonel 
of cavalry and a count of the empire. The journal which he kept during 
the war is, we are interested to hear, about to be published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. After obtaining a pardon from the crown through 
the good offices of Lord Sandwich, he was employed as secretary of lega- 
tion in Lord Stormont’s embassy to the French court fram 1772 to 1776, 
and as minister plenipotentiary during the last months of his official 
residence in Paris: Stormont was often absent in England, and during 
his absences the secretary had charge of the affairs of the embassy. 
St. Paul’s diplomatic correspondence, though not of first-rate impor- 
tance, illustrates various questions and disputes between the two 
courts, as the determination of the British government to order a 
fleet to sail to the Baltic if the French sent ships to help the Swedes 
in case they were attacked by Russia, and difficulties which arose 
regarding the French works at Dunkirk, trading rights in Senegal, and 
the French garrison and fortifications at Chandernagore. This last was no 
trifling matter, for in 1773 the duke d’Aiguillon proposed in the council 
a plan for attacking the British in Bengal in alliance with the Moghul 
emperor. While St. Paul was minister he was chiefly occupied in negotia- 
tions connected with the quarrel between Spain and Portugal, finally 
arranged in 1777 by the treaty of San Ildefonso, and in trying to detect 
the proceedings of American agents. He sent home many notices of 
court intrigues and official rivalries, of the anxiety of Queen Marie Antoi- 
nette for the restoration of Choiseul, and of her more successful efforts 
to obtain d’Aiguillon’s banishment from court. As usual, some hetero- 
geneous business came to the embassy: St. Paul was requested to buy 
“eight ells of black and white gauze’ to trim a dress for Lady Ailesbury, 
and to get two young ladies out of religious houses; one of them, Miss 
tose Plunket, was the heroine of a curious story which was the subject of 
much diplomatic discussion and correspondence. W. H. 
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In Colonial Opposition to Imperial Authority during the French and 
Indian War (California University Publications in History, i. 1, 
Berkeley, 1911) Dr. E. J. McCormack shows by a careful study of the 
records in the case of each of the American colonies that the constitutional 
doctrines, asserted after the passage of the stamp act, were already 
familiar at the time of the French war. ‘ Unity of action was practically 
the only new element. Their doctrines, theories, and arguments were the 
same ; the policy of England, not that of the colonies, had changed.’ 
Much of the evidence here adduced will be fairly familiar to students 
of the period, but its cumulative effect when drawn from each colony in 
turn is great. H. E. E. 


In the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October 1911, 
are printed some letters from the Record Office relating to the subject 
of prisoners in.the war of independence. The following, written by 
Franklin after the capitulation of Yorktown, is characteristic : 


I enclose our last Gazette by which you will see that Gen. Burgoyne has now a com- 
panion in misfortune. This world is full of changes and of chances. War in particular 
abounds with them. The present I think has done mischief enough. When will your 
rulers be of the same opinion? I am with others empower’d to treat of peace, and 
for the sake of humanity I heartily wish it; but I draw near to the end of life, and 
hardly expect that in my time there will be any use made of our Commission. 


In the same number there is an equally characteristic sentence from a letter 
of T. Paine (1 October 1800) in the Jefferson MSS., which was struck out 


by Jefferson and is thus not printed in Conway’s Life : 


That you might keep your eye on brother Adams whose talent was to blunder and 
offend. His fractious, untractable disposition has justified this opinion of him. Like 
his secretary Timothy (Pickering) he mistakes arrogance for greatness and sullenness 
for wisdom. Were you in Europe, you would feel afflicted as I do for the degradation 
of the American character. The silent hypocrisy of Washington (for I venture my 
opinion) gave the first stab to the fame of America, and the entire nothingness of 
Adams has deepened the wound. 


We are glad to welcome the first number of the Revue des Etudes 
Napoléoniennes (Paris: Alcan, 1912), which appeared in January under 
the capable direction of M. Edouard Driault. First numbers are pro- 
verbially good, and this is no exception to the rule. The editor summarizes 
the history of Napoleonic studies since Napoleon, M. Masson writes on 
the count of Montholon before St. Helena, M. René Schneider on the art 
of Canova and imperial France, while M. Roger Lévy supplies a useful 
account of the recent literature relating to the internal history of the 
first empire. The new quarterly is pleasantly printed, and is uniform in 
size and appearance with a livraison of Lavisse’s Histoire de France. 
The editor has secured the promise of support frém leading Napoleonic 
scholars all over Europe, and if he can get such men as M. Masson or 
Dr. Fournier to supply regular, or even intermittent, contributions he will 
establish its reputation beyond cavil. At present the danger would seem 
to be the very natural one, namely, that the most zealous contributors 
are the most undiscriminating admirers, so that to some eyes the Review 
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might appear in the light of a Bonapartist manifesto. Needless to say this 
is not M. Driault’s intention. Sine Ira et Studio is to be the motto of an 
enterprise which is to embrace the highly controversial history both of the 
first and of the second empire. H. A. L. F. 


A valuable supplement to the correspondence of Napoleon was published 
by Professor Adam Skalkowski in 1910, but in a Polish periodical, the 
Kwartalnik Historyczny, which is not well known to western scholars. 
It has since, however, been made generally accessible under the title 
En Marge de la Correspondance de Napoléon I (Paris: Grasset, 1911), 
and is the most important addition to the published collections of imperial 
letters since the appearance of Brotonne’s volume in 1898. All the pieces 
concern the Poles, or rather the Polish contingent, in the Grande Armée ; 
but there is one document which also throws a most interesting light upon 
Napoleon. This is a report of Napoleon’s address to the Polish officers 
on 28 October 1813, just after the battle of Leipzig, printed from the 
original autograph of John Skrzynecki, then a colonel in the army of the 
duchy of Warsaw. The whole speech, with the interruptions of the Poles 
and the rejoinders of the emperor, is wonderfully vivid and lifelike, and 
looks as if it were taken down verbatim. The emperor employs all his 
powers of cajolery to persuade the Poles to follow his fortunes, and is 
brilliantly successful. ‘Il faut aller en France, messieurs les Polonais. 
Je suis le seul sur lequel vous pouvez compter.’ As the emperor concluded 
thus there were cries of ‘ Vive l’Empereur’. Napoleon took off his hat 


and saluted. The spell was perfect. The air rang with shouts of ‘ Vive 
lEmpereur, notre unique espérance, notre unique providence’. The 
whole passage should be read, for there are very few pieces of recorded 
Napoleonic conversation better or more characteristic than this admirable 
scene. H. A. L. F. 


In Napoleon’s Brothers (London: Methuen [1910}) Mr. A. Hilliard 
Atteridge has essayed the somewhat difficult task of separating them 
from the general narrative of the rise and fall of the empire. His aim has 
been to trace the course of events from the point of view of the four brothers, 
and not to treat them as mere satellites of the emperor. Incidentally he 
also defends them from charges of incapacity and disloyalty which have 
been made against them by M. Frédéric Masson and others. The con- 
clusion at which he arrives is that their history is ‘ at best the story of a 
failure’ ; but he attributes this to the fact that Napoleon refused to take 
his brothers seriously, and looked upon them not as ruling monarchs, but 
rather as governors of provinces, whom he could control and move about 
from country to country in the same manner as his marshals and generals. 
It is not necessary, however, either to blame Napoleon for the failures 
of his brothers, or to find the brothers guilty of bringing about the downfall 
of Napoleon. It is true enough that Napoleon’s despotic temperament 
and dictatorial methods plaved very great obstacles in the way of his 
royal brothers, but it is also clear that none of them—with the possible 
exception of Lucien—possessed the qualities which were essential to 
success in the extremely arduous and delicate positions to which they were 
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called. Louis and Jerome were throughout a source of continual annoyance 
and expense to Napoleon; Joseph and Lucien, on the other hand, were 
frequently of great assistance to him, and it is highly probable that on some 
occasions—notably the coup d'état of Brumaire—they saved the situation 
forhim. The story of Napoleon’s brothers is an exceedingly fascinating one, 
and Mr. Atteridge is to be congratulated on presenting it to the English- 
speaking public in an eminently readable form. The book contains a few 
mistakes of a minor character. Thus the term used to describe a Carbonaro 
lodge was vendita and not venta as stated at p. 480. By an obvious slip 
of the pen the seventeenth century is transformed into the sixteenth at 


p. 281. Otherwise the volume under review appears to be accurate as well 
as interesting. H. C. G. 


The Library of Congress has published a Calendar of the Papers of 
Martin van Buren (Washington, 1910). The state papers, correspondence, 
&c., here calendared were collected by Van Buren as current files, or in his 
later life as material for his Autobiography. There are many gaps due 
to the carelessness with which he kept his papers. H. E. E. 


M. Pierre Albin has produced an admirable French version of Professor 
A. von Ruville’s extremely able narrative of the part played by Bavaria 
and, incidentally, by the other south-western German states in the 
process of the refoundation of the German empire in 1870 (La Restauration 
de Empire allemand ; le Réle de la Baviére. Paris: Alcan, 1911). This 
translation is introduced by a short essay from the pen of M. Joseph 
Reinach, of which the interest is political rather than historical. All readers 
of the memoirs of Prince Chlodwig Hohenlohe will be glad to continue their 
study of Bavarian politics at the hand of an authority so competent as 
Professor von Ruville, whose bibliography alone might secure a welcome 
to his volume. His general account of the political intentions and 
procedure of Count Bray seems to us alike full and fair, and he is per- 
fectly justified in arguing that the failure of this minister to settle the 
future of Germany after his own fashion by no means proves him to 
have been a mere narrow-minded particularist. German historians are 
apt to forget that at one time more than a single way of achieving 
German unity seemed possible. On the other hand, the study of the 
action (as well as the inaction) of King Lewis II will not fail to secure 
attention, though there may be a touch of exaggeration in the signifi- 
cance attached to the king’s declaration in his speech from the throne 
of 17 January 1870, that he had pledged his royal word to carry out 
the treaty of alliance. For, if this was a separate and secret promise 
on the part of King Lewis, how can the king of Prussia’s declaration, on 
14 February following, that the German princes had mutually engaged 
their word, be analogous to, or an echo of, his brother of Bavaria’s reference 
to his own personal promise ? It is not quite clear whether this episode 
of Lewis II’s ‘royal word’, of which the echo is to be found in the same 
monarch’s personal intervention in the crucial question of the offer of the 
imperial crown, is directly connected by Professor von Ruville with the 
secondary, but at the same time the most striking, portion of the plan of his 
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volume. This is his endeavour to solve the problem of Bavaria’s ultimate 
acceptance of the Prussian scheme for effecting the new German unity. 
Professor von Ruville’s method, which he complains was very imperfectly 
appreciated by English critics when applied by him in the case of the 
elder Pitt and the large legacy inherited by him, is fully expounded by 
the author in the present work. The task of the historian inquiring into a 
hitherto obscure passage or problem of history is to find the missing piece 
of a broken ring which will exactly—or, if not exactly, at all events up toa 
certain point—fit the part of the circle already in our hands, and the discovery 
of which will thus restore, or approximately restore, the original ring. In 
Professor von Ruville’s present research, of which the crucial difficulty lies in 
the hitherto unexplained, or insufficiently explained, action of Bavaria—and 
of Bray in particular—towards Bismarck’s plan of union ultimately accepted 
by her, the missing part of the ring consists in the fact of the possession by 
Bismarck of secret information as to earlier dealings between Napoleon III 
and his most confidential advisers on the one hand, and the Bavarian and 
neighbouring cabinets on the other. That such information was contained in 
the large quantity of papers removed by Rouher, the ‘ vice-emperor ’, to 
his country-house at Cergay and after seizure by the Prussians transferred 
into Bismarck’s hands, is not an original conjecture of Professor von Ruville ; 
but he has set himself, with extraordinary ingenuity, to convert conjecture 
into actual or virtual certainty. How far he has succeeded (for there can 
be no question of an absolutely complete result) it would be futile to seek 
to show without a detailed examination. A. W. W. 


Before 1891 the question which forms the subject of Mr. H. P. Fair- 
child’s Greek Immigration to the United States (Yale: University Press, 
1911) did not exist; since then, however, it has become an important 
factor in the social history of contemporary Greece, and a serious problem 
for statesmen. The author traces its origin from the depression of the 
currant trade and the rise in prices, and describes its effects upon Greece 
and the United States. He has collected much information, but he is apt 
to consider as specialities of Greek emigration phenomena common to 
other southern lands, and is harsh in his judgements. There is more 
than ‘one’ monastery ‘at Meteora’; M. Koromelis has for some time 
ceased to be Greek representative at Washington; and M. Kalopothikes 
is dead. The bibliography is ill-assorted and inadequate. W. M. 


The Full Recognition of Japan (London: Frowde, 1911) is the not 
very happy title which Mr. Robert P. Porter has chosen for his 
valuable account of Japanese progress in recent times. The chapters 
in which he has sketched Japanese history are not of great importance, 
but the mass of information collected in his surveys of Japanese trade, 
industry, finance, and railways is striking, and should be of much value to 
politicians and statisticians. Some portions of the book have already 
appeared in The Times, but the surveys to which we refer have not. 
Mr. Porter writes with the ease of the experienced journalist on many 
other aspects of Japan, ranging from its agriculture to its amusements, 
and his book will be useful to travellers. G. B. H. 
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M. Gabriel Hanotaux’s delightful little book, La Fleur des Histoires 
Francaises (Paris: Hachette, 1911), may be recommended to all lovers of 
graceful things. It does not profess to be systematic or exhaustive or 
useful for examinations. It is sparing of dates and often rebellious against 
a strict chronological arrangement. Its design is to give to the children 
of the French people the sentiment of their national history, to tell them 
about their own country, its soil, its waters, its skies, its men, and with 
what special qualities of soul and spirit the nation has declared itself in 
recorded time. And though we have some doubt whether a book, so 
learned and yet so dainty, is specially calculated to appeal to the young— 
unless indeed the youth of France is quite exceptional for its precocity 
—M. Hanotaux does certainly, with great brilliance and incisiveness 
and in a very small compass, achieve the object which he has in 
view. He gives us the feeling of French history. He touches upon 
geography and climate, law and politics, science and literature, archi- 
tecture, painting, and battles. The people of France he depicts as 
undergoing a series of phases ‘ according to logical necessities subordinate 
to laws of nature and experience’. Thus in the seventeenth century we 
have the classic, in the eighteenth the philosophic age. Then comes the 
revolution when the dominant tendencies are political and juridical, which 
in turn is followed first by the heroic-lyric period and finally by the age 
of science and realism. What is the next logical necessity ? M. Hanotaux 
does not tell us. In the course of ‘ a nonchalant promenade through the 
flowery gardens of France’ we cannot expect to be told everything. 
The surprising thing is the polished literary artifice whereby our accom- 
plished guide is enabled at once to tell us so little and so much. 

H. A. L. F. 


Admirers of the diplomatic work of the late Léopold Delisle, and all 
students of diplomatic were such, will find pleasure in the essay by 
Mr. R. L. Poole which is published in the fifth volume of the Proceedings 
of the British Academy (London: Frowde). The author writes first 
a brief memoir of Delisle, and then turns to discuss some of his most 
important contributions to diplomatic, especially his monograph on the 
Acts of Innocent III and his unfinished labours upon the Norman Acts of 
Henry II. F. M. P. 


The first volume of Professor L. Oppenheim’s treatise on International 
Law (‘ Peace’), which we reviewed in 1907 (xxii. 388 f.), has appeared in 
a second and revised edition (London: Longmans, 1912). I. 


In a volume of Kleine Historische Schriften (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1911) 
Professor Max Lenz has collected what he believes to be the more popular 
of his smaller works. One who (as in the essay on Janssen) knows so 
well how to characterize the deep-rooted party conceptions of modern 
German historiography might perhaps not object to being himself called 
an enthusiastic representative of the spirit of Prussian protestantism so 
prominent in the new empire. This is shown in his exposition of Luther’s 
politics and of Bismarck’s religion, as well as in the other monographs which 
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treat of his two favourite subjects, the reformation and nineteenth-century 
Prussia. By foreign readers, therefore, the few studies relating to other 
subjects will be found most valuable. That on Napoleon I and Prussia 
is quite a model of insight into the necessities of a career obscured by 
the nationalist prejudices of all Europe. Likewise the account of the 
German revolution of 1848 contains a remarkably fair estimate of some 
facts that are seldom acknowledged, such as the opportunist policy of the 
‘idealist’ moderates. The skilful reconstruction, in ‘ Konig Wilhelm und 
Bismarck in Gastein, 1863,’ of the events preceding Prussia’s separation 
from the Frankfort congress, ought indeed to act as an appeal to govern- 
ments in general not to withhold from research the records of diplomatic 
negotiations which passed at the time and expressed themselves in the 
contents of the newspaper press. C. B. 


In The Counties of England, their Story and Antiquities (London: Allen, 
1912) a great opportunity has been missed. The two volumes are hand- 
somely printed and well illustrated, but their contents for the most part 
insult the reader’s intelligence. The editor, the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, has 
written the largest and the worst part of the work. Ina florid and slipshod 
style he retails the old errors and falsehoods that we had hoped were 
finally exorcized by the Victoria History. The Roman period allows 
him the fullest scope: Boadicea fights her battle at King’s Cross, and 
the author knows more than any historian has dared to assert since the 
days of Monkbarns. King Vortigern appears, without a whisper of doubt ; 
and ‘ Ingulph’ is cited at length (though not by Mr. Ditchfield) for the 
history of Lincolnshire. As a specimen of the editor’s inaccuracy we may 
cite his assertion that the battle of Shrewsbury was fought within sight 
of the walls of Chester; and we are not more surprised to learn of the 
conversion of George Fox by Margaret Fell than of the ‘ political integrity ’ 
of Lord Brougham. If he borrows the Bedfordshire jingle about the 
Burgoyne property from the old Gentleman’s Magazine, he ought not to 
say that John of Gaunt ‘ granted the estate to their ancestor by these 
simple rhymes ’, without any warning to his more innocent readers that he 
is jesting. Of several counties, however, really sound and instructive 
accounts are given, notably of Surrey, which is by Mr. H. E. Malden, 
and of Northamptonshire, Essex, Middlesex, and Hampshire, though 
Mr. Jeans, the author of the last, has almost confined himself to the 
city of Winchester. Such writers cannot be proud of the company in 
which they find themselves. J. 


Cheshire in the Oxford County Histories (Clarendon Press, 1911) is one 
of the best books of the kind that has appeared. It covers its ground 
systematically and clearly from geological times to electric trams; and it 
may be sound pedagogy that the writer, Mr. C. E. Kelsey, should use 
the second person throughout in addressing his readers. A schoolmaster 
must lay down the law, and it is pardonable that Mr. Kelsey should 
assert much more about the Romans than he could prove; but he ought 
to have made it clear that the Britain which the Romans left was a Chris- 
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tian country. And he ought to have mentioned the survival of Celtic 
names, Liscard and Landican, in the hundred of Wirral, whether or no he 
commented upon them. The architecture is well done, and the accom- 
panying pictures, many from the author’s sketches, are excellent. The 
constitutional history of the county is also treated admirably ; but the 
notorious raids into Staffordshire are not explained by saying that the 
offenders ‘ were safe in Cheshire, for the county was governed directly 
by the king, and did not yet send representatives to Parliament’. The 
encouragement to crime was that felony outside Cheshire did not involve 
the forfeiture of property within it. Mr. Kelsey makes valiant efforts 
to be impartial, but his own sympathies are obviously such as are often 
associated with Manchester, and some of his views will not find universal 
welcome. There are some actual mistakes, e.g. about Bishop Cartwright 
and about what happened in Derby in 1745. And every Birkenhead boy 
knows that the Alabama was no blockade-runner, and never visited England 
or America after her escape from the Mersey. K. 


The Sussex Coast, by Mr. Ian C. Hannah, illustrated by Miss Edith B. 
Hannah (London: Unwin, 1912), is a good example of its class, for the 
author judiciously avoids getting beyond his depth. His knowledge is 
not profound, and he often misses points of interest, but he never talks 
nonsense, as many writers do whose business is to comment on pictures. 
He is well acquainted with the places, and with the more accessible 
sources of information. If he had more general knowledge he would 
not be surprised at finding Commonwealth ministers called ‘ priests’ by 
the quakers. The drawings are pretty, and the book would have been 
better had there been more of them and fewer photographs. It will be 
a pleasant, if cumbrous, guide to a charming distiict, and has the great 
merit of omitting no church or desecrated chapel, however small, within 
its area. The architectural notes are full and clear. L. 


The King’s Book of Quebec, a handsome two-volume souvenir of the 
tercentenary celebrations in 1908, derives a less ephemeral distinction 
from an account of the ‘ Historical Background’ by the Dominion archivist, 
Dr. Doughty, though this scarcely comes beyond 1763. The object is 
stated to be twofold, ‘to unite more closely Canadians of French and of 
British descent ; and to create a public opinion in favour of preserving the 
Battlefields of Quebec in a manner worthy of their traditions.’ In a pre- 
fatory note Earl Grey speaks of ‘ the claim of Canada on the gratitude of 
India’ in connexion with the exchange of Louisbourg for Madras; but 
surely the empire’s creditor in 1748 was the colony of Massachusetts Bay, 
and the debt has been long since cancelled. J. M. 


CORRECTION IN THE JANUARY NUMBER. 


P. 103 n. 17. The editorial addition in brackets; which related to a reading 


found in the unrevised proof, was left standing by inadvertence, and ought to be 
cancelled. 





